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Foreword 


HE CONTENTS of this volume present a first-hand current history of 

higher education in the United States in the year 1949. Based on the 
careful findings of study groups representative of all segments of college and 
university life, the chapters which follow reflect clearly the problems, the 
practices, and the thinking of the faculties across the nation. 

The fourth annual National Conference on Higher Education was the most 
representative convocation of American higher education leaders assembled 
to date for the professional study of college and university matters. Partici- 
pants represented every section of the country, every type of accredited insti- 
tution, every major curriculum, and every kind of professional or faculty 
position. The institutions represented in the Conference enroll a majority 
of the college students of the United States. These institutions were invited 
to send representative faculty leaders who were best equipped to participate 
in a national study of the critical issues of higher education in this epochal 
period. The 699 members of the Conference pooled their findings, their ex- 
periences, and their opinions with respect to the matters treated in the reports 
which follow. For these reasons, the volume is presented with confidence as 
an authentic panorama of current trends and current professional thought in 
American higher education. 

The Conference was opened with the presentation of a general keynote 
address by Ordway Tead, ‘Major Issues in Today’s Higher Education.” Four 
sectional keynote addresses were presented before the respective major sec- 
tions of the Conference by Clifford E. Erickson, Russell M. Cooper, L. D. 
Haskew, and S. M. Brownell. The keynote addresses have been widely dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form, and they have been published in College 
and University, the journal of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. 

Chapters 1 through 6 of this volume deal with problems and trends in the 
area of student personnel, including intercollegiate athletics. Chapters 7 
through 14 are concerned with curriculum practices and trends. Chapters 15 
through 18 treat various major topics with respect to faculty, including in 
Chapter 18 an interpretation of academic freedom in the light of today. 
Chapters 19 through 26 present current developments in the field of finance, 
organization, and administration. 

While the content of each report is the product of the pen of the recorder 
who is shown as the author, every effort has been made by the recorders to 
reflect accurately the major findings of the respective study groups. . Each 
group, consisting of a representative cross section of the leadership of higher 


[5] 
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education, devoted four days of thorough study and discussion to the prob- 
lems in its particular area. In some instances there were two separate groups 
considering the same problem independently. Chapters 7, 16, 23, and 25 
have two parts each, Parts I and II representing in each case the parallel 
reports of two groups. 

We are greatly indebted to the group recorders, who prepared the ex- 
cellent basic materials for this volume, also to the group chairmen and con- 
sultants who in most instances assisted in the critical review of the final 
reports from their own groups. Thanks are extended also to staff members 
of the Department of Higher Education who assisted in the work of com- 
piling the volume and preparing it for the printer, especially to James L. 
McCaskill, Associate Secretary, Mrs. Margaret C. Haygood, and Miss Anne 
Yates. 

R. W. McD. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
September, 1949 














CHAPTER 1 


Future Enrollments, and the Factors 
Affecting Them’ 


Edward F. Potthoff 


Director, Bureau of Institutional Research 
University of Illinois 


N PLANNING for the needs of education at all levels—elementary, second- 
l ary, and higher—educators and statesmen require accurate estimates 
of the numbers of students who will be enrolled in future years. Such esti- 
mates help to provide a basis for many types of educational planning, includ- 
ing physical facilities, teaching staffs, and budgets. Estimates of future en- 
rollments are needed especially at the level of: higher education, where the 
proportion enrolled of the age group involved is subject to much more marked 
fluctuation than is true in the lower schools. Moreover, it has frequently been 
emphasized that any substantial increase in enrollments in institutions of 
higher learning will have to be served largely through public provisions for 
education, requiring legislation related to organization, support, and con- 
trol of public higher education, All such provisions and facilities must be 
anticipated several years in advance if they are to be available when first 
needed, 


Basic Factors in Enrollments 


Enrollments in higher institutions are obviously dependent in part upon 
the total number of youth 18 through 21 years of age who are in the popu- 
lation, Because of the decline in birth rates during the early 1930's, the 
number of youth of higher education attendance age will continue to de- 
crease until 1952. The total number expected in the 18 through 21 age group 
that year has been estimated at 8,427,000, and the subsequent rise will pre- 
sumably carry it to 9,699,000 in 1960.? In 1940 the number was 9,691,000. 
The later 1960’s will bring still greater totals because of the very large num- 
bers of births in the years following World War II. 

At the present time, however, the supply of youth available for higher 
education is reduced not only by the declining numbers of those 18 to 21 
years old but also by the general tendency toward earlier marriage. A recent 








1 Based on the findings of Group 1 of the fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was John E. Fellows, dean of admissions and 
registrar, University of Oklahoma; consultant was W. C. Smyser, registrar, Miami University, Other 
members of the group are listed in the Appendix. Eee! Fs se 

2 The President's Commission on Higher Education, ‘Establishing the Goals,’’ Higher. Educa- 
tion for American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1947), 
Volume I, p. 42. 

[7] 
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study reports that, whereas in April, 1940 only 50.2 percent of all women 
in the United States of ages 14 to 34 were married, in April, 1948 the pro- 
portion had risen to 60.5 percent.’ Although frequently the husband involved 
in one of these earlier marriages is a veteran who through the educational 
benefits of the G.I. Bill is continuing his own education and perhaps even 
that of his wife, in many other cases he is a nonveteran or a veteran who 
has discontinued his schooling. 

That the marriage rate is now declining from the high level immediately 
following the war is evidenced by the fact that the number of marriages 
per one thousand people in the population was 16.4 in 1946, 13.9 in 1947, 
and 12.4 in 1948.4 The tendency toward earlier marriage will probably dis- 
appear eventually; until it does, however, enrollments in secondary schools 
and higher institutions will continue to be affected. 

A temporary though significant factor in the enrollment situation in higher 
institutions is that of veteran enrollees, who in the fall of 1948 numbered 
1,021,000.5 This total, which represents a reduction from the peak of 
1,122,700 in the fall of 1947,° may be expected to undergo sharp reductions 
during the next few years barring widespread unemployment, and to consti- 
tute a negligible factor in enrollments by 1955. In other words, higher edu- 
cation institutions are faced with the prospect of losing approximately one 
million veteran students during the next seven years. The number of non- 
veteran students in the fall of 1948, three years after the close of World 
War II, was 1,387,200," which compares with a total of 1,353,900 in the 
fall term of 1939.8 All of these facts portend a considerable reduction from 
the fall 1948 enrollment of 2,408,200 during the next few years. 

The period of declining veteran enrollment will bring not only the gen- 
etal problems of providing for reduced numbers of students but also, in 
numerous instances, a financial problem. Many institutions, to the extent 
that they are able to recruit replacements for veterans as their numbers 
diminish, will find it necessary to seek new sources of support because reim- 
bursement from the Veterans Administration will no longer be forthcoming. 
Federal funds will have to be replaced with additional support from other 
sources in a period of declining enrollments. 

Another factor affecting enrollments in higher institutions is the number 


2 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Marital Status, Number of 
Times Married, and Duration of Present Marital Status: April, 1948, "” Current Population Reports, 
™ ne Seabees, Series P-20, No. 23 (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 

ce, 1949), p. 10 

# United States Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, Advance Release, FSA-549 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Government eriatie Office, 1949). 

5 Robert C. Sto 1948 Enrollment in Higher Education Institutions, United States Office 

of Education, Circu ar No. 248 (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 


1948 
Shoko’ C. Story, ibid., 
T Robert C. Story, ibid., 


® United States ederai Big Agency, Office of Education, ‘‘Statistics of Higher Binaeiie. 
1939-40 and 1941-42," Biennial Survey of oonnee in the United States (Was ington, D.C 
United States Government Printing Office, 1944), p. 
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of high school graduates, which in turn is dependent upon the drawing 
power and the holding power of the secondary school. Available data indicate 
that the percent of high school enrollees in age groups 14 to 17 increased 
very little between 1939-40 and 1948-49, the proportions in these two years 
being 73.2 percent and 74.9 percent respectively. This fact is significant, 
first, because secondary school graduation is now a prerequisite to admission 
to higher institutions, and second, because the number of students entering 
such institutions is closely related to the number of high school graduates. 

A rise from the plateau in secondary school enrollment may be expected 
to occur when the employment situation for youth has become less favorable 
and the tendency toward earlier marriage has subsided. These trends will 
likely produce an increase in the percent of boys and girls of high school 
age who actually graduate. In the meantime, however, the supply of youth 
who are available for higher education will remain at a lower level than more 
favorable conditions would produce. 

Still another factor in the enrollment situation in higher institutions, one 
of which the full implications are frequently overlooked, is the relationship 
between the schools themselves and the number of enrollees. Increases in 
enrollment are obviously dependent upon the necessary staff members, physical 
facilities, and financial resources being available. The estimates presented in 
this report assume that somehow these needs will be met—an assumption 
which is not always justified by the level of public support. 

There is, however, a much more subtle relationship between higher educa- 
tion institutions and the over-all size of the student body; this may be referred 
to as the total or general appeal which these schools make to youth. Between 
1900 and 1940 the proportion of men and women of ages 18 to 21 who 
were enrolled in higher institutions increased from 4.0 percent to 15.9 
percent.1° This remarkable growth must certainly be attributed in part to 
various improvements which the schools themselves have made that have 
resulted in drawing and holding larger and larger numbers of youth. If this 
ptemise is granted, it must follow that continued increases in enrollments 
are likely to be dependent upon further progress along the same lines in the 
future. Thus, the projections of enrollments here presented may be con- 
tingent upon further improvements and additions in educational programs, 
methods of instruction, student personnel services, and other provisions, in- 
cluding perhaps the widespread development of new types of schools such 


® United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, ‘“‘School Enrollments of the 
Civilian Population: October, 1948,’ Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20. No. 24 (Washington, D.C., 1949), p. 10; United States Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, ‘‘Statistical Summary of Education, 1939-40,"’ Biennial Survey of Education in the 
Megat my 1938 to 1940 (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1943), 
p. 12, Table 10. 

1 United States Federal Sorusity Agency, Office of Education, ‘‘Statistics of Higher Education 
1939-40 and 1941-42,"’ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (Washington, D.C 
United States Government Printing Office, 1944), p. 4. 
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as the community college. The projected enrollments may not materialize 
unless such forms of progress are achieved. 

Finally, it should be noted that enrollments in higher institutions are 
markedly influenced by general social and economic conditions, such as in- 
flation, depression, or a world war. Widespread unemployment during the 
next few years, for example, would probably cause a large increase in the 
number of veteran students enrolled in colleges because of the subsistence 
allowance and the educational benefits provided by the G.I. Bill. This state- 
ment applies especially to veterans who have recently discontinued their edu- 
cation and entered upon employment. General social and economic condi- 
tions, however, cannot now be accurately predicted over a long period of 
years. Hence, the only alternative in projecting enrollments’ is to assume that 
these conditions will remain relatively stable. Specifically, for the purpose of 
projecting the estimates of this report, it has been assumed that the inter- 
national situation will not involve the United States in additional mobiliza- 
tion through compulsory military training or selective service on a large 
scale. The assumption has also been made that there will be no major change 
in the economic situation in the nation, such as widespread unemployment 
or greatly increased costs of living. Finally, in view of present uncertainties, 
it has been assumed that there will be no comprehensive program of federal 
aid to individuals to enable them to pursue higher education. Obviously, 
the enrollment estimates here presented are subject to modification as a result 
of developments which materially affect any of these assumptions. 


Estimates of Future Enrollments 


After careful consideration of the foregoing factors, Group 1 in the Con- 
ference on Higher Education which was conducted by the National Edu- 


TABLE I 


ACTUAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE FALL OF 1948 AND EsTIMATED 
ENROLLMENTS IN FALL TERMS, 1949 To 1952, 1955, AND fev 














Buseliments Change from 
Year : = ae => —— | 1948 Enrollment 
Veterans Nonveterans Total 

1948" 1,021,000 1,387,200 2,408,200 _ 

1949 725,000 1,525,000 2,250,000 — 6.6% 
1950 545,000 1,605,000 2,150,000 —10.7% 
1951 330,000 1,670,000 2,000,000 —17.0% 
1952 | 165,000 1,785,000 1,950,000 —19.0% 
1955 25,000 1,975,000 2,000,000 —17.0% 
1960 | _ Sa ch 2,500,000 2,500,000 + 3.8% 


1 14 Robert C. Story, 1948 Enrollment in Higher Education Institutions, United States Office of 
Education Circular No. 248 (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1948), 


bd. 3. 
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tion Association in April, 1949 arrived at the estimates of future enrollments 
in higher institutions shown in Table I. The data on veteran enrollees were 
derived after consultation with a representative of the United States Veterans 
Administration. It is especially to be noted that these projections are intended 
to represent not the probable need of, or demand for, higher education but 
simply the actual enrollments that are likely to materialize in view of recent 
trends and under the general conditions which have been assumed. 

Moreover, the estimates relate only to the nation as a whole and to all 
types of higher institutions combined; enrollment trends within a given 
school or area may be quite different from those here projected because of 
conditions which are peculiar to it. Such deviations must, therefore, also be 
given careful consideration in making plans for the future in any institution, 
community, or state. 








CHAPTER 2 


Admission Policies and Procedures’ 


J. Everett Long 


Registrar _ 
West Virginia University 


ESENT methods of estimating the adequacy of the preparation of the 
pall for admission to college are almost as varied as are college 
programs and objectives. Admission policies and procedures of today may 
not properly meet 1955 needs. Guidance of the college student should begin 
in the tenth grade or earlier. There is a critical nationwide need for more 
scientific study of the individual so that the preparatory school and the col- 
lege may jointly counsel the student in selecting that type of educational 
program from which he is capable of profiting most. New policies and new 
techniques must be developed to improve current methods used to identify 
talent, to select individuals at all school levels, to guide them to the proper 
fields, and to place them according to the talents revealed.2 Good admis- 
sion policies and procedures direct the individual to the life for which he 
has peculiar aptitude and to the work which will challenge him to his best 
effort. 


A NEW POINT OF. VIEW IN ADMISSIONS 


If the United States is to meet the challenge to leadership in world affairs, 
the potential talents of all its people must be discovered and developed. It is, 
therefore, necessary that educational opportunity be open to every individual. 
Education beyond the secondary school should no longer be limited to those 
individuals for whom the typical existing collegiate institution now provides 
either general or specialized education. The great variety of potential talent 
calls for a greater variety of educational provision. The nature of post- 
secondary education will be so varied that the concept of admission to col- 
lege should be restated: 

1. It is imperative that identification of potential talent be made early and 

receive continuous attention throughout the individual’s school life. 

2. The process of selection for post-secondary education should be a co- 
operative process, involving the individual, his parents, his school, and 
the higher institution. 

3. The policies controlling admission should be adapted to the educational 
opportunities offered in the higher institution. It must be recognized 
that the requirements should vary in certain respects in different types 

1 Based on the findings of Group 2 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Eleanor F. Dolan, dean, Flora Stone 
Mather College; consultant was Roy Armstrong, director of admissions, University of North 
Carolina. Other members of the group are listed_in_the Appendix. 


2A subcommittee of Group 2, consisting of E. Duncan Grizzell, Jerome W. Howe, Albert S. 
Nichols, and Levi Watkins presented the ensuing statement, which was adopted by the group. 
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of institutions, but each institution should require an accepted minimum 
of general education for admission. The techniques employed in ad- 
mission should be extended to include a variety of appropriate meas- 
ures of achievement and abilities. Estimates of growth in personal and 
social characteristics should be included as a part of the total inventory 
of qualifications for admission. 


Current Admission Practices 


Many colleges admit students on the basis of graduation from high school 
or the equivalent. The present economic situation and the veterans of World 
War II interested in educational benefits have had great influence on current 
admission practice. College Board Entrance Examination results are used 
more frequently than formerly, but the prospect of their becoming generally 
used in lieu of the high school transcript is not promising. A majority of 
colleges recognize satisfactory standard scores on the General Educational 
Development Tests (high school level) subject also to completion of pre- 
paratory school subjects, such as mathematics for engineering, considered by 
the college as essential to various professional curricula. Some institutions 
use American Council on Education tests, but only as supplementary to the 
high school record. Preparatory school grades remain a major factor in ad- 
mission but ate generally recognized as only one major item. General high 
school grade average is becoming recognized as of greater importance than 
any particular pattern of courses. Rank in graduating class is another major 
factor, which acquires additional value when the college has data on the rela- 
tive success in the institution of former graduates of the high school. Rank 
in high school graduating class may indicate motivation regardless of the size 
of the applicant’s class. Motivation is difficult to identify and measure. Corre- 
lation between criteria for admission to a college program and success in the 
college program will increase as techniques for measuring motivation are 
improved. 

A majority of the graduates of our high schools are not preparing for col- 
lege. It is to the mutual advantage of the preparatory schools and the colleges 
to develop testing and guidance programs in the tenth grade or earlier, so 
that the number of students choosing their educational objectives early in life 
may increase, The preparatory school transcript blank adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals is used widely, and it could 
be of greater service if adopted by all high schools and used by all college 
admissions officers. This form calls for both academic and personnel data, 
including the results of achievement, aptitude, and mental tests. These data 
are of great value to college admissions officers and to college counselors 
in assisting the student to elect the general, specialized, technical, or voca- 


3 National Association of Secondary-School Principals, ‘‘Secondary-School Record’’ (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1946). 
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tional program that will benefit him most. College day programs, career day 
programs, high school visitation by college faculty members, high school days 
on college campuses, and informal visits of college admissions officers to 
high schools are all used to bring the present-day high school and the present- 
day college closer together. 

The orientation week or freshman week program has become a fixture on 
most college campuses. An increasing percentage of colleges recognize that 
health of body and mind, social adjustment, and a wholesome moral and 
religious attitude are necessary to a well-rounded person. Colleges and uni- 
versities, privately and publicly supported, are coming to recognize that hav- 
ing accepted the new student they have such a four-fold obligation to him 
regardless of his past history and training. 

Admission policies are slowly becoming more liberal toward out-of-state 
students as the great student overload slowly begins to decline. In most 
instances, the college desires a cosmopolitan student body, but state-supported 
and municipal colleges have had a very pressing first obligation to serve 
applicants from their respective political units. 


Trends in Freshman Admission 


The Oregon-Washington cooperative study has attracted national attention 
to what can be done when the secondary schools and the colleges of a 
geographical area combine to work together in an educational guidance 
program.* 

Chief emphasis in publicity should be given to the advantages of higher 
education in any field—general, specialized, technical, or professional. Young 
people must be interested in higher education first. The merits of a particular 
college or school should be presented fairly and honestly, but it is much 
more important that one promising student be introduced to his proper edu- 
cational field than it is that he go to one or the other of two competing col- 
leges. Colleges should recognize an obligation to students whom they cannot 
admit. Such a student should be guided toward some other field. 

The personal interview is held in high regard by most college admissions 
officers, provided data on the previous history of the individual are available. 
Data should be interpreted, not to lower admission standards, but to broaden 
the foundation of admission. It is likely that in the future more weight will 
be given to scores on mental, achievement, and aptitude tests, and decreasing 
weight will be given to pattern of subject-matter. Statewide, regional, and 
nationwide testing programs will play a prominent part in providing college 
admission data during the years immediately ahead. Widely administered 
testing programs are needed to help solve the American educational prob- 
lem. 


4 Merle S. Kuder and Douglas V. McLane, Mapping Your Education, “A Guide to Planned Edu- 
cation (Portland, Oregon: James, Kerns, and Abbott, 1947). 
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College Recruitment 


Perhaps the best argument for college recruitment is the opportunity the 
college affords to broaden geographical and cultural backgrounds that would 
otherwise be too provincial. Colleges use various methods to interpret their 
programs to the student, his parents, and the preparatory school. The objec- 
tives of the college should be clearly and fairly stated in the catalog and 
other publications. Printed material including pictures should be kept up to 
date. 

The demand for women has increased slightly in some educational fields. 
There are a few professions into which it may not be advisable for women 
to endeavor to enter, but the number of fields open to them has increased. 
Colleges have not tended to limit educational opportunity through admission 
practices. It should be recognized that opportunity in certain professions is 
limited and that in fairness to the applicants the college should avoid accept- 
ing those whose chances of entering such a career are relatively poor. 

Scholarships should be described in the college publications so as to pro- 
vide advance information regarding their nature and number. Scholarships 
should be awarded by a faculty committee both to incoming freshmen and to 
students already in the college. Some higher education leaders feel that schol- 
arships should be awarded solely on merit, but most colleges consider both 
merit and need in making awards. A national program of scholarship aid to 
students in all fields of human interest should be established. Admission 
policies and scholarships must combine to assist the student with both ability 
and ‘‘drive” in attaining his educational objective. 


The Transfer Student 


The college program for orientation of transfers should combine printed 
material with a variety of planned group and individual contacts including 
the use of selected college students. Most colleges require at least one full 
year of residence for a degree, but a student should try to transfer not later 
than the beginning of his junior year. Early in his educational career he 
should select the college in which he desires to complete requirements for 
his bachelor’s degree. If the college feels the student is definitely making a 
mistake in applying for admission to its particular curriculum, the applicant 
should be advised to follow another educational path. 

Admissions officers give weight to the reports of various accrediting and 
evaluating organizations, but the data furnished by the following sources 
serve as a major guide in determining advanced standing in most institutions: 


1. American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
2. Regional accrediting agencies 

3. American Council on Education 

4. United States Office of Education. 
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Colleges in increasing number are collecting data on the success of trans- 
fers from other colleges. The cumulative record for a period of years can 
be of great value to the admissions officer or committee of the college to 
which the new applicant applies for permission to transfer. Some colleges 
evaluate advanced standing for transfer students on the basis of grade aver- 
ages similar to those required of their students, but many colleges refuse 
to allow transfer credit for a course in which the student received the lowest 
passing grade in the first college. This practice discourages the transfer of 
the weaker student. It may be, too, that the purpose is to encourage students 
to transfer to the second institution during their sophomore year or to come 
to the second college directly from high school. If the second college can do 
a better job with the student, such a transfer policy may be justified. 

Notice of the admission of a transfer student should list in detail the exact 
credit allowed for advanced standing. Tentative credit for advanced stand- 
ing should be allowed only in special cases involving nonaccredited first col- 
leges or poor student records at first colleges. As a general rule, notice of 
advanced standing credit allowed should be given by the admissions office at 
the time of the admission of the new transfer student to the second college 
or university. 

The community or junior college offering general education, terminal tech- 
nical courses, and adult education is becoming an increasingly important 
factor in American education. Products of these colleges, like graduates of 
high schools with vocational or similar diversified courses, have some diffi- 
culty meeting senior college and university admission requirements. If the 
products of the junior colleges, like the products of high schools, demonstrate 
in practice that the quality of scholarship rather than pattern of subject- 
matter is the major factor in good preparation for the senior college, the 
history of the community college transfer and of the high school graduate 
may be expected to follow identical trends in college and university ad- 
missions. 

The Graduate Record Examinations are being used by many colleges, but 
the results are frequently used only as supplementary data, Continued sci- 
entific study of the examinations and revision of the tests in light of the 
findings should result in a valuable and major contribution to admissions. 

Credit for educational experience corresponding completely to content 
listed by the college as a course may be established by successfully standing 
an examination at the college. The applicant should be enrolled in the col- 
lege, and the proposed credit should be usable as a major, minor, or elec- 
tive credit. A minimum quality standing of ‘Fair’ should be required for the 
granting of ‘Pass,”’ or credit through examination. 
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Credit for Educational Experience in the Armed Forces 


Practically all colleges have made use of the American Council on Educa- 
tion Guide on educational experiences in the Armed Forces. The first ques- 
tion in the evaluation of the student’s experience is, “What is his educa- 
tional objective?” The second question is, ‘““What does the guide recom- 
mend?” The colleges which have kept those two questions first and have then 
evaluated the data in terms of courses they offer have been universally well 
pleased with the work done by Registrar Tuttle’s committee. This American 
Council on Education report literally “saved” many a hard-pressed admis- 
sions officer during and immediately following World War II. 


Foreign Students 


The admission of foreign students to American colleges is gradually 
becoming a more stable process. A few years ago the greatest single problem 
revolved around the foreign student's ability to understand, write, and speak 
English. Special efforts have been made to improve the checking of the 
applicant by members of the American consular service before the issuance 
of a student visa, and the results are becoming apparent. Various agencies 
are collecting data on foreign school systems, which are of increasing value 
to the American college. The United States Office of Education remains per- 
haps the best known source of data on foreign colleges and universities. Col- 
lege and University, the Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, is carrying much material of value in 
admitting foreign students, and the American Council on Education is plan- 
ning to publish a book on foreign colleges similar to the well-known Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges. The Institute of International Education re- 
mains the best-known organization for bringing the foreign student with 
ability and with need for financial assistance in touch with the American 
college or university that can provide both the training and financial aid 
necessary. The most acute problem for the foreign student today is that of 
finance; it is imperative that means be found promptly to overcome this diffi- 
culty. To know is to understand; our best ambassadors in the future can be 
former foreign students of American colleges who have returned home carry- 
ing the story of American democracy. 


Conclusion 


The successful guidance program of the future will begin in the elementary 
school. Grades ad rank in high school graduating classes will be studied 
by the college admissions officer, as will the scores on mental, achievement, 


5 American Council on Education, A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Forces (Washington, D.C., 1946). 
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and aptitude tests. More data will be collected on the progress in the college 
or university of graduates from particular high schools and of transfers from 
other colleges. The success of the General Educational Development Tests 
(high school level) would seem to indicate that no fixed pattern of entrance 
units is an infallible indication of success in college, particularly when age 
and maturity are considered. College Entrance Examination Board tests will 
be used a little more frequently, particularly in the Northeast. New methods 
and techniques should be developed to identify talent at all levels. Colleges 
have been endeavoring to select the “best’’ talent and have ignored much of 
the “less superior” talent. The college admissions officer should use those 
techniques that have proved satisfactory in the past and combine these with 
data from the state, regional, and national testing programs. 

A cumulative guidance, admissions, and academic file should be built for 
each student. Advisers to students should be selected on the basis of interest 
in people and on the further basis of training in both subject-matter and 
methods; they should be regular members of the teaching staff. The college 
administration should give tangible evidence of the important place this 
service holds by relieving the adviser of some teaching duties in order to 
give him time for conferences with his students. The equivalency of advisory 
service to teaching or research load should be determined after careful study 
of conditions within the college or university. 


CHAPTER 3 


Counseling’ 


Durward W. Aiken 


Director of Student Guidance 
Mississippi State College 


N ANALYSIS of the current problem in counseling indicates that there are 

four basic areas in which study is needed at the present time, These 

areas are: (a) definition of counseling; (b) the process of counseling; (c) the 
counseling staff or personnel; (d) evaluation of counseling. 


Definition 

A sound definition of counseling requires the identification of major 
factors to be included. Processes and relationships must be considered, 

Counseling Versus Advising. Counseling arid advising are not the same. 
The latter is a one-way process in which the counselor assumes responsibility 
for decisions reached. Advising is less desirable than counseling, since it is 
less concerned with the growth of the student in the ability to make his own 
decisions. 

Objectives of Counseling. Counseling is concerned primarily with the 
growth of the student. The focus is on what happens to the student in terms 
of attitude changes as well as decisions arrived at; it is on the student’s 
ability to make decisions and to accept responsibility for them in terms of a 
realistic understanding of his own present and potential capacities and limita- 
tions. Counseling is concerned with two major phases of the development of 
the student: adjustment to the immediate present and planning realistically 
for the future. 

Tests are advantageous to the counselor, but testing is not counseling. 
Tests are merely aids for the counselor. 

In the process of counseling, the counselor is responsible for both diagnosis 
and therapy as these may contribute to the student’s understanding of himself. 

Relationships. Counseling is one of several specialized personnel services 
designed to help solve rather complex problems of adjustment and planning. 
Counseling is also a pervasive function engaged in by all educational work- 
ers, particularly the faculty, as part of their normal responsibility in dealing 
with students. Counseling is performed at various levels in the college in that 
all educational workers counsel to some degree in various situations. Differ- 


1 Based on the findings of Group 3 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Shirley Hamrin, professor of education, 
Northwestern University; consultant was Gilbert Wrenn, adviser of student personnel work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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ent educational workers have varying qualifications for and interest in coun- 
seling. The average faculty person may work with very few students at the 
level of complete understanding and therapy, whereas the trained counselor 
attempts a complete process of counseling students, Furthermore, students 
themselves vary in the degree to which they need or will seek extensive coun- 
seling. 

An individual may counsel at any level of complexity but may need to 
refer students to those with specialized training for more complete help. 
The referral may be in terms of a highly specialized need such as that served 
by a psychiatrist, speech clinician, physician, or social director; it may be in 
terms of a need for more adequate diagnosis or treatment. 

In the counseling process, use may be made of any part of the student's 
experience or any facilities of the educational institution or of the community 
which may contribute as a resource to the adjustment and growth of the 
student. 

In the light of the foregoing concepts, a definition of counseling may be 
ventured: counseling in an educational institution is a purposeful relation- 
ship between two people which focuses upon student growth in self-under- 
standing and self-decision and to which the counselor contributes through 
thorough understanding and careful therapy. \t is engaged in at varying levels 
of complexity by all educational workers. Effective counseling requires adequate 
skill and leadership and the constant use of all instructional and personnel 
services to meet the varying needs of the student. 


The Process of Counseling 


The process of counseling involves collecting adequate records, establishing 
contact with the student, interviewing, and conducting follow-up activities. 

The program of specialized and professional counseling should be under 
the direction or supervision of one individual or office. The utilization of 
faculty counselors requires a clear agreement between the academic dean and 
the coordinator of counseling as to the relationships of the faculty counselors 
or advisers to the counseling program. It follows that the same clear under- 
standing should be reached in regard to dormitory counselors who are under 
the joint supervision of the management of the dormitories and the co- 
ordinator of counseling. 

The collection of adequate and usable records is essential. Such records 
should be available in a central location. Comprehensive records should be 
available to the personnel staff. Pertinent data from the comprehensive rec- 
ords should be available to faculty members. The collection of repetitious 
and irrelevant information should be discouraged. 

Adequate student files should contain such materials as: complete bio- 
graphical data; autobiography; health records; test profiles; high school and 
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college academic records; campus and off-campus employment records; high 
school personnel records; college extra-curricular activities profile; extra- 
curricular interests, both high school and college; vocational interests; re- 
ligious preferences ; and appraisals or comments by teachers and/or counselors. 

Contacts with students may be established by some of the following means: 
preregistration procedures; grade reports issued to students by the faculty 
counselor or adviser; organized extra-curricular activities; social contacts 
sought by the counselor; referrals by other faculty members; referrals by stu- 
dents; referrals by parents; self-referrals; referrals by housing or dormitory 
counselors; orientation programs; publicizing of available facilities through 
student newspapers and other publications. 

Of particular importance is the flow of information to and from the coun- 
selors and the specialists by such means as contact desks, memoranda, and 
referral forms. 

Adequate time should be taken prior to registration to insure proper as- 
signment of advisers or counselors. Careful examination of precollege records 
is one means of making such assignments. It is desirable to allow flexibility 
in changing advisers or counselors. 

The interview is a face-to-face relationship between the counselor and 
counselee, The success of the interview is dependent on two factors: (a) the 
information used by the counselor and (b) the interview proper. As coun- 
seling is not always a one-visit experience and may involve a series of inter- 
views with the student, varying techniques will need to be used and ad- 
justed to the student, Adequate facilities for privacy are essential to satis- 
factory interviewing. An attitude of leisureliness and willingness on the part 
of the counselor is likewise essential. More attention should be given to the 
emotional problems of the student than to the intellectual. With students 
in obvious states of tension or conflict, a completely permissive situation 
should be provided, with complete opportunity for emotional release and 
student-initiated response. 

The counselor should prepare himself for the interview by examination 
of existing records beforehand. Obvious examination of records in the pres- 
ence of the student is ill-advised. Notes on the interview should be made 
afterwards unless permission has been granted by the student for notes to 
be made during the interview. 

The counselor should not devote his entire time to interviewing problem 
cases alone, but should make every effort to see as wide a range of students 
as possible to avoid stigmatizing himself or his office as being concerned only 
with discipline or problem cases. Such a reputation would mar the effective- 
ness of the counseling service. 

The follow-up is as essential to good counseling as the interview. As 
further interviews are frequently necessary, the counselor should seek to 
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keep the door open for such interviews and to prepare for them by pursuing 
any recommendations made to the student. 

Sharing information with all persons concerned is vitally important to 
successful counseling. 


Selection and Development of Counselors 


Since all faculty members have some responsibility for performing coun- 
seling functions, it is desirable that prospective faculty members be engaged 
by administrative officials with this thought in mind. Graduate schools should 
discharge their responsibility in preparing future college teachers to fulfill 
this obligation. Attention should be given, in the selection of faculty coun- 
selors, to the possibility of reduction of teaching load and/or the reduction 
of committee assignments for the faculty member who is given any sizeable 
counseling load. The contract for the faculty member should include men- 
tion of any special counseling assignment, with perhaps some indication of 
the relative amount of time to be spent in teaching and in counseling. 

Counseling may be performed on various levels; the number of these 
levels will vary with the size and nature of the institution. Many faculty 
members may serve as educational advisers to assigned groups of students. 
Certain members of the faculty will further serve as semi-professional coun- 
selors. Since more than educational advising will be done at this level, time 
must be insured in the programs of the counselors to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Special counselors may be of two kinds: (a) the “generalist,” whose par- 
ticular function it is to understand the comprehensive student problem in 
the light of institutional policies and practices and make general recommenda- 
tions, and (b) the “specialist,” whose particular education and experience 
equip him to work in technical areas of counseling, such as religion, student 
finance, speech, health, and other fields. 

In the assignment of students to faculty advisers and semi-professional 
counselors, care must be taken if the most effective outcomes are to be real- 
ized. The assignment should be made by the coordinator of the counseling 
program on the basis of careful study of the student’s preadmission material 
and a knowledge of the counselor’s interest in the student. Provision must 
be made for the student to be able to request and secure a change of coun- 
selors, and vice versa. 

The special counselor will serve both as the referral agent for individual 
counselees and as a vital contributor to the in-service development program 
for general faculty counselors. 

Students may serve as assistant counselors in certain areas of the total pro- 
gram. These students must be selected from among the mature students, 
usually from the upper division of the college. Their responsibilities and 
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limitations must be stipulated at the time of selection, and a program should 
be provided for their development as counselors. The developmental program 
may be given in the spring preceding their assignment and in the early fall 
of the college year in which they serve as student counselors. The student 
counselor group should be represented on the planning and policy-forming 
committee working with the coordinator of the program. The areas in which 
students may assist include: working with students in residence units to de- 
velop desirable social attitudes and behavior and good study habits; helping 
to orient new students with reference to campus activities and general phi- 
losophy and practices. 

Since counseling is to be engaged in by many faculty members with varying 
backgrounds and training, there should be a central official responsible for 
coordinating counseling and the program of counselor development. The co- 
ordinator should be a member of the faculty policy committee representing 
the specialized interests of the counseling program, but the majority of the 
committee members should be from the regular faculty and students. This 
committee should have the responsibility for setting the policy and boundaries 
of the total college counseling program. The coordinator should have regular 
meetings of representatives of all the special counseling services on the 
campus, as members of the counseling staff. These meetings should give the 
coordinator information on all the various special programs of the several 
areas of counseling and serve as one means for disseminating pertinent in- 
formation from the central office. 

The coordination of counseling services may be accomplished by such 
methods as the following: (a) contact desk to collect pertinent information 
on students; (b) confidential registration file of names and perhaps reports 
of those students working with a special counselor; (c) central records file 
with duplicate copies of pertinent information sent to those most directly 
concerned; (d) a case conference of those most directly concerned with a 
particular student to discuss the problems of that individual, the conference 
serving as an in-service training device as well as a means of sharing the 
responsibility for decisions made. 

Every faculty counselor should have a part in an organized in-service de- 
velopment program in order to know his own limitations as a counselor and 
his relationship to the total counseling program on the campus. The means 
used in the in-service development program may include: (a) faculty hand- 
books; (b) special training courses in particular areas during summer; (c) 
initial fall training programs which include the orientation of the faculty 
member to the total college program as well as to the specific counseling pro- 
gram of which he is a part. 

The development program should cover: sources of specific counseling aids 
on the campus; registration procedures; system of referral in use on the 
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campus ; philosophy and practices of the institution; method of using material 
available, including test data; the extra-curricular program; student self-help 
and scholarship aid; bibliography for counseling material and reports on pro- 
fessional articles; visits of consultants; workshops and seminars available dur- 
ing the year. 


Evaluation of the Counseling Program 


An appraisal of the counseling program at frequent intervals is to be 
recommended and encouraged. This is a necessary procedure to justify the 
philosophy controlling the program, the staff time spent in counseling, and 
the financial expenditures for the services, A frequent checking of the use- 
fulness of the services to the student is of value in promoting and adding 
worthy areas of service and in discontinuing those that are ineffective for 
student or institution. Evaluation will also promote expansion of services in 
some areas and will indicate new functions that are needed to improve the 
effectiveness of the program. 

Certain basic principles should be kept in mind in making careful evalua- 
tion of a counseling program: 


1. Evaluation is more than a description, A criterion of desirable change 
in behavior must be established and the counseling procedure measured 
against this criterion. 

2. The pattern of the evaluation should be determined in terms of the use 
that is to be made of it. Is the evaluation being made for the benefit 
of the administrator, the counselor, or the counselee? 

3. Fundamentally, evaluation should attempt to determine the influence 
counseling has had upon the self-insight attitudes, plans, and present 
adjustment of the student. 

4, The method used to determine the effectiveness of the service in terms 
of a given criterion must be chosen to provide the best possible meas- 
ure of the particular form of behavior being studied. 

5. Evaluation must be considered at the time a program is first planned or 
when modifications are planned, so that changes may be made in such 
a way that later evaluation is possible. Its major purpose is to improve 
the counseling service through determination of better procedures and 
techniques of counseling. 


Suggested criteria to be used in the evaluation of counseling services are 
(basic over-all criteria are in terms of desirable changes in student behavior 
and attitudes): (a) increased frequency of use of counseling facilities; (b) 
decrease in student academic mortality; (c) decrease in discipline cases both 
in number and in severity; (d) an increase in proportion of referrals from 
students and in self-referrals; (e) changes in curricula resulting from an 
application of what has been found to be a need of students; (f) amount 
of participation by students in activities; (g) favorable student reaction to 
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value of services involved; (h) improved social adjustment on campus; 
(i) improved self-insight of students (more appropriate vocational choices, 
for example) ; (j) social and vocational adjustment after leaving the institu- 
tion. 

The choice of the procedures to be used in conducting an evaluation of 
the counseling services is important. Obviously the method must be fitted 
to the type of service that is being appraised and, even more, appropriate 
to the criteria against which the evaluation is being made. Some of the 
methods by which the evaluation may be conducted are: (a) examination 
of records of students concerning counseling sought, participation in ac- 
tivities, course changes, vocational choices, and use of records by the faculty; 
(b) use of a student checklist to identify problems; (c) interview of stu- 
dents to determine reactions to the counseling services; (d) follow-up of 
referrals; (e) check on behavior changes through interview records; (f) 
measurement of before-and-after behavior by means of tests; (g) use of 
exit interviews to determine reaction to personnel services in such cases; 
(h) follow-up of former students and graduates through questionnaires and 
interviews. 

In conclusion, it is important to keep in mind that counseling must be 
continually adapted and revised if it is to help present-day students to meet 
their immediate and future needs. Student needs change, as do the condi- 
tions on the campus under which the counseling program operates. Periodic 
evaluative studies of the counseling program provide a valuable means of 
determining the extent to which the various services are meeting the needs 
of individual students, 























CHAPTER 4 


Student Activities’ 


Phil B. Narmore 


Executive Dean 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
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The Role of Student Activities 


HE WORLD of tomorrow will be the heritage of our young people today, 
a the leaders of the world of tomorrow will come largely from our 
present campus leaders. The potentialities for their future leadership rest to a 
large extent on the shoulders of those who counsel with them through ad- 
ministrative and teaching contacts. 

While a four-year college experience will not in itself completely prepare 
leaders for a life of service, the broad principles of mental and spiritual 
truths, when presented by teachers and administrators endowed with creative 
intelligence, will inculcate in students a spirit of service and responsibility 
toward their fellow men. 

The whole educational process implies that students must Jearn from 
teachers. The development of leadership obtained through participating in 
student activities should therefore have the direction of the most able leader- 
ship available on our faculties, if our campus leaders are to gain wisdom 
while developing well-rounded personalities. Teachers and administrators will 
need to bear in mind in planning next steps in the development of extra- 
curricular activities that the pattern now in existence did not originate as 
part of a total educational plan. The activities on the college or university 
campus exist within the academic setting but somewhat apart from an ade- 
quate interpretation as to their contribution in the educational process, For 
the most part, it must be recognized that their inception and growth have 
been produced by student initiative, expression, and enterprise from which 
has arisen an amazing fabric of material for the learning process. 

Official college attitudes towards extra-curricular activities have ranged 
from “viewing with alarm’’ to close regulation, and now to the beginnings 
of a process of integration into the total institutional program. This integra- 
tion requires a careful reconsideration of the value of student activities for 
(a) social adjustment, (b) leadership development, (c) development of 
cooperative techniques, group enterprise, and group life, (d) the expres- 
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1 Based on the findings of Group 4 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Victor F. Spathelf, dean of student affairs, 
ayne University; consultants were A. J. Haack, dean of students, Washington University, and 
Noble Hendrix, dean of students, University of Alabama. Other members of the group are listed 
in the Appendix. 
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sion of student needs and interest, (e) the application of academic learning, 
(f) their contribution to vocational effectiveness, and a host of other possi- 
bilities recognized perhaps more vitally in the business affairs of the world 
than in the halls of learning. Faculty, students, and administration have a 
joint challenge and responsibility in such an evaluation. 


Role of Students in Policy and Administration 


Student Government Interests. On nearly all campuses the term ‘Student 
Government” is a misnomer, as student government exists only within 
limited authority. Student decisions must, of necessity, depend on their knowl- 
edge, proximity, and maturity. Frequently students ask for authority but at 
the same time side-step the accompanying responsibility. The college must 
insist on students assuming responsibility for all delegated authority if the 
activity is to serve an educational purpose. However, a marked shift is be- 
coming apparent in the concern of the student body for many phases of 
college activity which affect the welfare and educational development of the 
students. Students not only wish greater freedom for their enterprises, but 
they also wish to share their concerns with faculty and administrative officers 
in such matters as housing, discipline, curriculum planning, and instructional 
appraisal. Skillful handling of these matters can result in material advantage 
to the institution and to the student. 

Student Participation in Administration. Student participation opportuni- 
ties in school affairs have not kept pace with the interest and motivation of 
students. Much confusion has resulted from the student onslaught upon new 
frontiers of activity. This has largely developed because of the lack of in- 
Cisive and sympathetic thought in defining areas for constructive student en- 
terprise. Failure to achieve such definition or, indeed, resistance to it has led 
in many cases to an aggressive negativism towards faculty and administration. 
A possible solution lies in defining three levels of operations: (a) the widest 
possible autonomy for students in handling student enterprises; (b) joint 
student-faculty operation in certain areas of policy formation and decision 
appropriate to such action; (c) a technique for reflecting student opinion 
and concern on matters of institutional operation wherein students cannot 
justifiably participate actively, The latter is a problem of communication 
calling for creative thought and action. This problem of communication is 
approached presently by two distinct methods: the older method uses a 
faculty adviser to keep students informed; the newer method brings repre- 
sentatives of the student body to administrative councils. The latter method 
permits rapid dissemination of knowledge concerning actions taken by the 
college heads and permits student representatives to hear discussions leading 
up to the formation of decisions. Most students do not seem to be as interested 
in voting on the administrative decisions as they are in having an opportunity 
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to register their views before the decision is made, It appears that small, 
private colleges, dependent largely on fees for support, may undergo more 
student pressure in the effort to gain authority than larger schools having en- 
dowments or state assistance which make them less dependent on student 
fees. 

Development of Student Responsibility. Colleges generally recognize that 
there is a difference between a responsible student and a student with re- 
sponsibility. The college should encourage development of a sense of student 
responsibility by offering wide opportunity for practice in acts of responsi- 
bility. Effective communication with students, wise counseling, and the ability 
of the college to absorb errors in student judgment are implicit in good 
practice. A clear definition is needed as to the responsibilities which students 
are to assume and the areas in which the institution cannot compromise its 
responsibilities. Students must appreciate that the maintenance and expan- 
sion of opportunities depend measurably upon their mature performance. Stu- 
dents could develop more responsibility by assisting their fellow students. 
The following questions are pertinent: Is advice and academic aid given by 
upperclassmen to the 50 or 75 percent who never reach their senior year? Is 
encouragement shown students who make up 66 percent of those that drop 
out while passing their work? Is student advice given that 50 percent who 
change their curriculum at least once while in college? To what extent have 
students attempted to inculcate the principles of integrity in that large per- 
centage of students who say they would cheat if necessary? True, none of 
those helpful acts are required of students; however, the experience of help- 
ing fellow students would do much to create and maintain a spirit of student 
responsibility. 


Student Activities 


Participation in Student Organizations. While it is generally agreed that 
participation by every student in extra-curricular activities is desirable, the 
optimum time spent by individual students may vary widely because of other 
commitments. Wayne University reports 11.8 percent of daytime as being 
used by its students in 135 extra-curricular activities, while strictly profes- 
sional schools report a somewhat lower percent. Unfortunately, a few students 
fail and drop out of college because of their over-participation in student activi- 
ties. Here, again, we find opportunities for advisement and counseling in deter- 
mining the proper balance between academic and activity interests. Such 
counseling should begin during freshman orientation week and continue to 
graduation. The “eager beaver’ type of student can be forced to limit his 
enthusiasm for student activities by the adoption of a so-called point system, 
with each activity being given a weighted value depending on the time re- 
quired, and by placing an over-all maximum number of points which any 
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student may carry at one time. Students generally agree that, while it is diffi- 
cult exactly to evaluate activity in points, they are in favor of the system which 
prevents a few aggressive individuals from garnering the majority of the 
campus leadership positions. 

The value of extra-curricular activities as educational tools is so important 
to development of a well-rounded individual that all students should par- 
ticipate in some manner. The faculty, administrative officers, and advisers 
should advise and encourage participation. However, compulsory participa- 
tion does not seem to be advisable. 

The type of activity that seems to be particularly needed on most college 
campuses is that activity which cuts across broad groupings of students. Such 
activities break down the so-called “vested interests’ groups and tend to 
build up campus-wide interest and loyalty. 

Discrimination in Student Organizations. The elimination of discrimina- 
tion in student activities cannot be effectively accomplished by institutional 
fiat or legislative action any more than morals can be controlled by legisla- 
tion. Only education in a broad sense brings about moral righteousness among 
peoples of different races, creeds, colors, or widely divergent backgrounds. 
It is the responsibility of the institution to encourage free discussion and 
broad study in an effort to alter undesirable practices, While time may cure 
all ills, something more than just time is needed. What is needed most of all 
is the desire to understand the needs and rights of others and to develop 
a realistic formula within a practical framework. 

Student Religious Activities. It is a matter of great concern that the college 
period of a man’s life is sometimes a low point in his religious experience. 
Perhaps more people pull away from their religion during college than at any 
other similar period. This may occur because of absence of parental influence; 
it may occur because so many student religious activity programs are token in 
character; or it may occur because of the negative attitudes assumed by the 
faculty. Frequently the student’s family is partly responsible for his not taking 
a greater interest in the college religious experience. The state-controlled col- 
leges frequently claim they can take no part in correcting the situation, but, 
at least, no college should discourage religious groups. 

In spite of the unfortunate situation at present, certain signs indicate an 
improved pattern in the religious fabric being woven in the lives of college 
students. One large state-supported engineering school in the Southeast has 
on the campus two full-time ministers, supported by their denominations, to 
attend to the religious affairs of students. Two other denominations have 
representatives that regularly look after the spiritual interests of students on 
the campus. Fourteen churches, within walking distance of the campus, regu- 
larly cater to their student groups, many having Sunday School classes made 
up exclusively of college students. 
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National Student Organizations. The effect of the National Student Associa- 
tion on local student government is something that cannot be completely 
evaluated without further experience. Officers of the Association, meeting 
with a group of faculty leaders in the National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation in April, 1949, insisted they cannot and will not impose any pattern 
of student government on member organizations. They claim as their objec- 
tive the strengthening of student government by means of reports and various 
studies. They further reported only nine student bodies out of 280 had with- 
drawn from the movement, The Association seems to have weathered the 
usual difficulties incident to the organizing of any large group. It is at present 
working out a reduced fee basis, since large fees have proved to be a deterrent 
to growth. The original suspicion of radicalism seems to be allayed some- 
what, but many member colleges seem to have assumed the “wait and see”’ 
attitude. If the organization has done nothing more, it has broadened the 
outlook of many provincial colleges whose interests were formerly limited 
to their own campus communities. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Organization and Administration of Student 
Personnel Programs’ 


Charles A. Seidle 


Associate Dean of Students 
Lehigh University 


OLLEGES and universities in increasing number are setting up compre- 
hensive and integrated programs of student personnel services. The 
scope of these services, the comprehensiveness, and the degree of integra- 
tion depend upon three factors: first, the point of view, not only of the per- 
sonnel officers but of the faculty and other administrative officers; second, 
the personnel staff, with the professional and personal qualifications, training, 
and experience of its members; third, the provision for services. These three 
factors are interrelated and interdependent. An adequate student personnel or- 
ganization cannot function without recognition of the importance and contri- 
bution of each of these elements and without provision for joining them into 
a dynamic program. 


A Point of View 


The ‘‘personnel point of view” is more than the trademark among person- 
nel officers. It is an attempt to see the student as a whole being in contrast 
with a fractional, departmental point of view. It is an attempt to promote 
the development of the student as a social man. It is an attempt to provide 
adequate guidance upon the basis of insights gained through seeing the 
whole student. 

This point of view recognizes that today a student enters college with 
little assurance as to the type of society into which he will be graduated 
four years later, that he comes from and will return to a complex, compli- 
cated, and confused civilization, and that colleges and universities, probably 
of necessity, reflect some of this confusion. 

The personnel officer hopes to help the student find and define his goal 
and to move in the direction of achieving that goal in the midst of, and 
aware of, complexities and distractions. 

Sufficient study, particularly during recent years, has been made of the 
“problems of youth” to obviate the necessity of repeating in detail the dif- 


1 Based on the findings of Group 5 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the grour was Lawrence A. Kimpton, dean of students, 
Stanford porno consultants were S. L. Crawley, associate dean of students, City College of 
New York, and Donfred H. Gardner, dean of students, University of Akron. Other members of 
the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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ficulties faced by adolescents in growing up in modern industrial society. 
Brief note need be made only of some of the peculiarly strong stresses in 
the late adolescent years. Dr. Lawrence K. Frank of the Institute on Per- 
sonality Development, New York, wrote in the Yearbook? on Adolescence: 


Adolescence is both a biological process and a social-cultural transition. 
The juvenile organism undergoes a process of growth and maturation as it 
moves toward adult size and functional capacity, and, more or less con- 
currently, the individual must pass through a transition from the status and 
conduct of a child to the responsibilities of the adult, The suitable adjust- 
ment of these processes, each to the other, and the appropriate direction and 
timing of the demands made by adults upon the developing adolescent are 
important factors in the ease and adequacy of growing up in our culture. 


Dr. Frank emphasized that this transition is not always made without 
harmful effects on the individual when he contrasted the figures for first 
admissions to state hospitals for mental disorders of the two adolescent age 
periods ten to fourteen and fifteen to nineteen. The first admissions for the 
younger age period are very low, only 4.3 per 100,000 children of that age 
in New York State; while in the next five-year age period the increase is 
almost ten-fold: 40.3 per 100,000 children. The second age period covers 
the normal years for entering college. 

In the area of social maturing, the problems of adjustment increase in 
direct, if not in geometric, relation to the complexity of the culture in which 
the young people live. This relationship is heightened when it is contrasted 
with life in a simpler society. Dr. Margaret Mead’s classic study® of adoles- 
cent experiences in a primitive society enunciated a principle equally ap- 
plicable to boys and girls: 

. adolescence represented no period of crisis or stress, but was instead 
an orderly development of a set of slowly maturing interests and activities. 


The girls’ minds were perplexed by no conflicts, troubled by no philosophi- 
cal queries, beset by no remote ambitions. 


Professor Edwards,* of the University of Chicago, has stated in dramatic 
terms the difficulties of adjustment to our complex modern society: 


The adolescent today must in some way adjust to a culture that is char- 
acterized by instability, confusion, and conflict. Turn where he may or do 
what he will, he cannot escape the forces that are creating a novel, baffling, 
and, far too often, a tragic world. These forces stem, in the main, from 
science and invention translated into technology. Caught in the grip of a 
great technological revolution our society is undergoing changes no less 
significant than those produced by the shift from a feudal to a capitalistic 


2 Nelson B. Henry (editor), Adolescence, 43rd Yearbook, Part 1, National Society for the Study 
of Education (Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 1. 
. 3 Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1928), 


» 197. 
. 4 Newton Edwards, ‘‘The Adolescent in Technical ag Adolescence, 43rd Yearbook, Na- 
ine Society for the Study of Education (Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1944), 
p. 185. 
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economy or by the industrial revolution in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 


The personnel officer must reckon with the effect of such stresses and 
tensions on the lives, the thinking, and the activities of college students. 

Along with provision for the mental stimulation and education of the 
young people committed to their charge, colleges and universities have long 
assumed some responsibility for the physical well-being of their students. 
For the past quarter century there has been a growing awareness of responsi- 
bility for the social maturing of students. More recently institutions have 
accepted responsibility for the emotional development of their students. Cur- 
rently many personnel officers recognize that in addition to responsibility for 
the mental, physical, social, and emotional development of students, the 
institution is obligated to provide ways and means of seeing the student, 
insofar as possible, as a whole being struggling in a complicated society. 
More than that, for the student personnel program to be effective, it must rest 
upon an acceptance of this point of view by other administrative officers and 
members of the faculty. 

This is not to say that every member of the staff and faculty should have or 
should be an exponent of the “personnel point of view.” It is to say that 
such a philosophy must be presented to the institution which then either ac- 
cepts responsibility for the whole student or for only fractional parts of 
the individual and develops its program accordingly. Institutions can be just 
as intellectually dishonest in making claims to help the student achieve “a 
well-rounded, well-balanced education for citizenship’ and then failing to 
provide that all-roundedness as they can be in making and not fulfilling 
claims of high academic attainment. 

In the organization and administration of institutions of higher education 
the student personnel program takes its place with the academic program, 
with business services, and with public relations and development as one of 
the four major functional divisions of the institution. It provides a point of 
view not only for the members of its own staff but for a working agreement 
with the members of the other divisions. 


Student Personnel Officers 


Student personnel administration is part of the profession of education. 
As one of the newer members of the profession, it has a somewhat hazardous 
advantage of being able to develop its own training program without en- 
cumbrances of age and tradition. Five recommendations are presented for 
consideration by members of the profession in the recruiting, screening, and 
training of men and women for administrative and specialized duties in 
student personnel administration: 
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. Certain innate characteristics are necessary for the personnel worker, 
such as a warm, out-going personality. 
2. It is desirable that his sedeatitiinss background be general rather than 
specialized, that his preparation include, either on the undergraduate 
or graduate level, work in hygiene, sociology, and psychology. 

3. He should have availed himself of opportunities for working with 
people both in school and in civic groups, Provision should be made for 
him to serve as an intern while an undergraduate as well as during or 
following graduate work. Some administrators have found it helpful 
to use students as non-paid members of their personnel staffs so that 
the students may have opportunity for what has been called “active, 
joint, colleague participation’ with members of the staff. 

4. Some administrators emphasize the need for each personnel worker's 
having a subject-matter field. This gives the young person entering per- 
sonnel work prior experience in depth and euiatin, and, where 
possible, provides opportunity for faculty status in function as well as 
in name, It also provides for teaching experience prior to administra- 
tion. 

5. It is recognized that there is no substitute for experience, that maturity of 
judgment through making decisions, through group work, through 
individual counseling is essential for the personal and professional de- 
velopment of personnel workers. 


A second hazardous advantage of a new profession is the challenge to the 
members of the profession to define and to determine their status. This is 
not easily achieved; but setting up recognized criteria for the training pro- 
gram and probationary period will move in the direction of defining the 
status of the members of the profession. It is generally recommended that 
qualified personnel workers be given commensurate faculty rank with the 
rights and privileges recognized by their institutions for teaching faculty. 

A third hazardous advantage of a new profession is the opportunity for 
devising and adopting a code of ethics. Some leaders in the field of personnel 
administration see this as one of their profession’s greatest needs today. 
They note that the personnel worker is uniquely charged with grave re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the welfare of individuals and the reputa- 
tion and good name of his institution. Under these circumstances they feel 
that serious thought should be given to the development of a code of 
ethics for the profession of student personnel administration. 

In summary, four recommendations are made for the promotion of more 
harmonious relations between members of the student personnel division 
and members of the faculty and administration: 


1. The administration and organization of any student personnel program 
must be an active part of the functioning college structure and must 
recognize joint administrative, faculty, and student participation. 

2. Within any college structure, curriculum and program planning may 

well be a responsibility of the faculties of various academic depart- 

ments. However, the evaluation of aptitudes against irregularities of 
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achievement and the vocational, personal, and educational guidance of 
the individual student present needs which can be better handled by 
established student personnel services. 

3. Student personnel programs must recognize the valuable contributions 
made by members of the faculty who show active interest in the welfare 
of students, who serve as organizational advisers, and who participate 
as members of policy-making and planning committees.® 

4, The members of any established student personnel organization should 
not be isolated within the college structure but should, when qualified, 
be offered the benefits ordinarily associated with faculty rank and status. 


Provision for Personnel Services 


It is essential that the administration and coordination of personnel serv- 
ices be made the responsibility of an administrative official or, in some cases, 
of a personnel committee under one person’s leadership.® 

Functions of the student personnel program vary almost with the number 
of institutions providing personnel organizations. The extensiveness and 
comprehensiveness of the services, the degree of coordination and integration, 
and the effectiveness of the services will depend upon the point of view of 
the institution and the qualities and abilities of the individuals administering 
the program. 

The activities of a student personnel program can be summarized under 
their familiar categories of preadmission, admission, testing, orientation, 
registration, student health, financial aid, housing, feeding, recreation, group 
activities, placement, and counseling (personnel, adjustive, vocational, reli- 
gious, academic, and specialized). 

Of particular concern to personnel officers is the administration of disci- 
pline. Since the line of delegated authority and responsibility in colleges 
and universities necessitates placing disciplinary functions in one officer, it is 
assumed that that officer, as in the past, will continue to be the dean or 
director of personnel services. This presents a dilemma which must be faced 
squarely. The student personnel program is fundamentally a part of the 
educational process for the effective adjustment of students to society through 
individual and group guidance and counseling. Such guidance depends largely 
upon the establishment and acceptance of rapport between the personnel 
officers and the students, 

The administration of discipline by members of the student personnel staff 
breaks or undermines the desired relationship and confidence between coun- 
selor and counselee, between staff and student body. In order to mitigate the 
deleterious effect of assigning student discipline to the personnel officer, the 
following recommendations are proposed to the end that discipline may be 








5 Mrs. Herbert Hawkes, ‘‘Student Counseling,”” Current Problems in Higher Education, 1947 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of the United States, 1947), 111-122. 
6 Mrs. Herbert Hawkes, ibid., 111-112. 
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administered intelligently and sympathetically so that it need not become a 
barrier to the development of a good personnel program: 


1. Students should be helped to learn and to practice the responsibilities 
of social living and self-discipline through the most effective means of 
precept, courses, experience, and group controls, 

2. Faculty and other administrative officers must be brought to understand 
the need for seeing the reasons behind overt behavior patterns rather 
than dealing simply with symptomatic action. 

3. Personnel officers must utilize the best techniques and skills available 
for orientation, adjustment, and rehabilitation through preventive and 
adjustive counseling, mental hygiene, and appropriate referrals. 

4. Personnel programs and facilities must be defined and made known to 
students so that they may take advantage of these agencies for their 
self-development, solving of problems, and lessening of tensions. 


The provision for personnel services is not cheap. The willingness of col- 
leges and universities to institute such services depends upon the recognition 
by trustees, administrative officers, and faculties of the need for providing 
for the welfare of the students, for coordinating activities involving student 
life, and for helping the student to understand himself as a whole person and 
to realize his abilities to the fullest extent. 

The actual chart of organization to achieve such objectives must be worked 
out on each campus in relation to the total objectives of that institution, its 
size, its organization, and its control. 


Conclusion 


The organization and administration of student personnel programs do 
not take place in a vacuum, Such a program is the result of the establishment 
of a point of view, of the effective functioning of qualified personnel, and 
of the development of adequate services for the welfare of students in an edu- 
cational process which recognizes the integrity of the individual and his 
relationship to society. 

Obviously the program must be well-organized and well-administered ; it 
must be thoughtfully and consciously related to the other major divisions 
of the college or university. Most of all, it must be vital, dynamic, on-going. 

Certain dangers inherent in administration and organization must be con- 
sciously avoided. Sterility is the penalty for too great emphasis on tech- 
niques and methods. Futility is the penalty for blind devotion to organiza- 
tion. And decadence is the penalty for over-administration. 

Personnel officers work not with things, not with books and machines, 
but with human beings. Several years ago, in discussing the nature of the 
task of the dean of men, Dr. Christian Gauss, dean emeritus of Princeton 
University, emphasized that the human relationship must be recognized by all 
persons on college campuses who work with young people, but most par- 
ticularly by the deans of men who are 
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. . . the creators of the community in which our American undergraduates 
must learn the most important of all the liberal arts: the art of living co- 
operatively with other men toward a common end. What we need most just 
now is not more learned treatises on democracy or even on American civili- 
zation. The dean’s job is to build on his own campus a community con- 
sciousness so strong that the habit of living in that community will durably 
impress itself on every student and make him understand what the word 
“humane” means.’ 


7 Address delivered before the 1947 meeting of the National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








CHAPTER 6 


Intercollegiate Athletic Programs 
and Policies’ 


George D. Small 


Assistant to the President and Coordinator for Veterans 
University of Tulsa 


Development of Intercollegiate Athletic Programs 


Roce athletic programs in the American college and university 
originated from the basic instincts and desires of students, In the early 
stages of development such programs were largely informal and unplanned. 
Scheduling of games was arranged by the football or baseball team of one 
institution issuing a challenge to the football or baseball team of a neighbor- 
hood institution. The coach was as likely as not to be one of the players. 
Spectators who were interested enough to turn out for the games paraded 
up and down the side lines to place themselves in more advantageous posi- 
tion not only to see the game but to harangue the players of the opposing 
team. Since there were no eligibility rules, “ringers” were so frequent that 
loyal rooters from one institution often found it difficult to recognize the 
personnel of their own team from game to game. The star player from one 
college might be the star player on an opposing team the next year or even 
the next game. 

These early contests between neighborhood colleges were in the strictest 
sense of the word ‘‘student activities.” In most instances there was little or no 
administrative or faculty control or recognition. Critics of modern-day foot- 
ball who advocate giving the game back to the students would do well to 
look into the early history of intercollegiate sports. 

It is only natural that against the background of such an unplanned and 
eclectic growth many of the evils which sprang up in early intercollegiate 
athletic contests should persist to plague modern-day programs. Unethical 
recruiting, unjustifiable subsidization, overemphasis on winning, unfair treat- 
ment of coaches, records of poor sportsmanship, exploitation of youth par- 
ticipating in the program, distorted sense of values as to the importance of 
athletics and athletes in life, overemphasis of athletics in relationship to other 
aspects of the educational program, imbalance in the total sports program, 

1 Based on the findings of Group 6 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was S. E. Crowe, dean of students, Michigan 


State College; consultants were Ralph Aigler, professor of law, University of Michigan, and K, E. 
Leib, professor of commerce, State University of Iowa, Other members of the group are listed 


in the Appendix. 
[38] 
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alumni interference in college administration, intimidation of faculty mem- 
bers, and strained relationships between rival colleges were present in the 
early programs ; they are present today. 

But despite the evils which many maintain are inherent in the intercol- 
legiate athletic program—past and present—it is safe to assume that athletics 
have continued to occupy an important place in the educational scheme of 
things largely because they have persisted in meeting the same basic instincts 
and needs of students which brought them into existence. It seems not too 
far fetched to say that if by some fiat college presidents and others should 
get together and abolish intercollegiate athletic programs, before many years 
had passed students would through their own initiative bring them back to 
the college campus to occupy much the same position which they occupy 
today. 

It would seem, then, that the intercollegiate athletic program is serving a 
need of students which is not at the present time being met by any other 
activity in the educational program of the American college. What is the 
basis of this appeal? In addition to meeting the basic needs of youth by 
providing an outlet for their competitive physical instincts and desires, there 
is evidence to support the oft-made statement that such programs also serve 
as a vitalizing influence in the total educational program and bring a spirit 
of loyalty, unity, and morale to the student body, faculty, and alumni, State- 
ments made by military authorities indicate that such programs have served the 
same purposes for the nation during periods of emergency. Leadership, co- 
operation, and initiative are characteristics of American youth which military 
leaders have attributed partially to participation in athletic contests. Many 
business and industrial authorities have also been liberal in their praise of the 
employable qualities possessed by young men who have participated in inter- 
collegiate sports. 

Despite recognized evils the intercollegiate athletic program is firmly en- 
trenched on the American college campus. Few colleges will initiate such 
drastic action against the program as did the University of Chicago. Is it not 
time, therefore, for colleges and universities to recognize this fact, quit treat- 
ing the intercollegiate athletic program as an unwanted and rejected step- 
child, and initiate instead plans to make it function more effectively as an 
agency of education ? 


Proposals for More Adequate Control of 
Intercollegiate Athletic Programs 


What controls need to be initiated to make the program of intercollegiate 
athletics a more effective instrument of education? The following three-point 
program would do much to bring a semblance of balance and purpose to what 
otherwise presents a chaotic picture in the American educational scene. 
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I. INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 


First, there must be full acceptance and recognition by administration, 
faculty, and students that intercollegiate athletics constitute a vital and integral 
aspect of modern-day higher education. To date, the majority of college ad- 
ministrators and faculty have dealt with intercollegiate athletics as a neces- 
sary evil—something which they tolerate because of public demand. They 
have only a speaking acquaintance with the National Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association Sanity Code and other reform movements which conceivably 
could do much to remedy many present-day evils. 

Such a negative attitude on the part of administration and faculty has made 
coaches, directors, and others directly associated with athletic programs feel 
unwanted and set apart from regular educational channels; they fail to sense 
an educational support for their programs. When they have failed to receive 
support from within their own circles, it has been inevitable in the light of 
growing interest in athletics that they should turn to “outsiders” for this 
support. The alumni have been interested even when faculty and administra- 
tion were not. Often other interested “‘outsiders” have been brought into the 
fold by the alumni on the basis of civic pride and loyalty. Thus, lack of inter- 
est and even inertia on the patt of administration and faculty have been 
largely responsible for the overemphasis on college athletics which they so 
much deplore today. 

Such “‘outside” and alumni interests are firmly entrenched in the inter- 
collegiate athletic program today. If all of the problems involved are to be 
faced realistically, it may be necessary to recognize that outside controls cannot 
be entirely removed and that they may be beneficial. The only real interest 
that many American citizens have in higher education today is in the sports 
program. This interest should be maintained and broadened. Whatever the 
situation, it seems entirely possible that the “outsiders” can be influenced and 
educated to accept the viewpoint that athletic programs are part and parcel 
of the total program of education and that in light of this fact institutional 
control must be maintained. To present this viewpoint thoroughly and in- 
telligently to the alumni and the public at large may in the end be one of 
the most challenging opportunities an educational institution has for gaining 
full understanding and support for its total educational offerings. Such a task 
cannot be accomplished, however, until educational authorities—local and 
national—devote the same amount of effort to a study of the role intercol- 
legiate athletics is to play in education that is devoted to the study of financ- 
ing, curriculum, administration, and other more generally accepted aspects 
of education. It is only as such studies are initiated that intercollegiate ath- 
letics will be made to feel at home in its own environment and intelligent 
policies for its control developed. 
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Il. CLARIFICATION OF PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 


Second, educational institutions as well as national professional organiza- 
tions in education need to give detailed attention to the development of pur- 
poses and objectives which should guide the development of intercollegiate 
athletics. Probably no area in the whole field of education has been so little 
concerned with formulating a statement of its purposes and objectives. This 
explains in part, at least, its unplanned and often chaotic growth. To achieve 
direction any organization must be aware of what it wants to accomplish. 
This is particularly true in education where it is necessary continually to co- 
ordinate and integrate one aspect of the program with another. Without 
stated objectives coordination and evaluation are impossible. Athletic pro- 
grams have suffered greatly because of this lack of orientation. In many in- 
stances it has not been possible to put the best foot forward because it is 
futile to try to evaluate accurately and objectively the accomplishments of 
athletic programs without a clear statement of purposes and objectives. As 
a result, winning games has been about the only criterion utilized in measur- 
ing efficiency. 

Well-stated objectives and purposes would do much to bring balance to 
the program and would aid administrators, faculty, students, and the general 
public to develop perspective relative to intercollegiate athletics. This is 
clearly a responsibility of the entire administration and faculty rather than of 
an isolated athletic staff. The athletic staff, however, as well as students and 
alumni, should be recognized as having a deep concern in this extraordinary 
task. The real test of such purposes and objectives, of course, is whether or 
not they are compatible with the purposes and objectives established for 
higher education as a whole, This principle would extend to such matters as 
qualification, tenure, and salaries for coaches, recruitment, admissions, grades, 
credits, graduation, placement, teaching standards, curriculum, and administra- 
tion, No. educational institution can long afford to support as a part of its 
total program appendages which are entirely out of line with its major objec- 
tives and purposes and which fail to meet the test of sound principles of 
administration and learning as sponsored by that particular institution. 

In establishing purposes and objectives it should be recognized that the 
intercollegiate athletic program has four major directions of responsibility. 
These four directions are: (a) to the students who participate in the program; 
(b) to the academic program of the college or university; (c) to the college 
community of students and faculty; (d) to the community and public at 
large. In carrying out responsibilities to its constituency in these four areas, 
those aspects of the college program which have to do with intercollegiate 
athletics should be guided by the following purposes and functions: 


A. To the students who participate in the intercollegiate athletic program— 
1. To provide opportunity for wholesome recreation and exercise in 
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a competitive sports program as a means of developing physical 
fitness 
2. To encourage capable young men and women with an interest in 
athletics, who might not otherwise be interested in education, to 
attend college 
3. To encourage the development of sound scholarship, good sports- 
manship, self-reliance, initiative, persistence, integrity, resourceful- 
ness, appreciation of the value of cooperative effort, making sacri- 
fices for the common good, and such other values as may come 
from participation in intercollegiate sports; 
B. To the academic program of the college— 
4. To strengthen and vitalize the physical education and health pro- 
gtam of the college 
5. To encourage and stimulate fuller participation in the intramural 
rogram of the college 
6. To serve as a training ground for prospective teachers, coaches, 
and youth leaders ; 
C. To the college community of faculty and students— 
7. To serve as a means of unifying and stimulating group morale in 
the faculty and student body 
8. To develop qualities of loyalty, belongingness, and other such 
attributes which will carry over into life and tend to make for good 
citizenshi 
9. To stimulate general interest in wholesome athletic activity which 
will not only encourage ae in the intramural program 
by greater numbers of students but will also stimulate the student 
to discover some activity which he can pursue throughout life as a 
means of maintaining a satisfactory level of physical fitness and 
alertness 
10. To provide the student body and faculty opportunities to develop 
habits of good sportsmanship ; 
D. To the public at large— 
11. To provide a means of interesting people in the community in the 
general program of the college or university 
12. To promote a more wholesome relationship between ‘town’ and 
“gown” by providing activities of common interest 
13. To provide a means for promoting and maintaining alumni interest 
in the welfare of the college or university 
14. To serve as a public-relations instrument for the college in attract- 
ing young people to the college. 


There are eight basic principles which should govern the organization of 
the intercollegiate athletic program, if the purposes and functions listed 
above are to be achieved: 


1. The intercollegiate athletic program should be organized so that it is 
a basic and accepted part of the total educational program of the institu- 
tion, giving full recognition’ to the fact that the major function of the 
university is education, 

2. The intercollegiate athletic program should be organized to serve a 
maximum number of students. 
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3. The intercollegiate athletic program should be so organized as to pro- 
mote the inherent value concepts set forth in the statement of purposes 
and objectives. 

4, The intercollegiate athletic program should be organized in such a way 
that it conforms to the best accepted practices of college administra- 
tion in general. 

5. The intercollegiate athletic program should be so organized that the 
controls of the program remain within the institution itself. 

6. The intercollegiate athletic program should be so organized that there 
is a balance between all aspects of the program, i.e., football, basketball, 
baseball, track, and other sports. 

7. The intercollegiate athletic program should be so administered that it 
vitalizes the whole program of health and physical education on the 
campus. 

8. The intercollegiate athletic program should be organized to serve the 
whole student, including social, emotional, and mental aspects of the 
student’s development as well as the physical aspects.” 


Ill, ATTENTION BY ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


Third, educational accrediting agencies should devote the same attention 
to intercollegiate athletic programs as they devote to other units of educa- 
tion. If intercollegiate athletic programs are accepted and recognized as a vital 
and integral part of the total educational program then there seems little 
logical reason why they should not be included in rating scales and profile 
charts used for evaluating an educational institution for accreditation. 

One of the hurdles which accrediting agencies have encountered in accept- 
ing such a responsibility has been the fact that they have not been presented 
with clear-cut statements of purposes and objectives for such evaluation. Since 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association Code has outlined in detail such 
criteria, it seems logical to assume that accrediting agencies will soon accept 
this responsibility. The Code is in reality a magna charta for intercollegiate 
athletics for those who accept it at its face value. It has established five prin- 
ciples which if utilized thoroughly by educational institutions could mean 
the difference between sanity and chaos in establishing acceptable controls 
in this important field of education. The five principles set forth in the Code 
are of such importance that they should be made a working part of all state- 
ments of purposes and objectives to regulate the conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics. The Code specifies: (a) that only amateurs shall participate in col- 
lege athletics; (b) that control and responsibility for the conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics shall be exercised by the institution; (c) that athletes 
shall be admitted to an institution on the same basis as other students and be 
requited to observe and maintain the same academic standards; (d) that in- 
Crowe, ‘which inclased: Ralph Aicler, Darrerty of Michigan; Ke, E Leb, University of iowa: 


Hugh M. Tiner, George Pepperdine College; R. W. Fairchild, Illinois State Normal University ; 
George D. Small, University of Tulsa. 
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stitutions should observe certain conditions under which financial aid may 
be granted to athletes without loss of eligibility; and (e) that institutions 
should adhere to stipulated principles governing recruiting of athletes.* 


Conclusion 


Intercollegiate athletic programs are an integral part of American higher 
education. While there are many evils existing in the present program, there 
is also much to commend it as a character building agency for American 
youth, Widespread adherence to the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Code can do much to correct existing evils. The main efforts for re- 
form, however, must come from within the college campus. This “grass 
roots” movement must be largely initiated by coaches and other athletic 
officials who are directly responsible for athletic programs. Reform cannot 
be accomplished by legislation alone. It takes the wholehearted effort of all 
who are concerned, Bootlegging tactics are likely to continue until move- 
ments toward reform start from the bottom up instead of from the top 
down. College administrative officials, faculty, alumni, students, and the press 
should stand ready to give their support to the efforts of any movement which 
would strengthen the educational values of the intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram. Few agencies possess so much that is potentially good for building char- 
acter in American youth. 


3 The commons text of the N.C.A.A. Code is published in the annual yearbook of the 
pe poe Athletic directors and faculty athletic advisers in all institutions have been furnished 
with copies, 
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CHAPTER 7 


General Education—Philosophy and Patterns 
PART [I 


William N. Chambers 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, Washington University 


ENERAL education has become the new shibboleth of American colleges, 
Grind everybody—or nearly everybody—wants to get into the act. But, 
as in the case of a good many relatively new phenomena, there are still a 
great many questions as to exactly what the act is to be. 

Any attempt to give the answer by stating a prescribed curriculum or con- 
tent is likely to prove futile. The immense differences in resources between 
various colleges and universities, the different levels of training possessed by 
students entering higher institutions, the varying aims of various schools, 
and other factors all conspire to rule out prepared scripts, In addition, gen- 
eral education itself is not a matter of content only. Rather, it is an aim, a 
purpose, a philosophy, which may be realized in different ways on different 
stages in different communities. It is a matter of objectives, rather than of 
subjects taught; a matter of a total effect to be gained, rather than of the 
devices used to get this effect. 

Furthermore, the act is still new enough to make the “talking stage” valu- 
able. Though general education has been in effect in some universities for 
many years, it is only contemplated in others, and is still in the experimental 
stage in more. Talking, discussion, is still necessary in an effort to achieve 
clarity. This absence of finality is all to the good. General education had its 
impetus in a desire to get away from the routine of the conventional college 
pattern, which too often tended toward a sort of dime-store arrangement 
whereby the student went to the counter that attracted him and bought more 
or less of this or that educational specialty. Unless general education is thor- 
oughly discussed and thoroughly understood, what began as an experiment, or 
as a progressive or revolutionary step, could quickly become a new dogma sus- 
tained simply by the repetition of new slogans. If ‘General Education” is to 
mean something, the question must be asked and asked again just what is 
meant. Through such continuous inquiry the general education movement may 
parallel, independent discussions ef the tome praslom. Bart f j» besed onthe fodings of Cicap 7 
the group ‘was Schiller Scroggs; dean, school of ans and sciences: Oklahoma, A- & M. College: 
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retain some freshness, some flexibility; this of course is the only way in 
which it can grow, attract new ideas and actors, and retain its promise. 

The question that remains, then, is: What effect is the new act designed 
to create? If a detailed script for general education cannot, or should not, 
be offered, the question is: What sort of thing is it supposed to get across to 
its audience, to the students who will take general education programs ? 


A Statement of Purposes 


For an effective working program, the objectives of general education must 
be kept constantly in mind, and these objectives must be constantly reexamined 
and reevaluated. 

This principle is particularly important for those colleges and universities 
planning to institute general education programs. 

Several attempts have been made to state the character of general educa- 
tion. One of the best-known statements was offered by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in its comprehensive report of 1947.2 The 
Commission’s summary suggests aims ranging from the inculcation of “ethical 
principles consistent with democratic ideals’ to individual and public health, 
satisfactory choice of a vocation, and the acquisition of “habits involved in 
critical and constructive thinking.” While broadly acceptable, this statement 
with its eleven objectives has certain limitations. In one sense, it might well 
be the statement of the aims of a good conventional liberal arts program; 
and it fails to define adequately or as fully as it might the particular purposes 
that are becoming peculiar to general education itself. By contrast, some of its 
aims may seem too particular or too dogmatic for some schools and teachers. 

What, then, is the special character of general education ? 

At the risk of making general education more general all the time, one 
more general definition is offered. The following statement was prepared by 
a conference group on General Education at the Fourth National Conference 
on Higher Education, held in April, 1949, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Department of Higher Education: 


I. INTRODUCTION. The nature of general education connot be elicited 
by any one simple and concise statement. Its implications for the present life 
of the student, as well as for his expectations for the future, are so broad as 
to modify all attempts at concise or inflexible formulation. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to suggest the purport of general education so as to establish 
its relevance to the interests and activities of every student engaged in higher 
education. 

General education as a concept pertains both to the broad development of 
the natural capacities of the Soden and to the kind of knowledge and 
experience by which those capacities may be best realized. It proposes to give 
him experiences in and to increase his awareness of spheres of human interest 


2 President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democracy 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1947), Volume I, 50-58. 
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and action which would otherwise remain closed to him. Having been 
introduced to all the fields in which men have worked as knowing ctea- 
tures, the student should possess the perspective by which to judge the value 
of the thing or event or decision which is his immediate concern from time 
to time. He should have appreciations and insights by which future life will 
become more meaningful and the area of further experience more broadened 
than if he stayed within the relatively narrow limits of his specialized pursuits. 

In order to achieve these ends in the life of the student, general educa- 
tion demands that the learning experience go beyond the mere acquisition 
of particular facts and particular experiences. It does so because it recognizes 
that a particular fact or a particular experience does not communicate its own 
significance and also because it recognizes that education cannot anticipate 
in detail the particularities of the future. Accordingly, although not ignoring 
particularities, it seeks to equip the student with general principles of knowl- 
edge by which he can judge the significance of the individual fact and the 
passing experience. These general principles also prepare him for reception 
of the future experiences of his life so that when they occur he may recognize 
them for what they are and for what they signify, and so that he may fit 
them into a consistent pattern of life for himself. 

II, PERSPECTIVES. General education is to be viewed from three per- 
spectives: the individual to be educated; that by which he is educated; and 
society, These three are interrelated and are distinguished for analytical pur- 
poses only. 

A. The Individual. A general education of the individual seeks to de- 
velop his capacity for an understanding of his relation to the physical uni- 
verse through the media of physical and natural science. It seeks to develop 
in him an appreciation and understanding of the methods and procedures 
together with the nature and division of the subject-matter, and to pro- 
vide at least a minimal fund of information in these areas. It aims at 
cultivating in him a scientific habit as derived from the manipulation of 
the materials of these disciplines. 

Recognizing that man everywhere leads a group life, general education 
provides necessary principles for guiding human relationships. It aims at 
enriching man’s capacity for more meaningful social experience and in- 
creasing his contribution to society. 

General education attempts to cultivate man’s capacity for aesthetic 
experience and encourages the free exercise of the imagination in all crea- 
tive and productive activities, be they in fine arts, religion, science, or 
manual arts. 

B. That by Which He Is Educated. (a) Knowledge. General education 
asserts that knowledge is one, i.e., unitary, and that the various disciplines 
can be viewed as ordered. It recognizes that the ordering principle may be 
differently conceived by different people, but it does accept the unitary 
character of knowledge or truth. For the fullest possible understanding of 
phenomena rn human beings a partial or specialized training is 
inadequate. General education tries to provide the broadest possible foun- 
dation for the individual by aiding him in unifying and integrating the 
multiplicity of subject-matters and the numerous concomitant facts. It 
fosters a philosophic habit of mind by emphasizing and clarifying the inter- 
connectedness of the parts making up human knowledge and by revealing 
how they subserve and are in need a each other. General education asserts 
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the inadequacy of viewing phenomena under the aspects of one or a few 
disciplines, although these disciplines are complete in themselves as viewed 
from their own limited purposes. (b) Experience. General education 
recognizes the need of the student for a multiplicity of experiences, in- 
cluding emotional experiences covering the varied aspects of human exist- 
ence conducive to more enriched and meaningful living. 

C. Society. General education recognizes the social origin and develop- 
ment of human knowledge and attempts to be consonant with the aims and 
ideals of a free democratic social order. It seeks to transmit, develop, and 
enlarge what is best in the social heritage. 

General education should perform a social function: (a) by giving col- 
lege students an understanding of the character of the society in which 
they live and of the individual's place in that society; and (b) by develop- 
ing a sense of responsibility among college students to play a positive part 
in that society, evaluating its various aspects and contributing intelligently 
to its reconstruction where necessary. 

III. SUMMARY. General education as conceived in religious institutions 
would include all of the above, but would derive its unifying and integrating 
principles from the institution’s own theological frame of reference. 

General education on the undergraduate level is one thrust forward in 
the realization of the aims set forth above. It is not final, nor is it exclusive 
of other means. Limitations of time and other resources are manifest. General 
education offers no panacea, Under favorable circumstances it can reasonably 
be expected to impel students to further exploration in the whole field of 
knowledge in pursuit of the objectives enumerated. 


So much for the effects the act is expected to create among the individual 
students who will make up its audience. 


Staging the Act 


The next question is, how to stage the act? 

It seems obvious that the job cannot be done by tinkering with conven- 
tional programs. It may be that the liberal arts program was originally de- 
signed to do what general education now sets out to do, although this will 
seem doubtful to a good many educators; but in any case the liberal arts 
program as it has developed in most colleges has become specialized, subject 
centered, information centered, compartmentalized. By and large, except in 
religious schools, it has considered its job to be the purveying of particular 
parcels of information. A certain amount of integration may be achieved, 
and general education may be developed within the liberal arts framework, 
but specialists teaching special courses cannot be counted on to realize the 
broader aims of general education as such. To say that they will is to accept 
the verbalism of the new shibboleth without its practice. 

If such a superficial method is excluded, four major patterns for teaching 
a general education program seem to remain— 


(1) What has been called the “Great Books” approach 
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(2) The “empirical,” “scientific,” or “pragmatic” approach 
(3) The survey-of-civilization approach 
(4) The approach of creative problem analysis. 


In (1), the focus is on ideas, The student is to be led, through reading 
important works from the Greeks to the present, to use his mind and to grasp, 
evaluate, and dispute over key ideas that have effected man’s development in 
every field. By knowing and becoming a part of the tradition of man’s in- 
tellectual strivings, the student is expected to be better prepared to face the 
present and to grasp, evaluate, and perhaps create ideas in the future. 

In (2), the focus is on data and experience. The materials to be studied 
and discussed—data, interpretation, and ideas—are to be determined by 
canons of contemporary importance ; that is to say, what areas of knowledge, 
what techniques, what problems, must be explored by anyone who would be 
a well-educated man. This approach emphasizes understanding of—or ex- 
perience in—actual phenomena, whether natural, social, or aesthetic. It does 
not of course reject the use of books, even “Great Books,” nor would it 
reject inquiry into the past; but book readings and the review of history 
would be looked upon as planned, designed tools to illuminate the under- 
standing of contemporary reality. 

In (3), the focus is on development. By studying the growth of our cul- 
ture and the intellectual heritage of our culture in its context, the student 
is expected to acquire a better understanding of the operations, resources, 
problems, and possibilities of that culture and his part in it. He may also, 
by studying other societies or cultures, become less provincial and at the 
same time achieve a sharper understanding of his own. 

In (4), the focus is on activity. By solving certain problems in natural 
science, in the social area, or in the arts, the student is led to acquire an 
understanding of intellectual techniques, of subject-matter in general, and 
of crucial questions he may face as an adult in every area. 

Obviously, these four patterns may be combined into an infinite number 
of variations. There are as many ways of staging the general education act 
as there are theaters: from the University of Chicago to Juniata College in 
Pennsylvania; from Washington University in St. Louis, or the University of 
Kansas, to Dartmouth College, Harvard University, or Columbia; from the 
University of Louisville to the University of Minnesota; anywhere that 
higher education is undertaken. 

A school or faculty embarking on a general education program might 
adopt any one of the above plans or their variations. 


Essentials of General Education 


Throughout all the patterns of general education, however, certain essen- 
tials remain constant. No one of them partakes of the dime-store notion of 
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education; no one of them is content to offer special courses to specially 
interested students who want to become specialists as quickly as possible. 
There is widespread agreement that general education is— 

(1) A reaction against compartmentalization, a feeling that part of the 
debacle of our times is due to the fact that highly concentrated know]- 
edge in a special field is not enough 

(2) A non-vocational, non-specialist attempt to train individuals to face 
the responsibilities which all of us share, to ee that educational 
equipment and capacity for living necessary to all educated men re- 
gardless of occupation 

(3) An education in the attitudes, values, knowledge, and skills neces- 
sary if the individual is to live a personally full and socially useful life 
in a free community. 

These are generalizations, and they will mean many things to many men. 


Different schools, different teachers, and different students too, will read a 
varied content into them: What are the responsibilities we all share? What és 
the educational equipment or capacity for living that is necessary? What are 
the attitudes and values, and how are they to be imparted ? If not dogmatically, 
in what other way? What is a full, socially useful life? That these questions, 
while remaining at the center of general education, will be answered in vari- 
ous ways as more and more schools adopt general education programs is part 
of the promise, part of the future of the whole general education movement 
in this country. 

The effort to find answers which have been given at various institutions 
is part of the valuable “talking stage” through which general education must 
go in each school where it is tried. 


PART II’ 


Clarence E. Ficken 


Dean 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


General Education as a Professional Attitude 


NE of the universally professed objectives of higher education through- 

out its history has been the development of the capacity of critical 
thinking. Courses in logic are probably older than college catalogs. In recent 
times the rational approach to truth has yielded the lion’s share of prestige to 
empirical procedures commonly called the scientific method. Underlying both 
3 Part II is based on the findings of Conference Group 7a. Chairman of the group was W. W. 
Kemmerer, assistant to the president, University of Houston; consultant was John C. Gerber 
associate professor of English, State University of Iowa. Other members of the group are listed 


in the Appendix. Parts I and II of Chapter 7 are parallel reports of two separate conference group; 
which considered the topic, ‘‘General Education—Philosophy and Patterns.’ 
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points of view has often been the assumption that critical thinking, once 
learned in a given field, transfers automatically to other fields. One of the 
most obvious proofs that this is not necessarily the case is the fact that self- 
criticism by the purveyors of higher education is still as much the exception as 
the rule. Professors are often more inclined to advocate critical thinking by 
students than they are to practice it themselves. 

General education, often regarded by the traditionalist professor as some- 
thing superficial and faddish, is in reality, first of all, the most widespread 
manifestation of critical thinking about itself which higher education has ex- 
perienced. For decades, if not centuries, college and university instruction has 
in general taken itself for granted. Improvement of teaching has been left 
largely to the individual teacher and his conscience. In the twenties a few 
institutions reexamined their programs and made themselves conspicuous by 
announcing “new plans” of some sort. Not until the middle thirties did this 
tendency become a cooperative movement which was characteristic of a large 
number of colleges. Whatever its shortcomings may be, general education 
is today the rallying point of the noncomplacent and the incredulous in 
higher education—those who believe that critical thinking, like charity, should 
begin at home. 


General Education as Subject-Matter 


From the viewpoint of content, general education is an outgrowth of 
liberal education, which undertook to liberate the student from provinciality 
by exposing him to the most significant spheres of human interest, thus 
enabling him, as an intelligent spectator, to “see life steadily and see it 
whole.” 

Most American colleges have for decades relied upon distributional plans 
of group requirements to “liberalize” students. Under such an arrangement 
the nature of the subject-matter chosen, as well as its relevance to the inter- 
ests of the learner or to the welfare of his society, tends to be of secondary 
importance so long as one-fourth to one-half of his “credits” are earned in 
important fields outside the area of his major concentration. The content of 
the distributional fraction tends to become “‘the esoteric and highly specialized 
knowledge of the scholar” which is, in turn, geared primarily to the eager 
interests and peculiar abilities of the budding specialist in the field. As 
McGrath‘ points out, ‘To a very large extent the curriculum in colleges of 
liberal arts has become as specialized as that of the medical school or the 
law school. Indeed, many courses in law, Evidence, for example, have more of 
the characteristics of liberal studies than do many advanced courses in the 
liberal arts college. The original purposes of liberal education in preparing 


‘Earl J. McGrath, Toward General Education (New York: Macmillan Company, 1948), p. 11. 
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men and women for a free life which they would share with all their country- 
men in a free society has been overshadowed by specialized vocational train- 
ing. Liberal arts colleges have been so preoccupied with the training of 
psychologists, chemists, and musicians, that they have neglected the education 
of the free man. They have not realized, as Montaigne did, that ‘the object 
of education is to make not a scholar, but a man.’ It is with the latter that 
general education is concerned. For this reason the substitution of the word 
general for liberal is justified if it focuses the attention of educators on the 
urgent need for a restoration of those humane values which have been gradu- 
ally lost sight of in the planning of the past half century, when specialization 
has been the order of the day.” 

The distributional system also tends to leave too many gaps in the stu- 
dent’s program. In recognition of this defect, efforts were made shortly after 
the first world war to increase the comprehensiveness of the curriculum by 
the development of “survey” type courses in each of three or more areas. 
Too often these courses remained nonselective, a regimented sequence of 
minutiae leading almost inevitably to the criticism of superficiality, Partly 
in reaction to the encyclopedic approach, other innovators, on the contrary, 
sought the unifying essentials of knowledge in a concentrated study of a 
few great books of the past. In the pursuit of this plan, masterpieces in the 
natural and social sciences, as well as in the humanities, have often been 
used to impart to the student the principles underlying each field of knowl- 
edge. 

Through experience there came an increasing realization that there are no 
automatic results of exposure to subject-matter. Moreover, the rapidly ex- 
panding fields of knowledge were found to be beyond the possibilities of 
enclyclopedic survey. Instead of covering a smattering of nearly everything 
in traditional survey courses, the newer type of general education course 
tends to select fewer materials, to select them more carefully, and to teach 
them more thoroughly. Indeed, the representative experience of a citizen, care- 
fully considered, is tending to replace the comprehensive and detailed findings 
of the scholar, merely touched upon as the content core. In other words, 
for the beginning student, preparation for the many mansions of the pro- 
fessor’s heaven must be temporarily eschewed in favor of the more mun- 
dane business of collective survival here on earth. 


The Societal Approach 


The concern of general education with the welfare of society was a 
natural reaction to an earlier overemphasis on the coverage of subject-matter. 
When citizenship began to be conceived no longer as merely living in the 
nebulous world of “the good, the true, and the beautiful” but rather as the 
specialized if not exclusive business of the social scientist, realists adopted 
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the criterion of immediacy for their courses, dealing primarily with the 
present instead of the past. The results in the college curriculum ranged from 
broadly descriptive courses in “contemporary civilization” to a pathological 
emphasis on “how the other half lives.” Probably the commonest theme 
among such courses over the years has been an emphasis on “‘social prob- 
lems’’ treated interdepartmentally and in the form in which the citizen en- 
counters them. 

As man’s problems of group life have become more complicated, general 
education has faced the necessity of preparing him for effective living as a 
_world citizen. In the wake of two world wars one of his chief problems is 
the survival of his civilization. At this juncture we have unfortunately de- 
veloped what has been called ‘‘a frantic reverence for science and technology 
that is at once myopic and dangerous.” Instead of such an attitude, we need 
“people who can interpret and make socially habitable a world already 
careening from the speed of its scientific progress. Emphasis . . . should be 
directed to the social sciences, to the improvement of diplomacy and states- 
manship, and to the basic structures of international amity.’® 

Perhaps the most characteristic recent trend in the societal approach, how- 
ever, has been the more constructive quest for a common ‘fund of knowl- 
edge and beliefs and the habits of language and thought which characterize 
and give stability to a particular social group . . . the unifying element of 
culture. . . . Seeking to make possible the maximum development of the 
individual consistent with the common good . . . it rests on the principle 
that deviation in thought or in act must be based upon the understanding 
rather than ignorance of the purposes, standards, and values of society.’ 

Clarification of what the core curriculum for American society should be 
is perhaps the crucial issue in general education. There is a very real pos- 
sibility that the commonality needed is more than that of subject-matter or 
even that of understanding and sympathy, which may be merely passive and 
atmospheric achievements. Perhaps the next area of concentration in the study 
of general education needs to be upon a search for commonality of experi- 
ence and of method. 

With all the accumulated knowledge and expressions of good intention, 
the contemporary human scene is characterized by a widespread tendency to 
conflict and disintegration. Nationalism continues to be the ready though un- 
tenable refuge of timorous souls who find the road to world cooperation 
heavy going. In the socio-economic realm class struggle tends to stifle the 
spirit of cooperation, which ought to increase abundantly the collective well- 
being. Even fraternities, churches, and college faculties are subject to demon- 
strations of inability to get along within themselves, Under existing circum- 


5 Dean Herbert P. Woodward in a letter to the Newark College Faculty, December 6, eg 
© Barl J. McGrath, Toward General Education (New York: Macmillan Company, 1948), p p. 9. 
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stances, the future of democracy is far from assured, and the fate of Chris- 
tianity is in close parallel. 

It is fairly evident that sentimental altruism is an inadequate remedy. 
Somewhere from such fields as psychology, sociology, diplomacy, political 
science, euthenics, philosophy, and religion we should be able to identify and 
bring together not only the understandings and attitudes but also the skills 
and habits which would constitute the art and science of democracy—a pro- 
gtam which can develop the techniques of consensus, conciliation, and co- 
operation in our social and political interaction. In other words, what we 
need is the systematic development of a ‘‘psychology of democracy.” 


The Student as a Point of Departure 


General education really got started as an honest confession of failure and 
human waste. The enormous increase in college enrollment brought with it a 
much wider variety of interests and abilities among students without any 
concerted effort by professors to adjust their instruction to this more hetero- 
geneous population. Facing the growing rate of student mortality with a 
conscience, propagators of the general education movement adopted the 
hypothesis that the low survival rate in college indicates an inappropriate 
educational menu as much as it does the deterioration of the race. In the 
appraisal and remediation of individual deficiencies, an accusing finger was 
soon put on the steady diet of specialism for all students in all classes as one 
of the chief causes of mortality among students. The general education move- 
ment challenged the lazy assumption that subject-matter and presentation ap- 
propriate for the future specialist are equally good for the nonspecialist. Thus, 
remediation of the student is being accompanied by remediation of the cur- 
riculum. 

In the process of adjustment to the student, realistic teachers have redis- 
covered the fact that in order to get where you ate going you must start 
from where you are. Using the “felt needs” of students as a point of depar- 
ture, they have analyzed with greater care the interests and the capacities of 
students and have adapted instruction accordingly. Relevancy to the everyday 
life of the student, both present and future, has become a major criterion of 
content and method. This development has given most programs in general 
education an emphasis on what Ordway Tead’ calls “the going contemporary 
world of the student and not merely the more complicated world of the 
teacher.” 

The concept of student-centered instruction is the key to various other 
problems. Should general education be confined to the first two years? The 
inescapable answer is that a student’s general education, being education for 


_ 1™Keynote address, Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, April 4, 1949. Reprinted 
in College and University, Volume 24, Number 4, July, 1949, 465-480. 
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life, should be extended vertically as far as possible, not only into the junior 
and senior year but on through the professional school into the years of his 
specialized occupation. How should objectives he stated? Always the state- 
ment should be in terms of desirable changes in student behavior, rather 
than in terms of ground covered. What methods are most appropriate? If 
the essence of democracy is individualized participation, then discussion and 
individualized activities of a laboratory nature must somehow be included. 
What tests are appropriate? The answer is: as great a variety as is necessary 
to cover the tangible and intangible gains of the individual. What kind of a 
teacher is required ? He must be a broadly trained person who enjoys knowing 
the individual student and getting him excited about a field other than that 
of his previous major interest. 

With student-centered motivation, general education is only incidentally 
this or that pattern of courses. Basically it is a spirit, an ideal, and a way of 
life in the classroom which are of the essence of democracy. General educa- 
tion is achieved to the degree that a faculty “catches” this spirit and feels 
the exhilaration of cooperating with other teachers and with students in a 
continuous learning process for all concerned. General education is not a 
finished achievement but a continuous quest. 





CHAPTER 8 


The Humanities in General Education’ 


Robert F. Davidson 


Chairman of the Humanities in the University College 
University of Florida 


T Is much easier at present to describe the role of the humanities in general 
I education than it is to reach agreement upon the scope and specific con- 
tent of a good humanities program. The area of the humanities is too broad 
and the possible approaches to it too numerous for men with widely divergent 
interests, training, and educational philosophy to agree upon any single ap- 
proach. Five related aspects of the task of the humanities were distinguished, 
however, by the representative groups of teachers and administrators con- 
sidering this problem at the 1949 Conference on Higher Education: 


1. To provide college students with one major segment of a broad, bal- 
anced education which will be useful to them in meeting the common 
needs of life today and in the future—in combination with similar seg- 
ments drawn from the natural sciences and the social sciences; and to 
this end 

. To explore in particular the responses of gifted individuals through the 
arts, literature, religion, and philosophy to varieties of human — 
ence—as complementary to studies of man’s physical and biological en- 
vironment (the natural sciences) and the behavior of men en masse 
(the social sciences) 

3. To determine the meaning and the values for our generation to be found 

in these responses 

4, To put these considerations, through critical analysis and interpretation, 

into proportions that satisfy both reason and feeling 

5. To develop skills and techniques which provide a basis for enlightened 

action as well as for enlarged appreciation. 


N 


Major Patterns of Organization 


To accomplish these aims a wide variety of humanities courses have been 
developed during the past two decades. By far the most popular type is that 
which undertakes an interpretation of our cultural heritage in Western civili- 
zation within the historical or chronological framework. Such courses were 
at first largely of the survey type, attempting to deal in some detail with the 
historical forces that have shaped the life and thought of our civilization, and 
in general they tended to follow a pattern set at Columbia University, at 


1 Based on the findings of Groups 8 and 9 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the groups was F, R. B. Godolphin, dean of the 
college, Princeton University; consultants were Reginald F. Arragon, professor of history, Reed 
College, Lennox Grey, professor of English, Teachers College, Columbia University, and J. 
Hooper Wise, professor of English, University of Florida. Other members of the groups are listed 


in the Appendix. 
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Reed College, and at the University of Chicago not long after the first world 
war. It soon became apparent, however, that surveys consistently moved too 
rapidly and included too much, tending to give the student a large amount 
of undigested information but relatively little added understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

Most humanities courses that employ the historical and cultural approach 
have been revised, therefore, and have adopted what is called in the program 
recently inaugurated at Wisconsin the “culture epoch” plan. Several great 
ages or epochs in our cultural heritage—the Age of Pericles and Plato, the 
Augustan Age, the Gothic period, the Renaissance, the Age of the Enlighten- 
ment—are selected for more careful study; some first-hand contact is provided 
with the masterpieces of literature and art in which the spirit of each age 
finds clearest expression ; and as a rule there is a much more limited treatment 
of historical background and detail. Such an approach promises to give the 
student a more mature perspective when interpreting contemporary culture 
and civilization, and to bring greater insight and understanding to his own 
life.? 

In a number of institutions a second type of humanities course, broadly 
philosophical rather than historical and cultural, is to be found. Courses of 
this type are concerned with “the discovery of stable and positive values in an 
unstable and faltering world,” with the development of a mature philosophy 
of life, rather than with our cultural heritage or with the historical develop- 
ment of Western civilization. More attention is given, therefore, to literature 
and philosophy than to history, music, and the fine arts. As in the historical 
and cultural courses the ‘Great Books,” from the days of Homer and Plato 
to the present, are used as texts, But major emphasis is put upon certain 
inescapable issues which confront men perennially—the problem of evil 
and of divine justice, the validity of conscience when it apposes the laws of 
the state, the nature of happiness and the means of its achievement. One of 
the clearest examples of this more philosophical approach is to be found at 
Princeton University, where the humanities course as a whole has been built 
around and unified by one central question, that of human freedom. Entitled 
“Man and His Freedom,” the course at Princeton draws its material from 
the great works in which men have wrestled with this problem from age to 
age and attempts to give the student a clearer insight into the issues involved 
for his own living today. 

There has been a feeling in other quarters that neither of these emphases, 
the cultural or the philosophical, quite gets at the significant contribution of 
the humanities to general education. The unique concern of the humanities, 
according to these critics, lies in the field of the arts. Its main task is to ac- 
quaint the student with great drama, poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and 


2 Earl J. McGrath (editor), The Humanities in General Education (Dubuque, Iowa: William 
C. Brown Company, 1949). 
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architecture ; to give him some understanding of the aesthetic principles which 
unify all the arts; and to develop some facility in critical judgment. Hence 
a third type of humanities course, conceived in terms of these objectives and 
broadly aesthetic in nature, has been developed. Its materials are drawn from 
literature, music, and the graphic and plastic arts. It makes large use of 
audio-visual aids of all sorts (records, films, slides, prints) and of “live” 
art as well (concerts, the theatre, exhibitions of paintings, examples of con- 
temporary architecture and sculpture). The emphasis in such courses is upon 
the analysis of particular works of art, upon art forms and techniques, upon 
historical schools of art and contemporary movements, The University of 
Chicago has in recent years developed perhaps the most consistent humanities 
program of this sort, a three-year sequence. Stephens College has long ac- 
cepted a somewhat similar point of view in its general humanities course. 


Some Common Emphases 


Humanities courses developed in the past decade or so can almost all be 
classified under one or another of these three types, even when two or in 
some cases all three aims are to be found in a single course. As one examines 
these courses, several rather clear-cut trends may be observed. In the first 
place, there has been a definite shift from dependence upon the textbook or 
the anthology to a concentration upon particular creative achievements of 
the human spirit—whether in literature, philosophy, or the arts. From the 
great abundance of available materials a limited number of outstanding works 
of literature and art are being selected for study, and students are given, 
if not ample time, at least much more time than formerly to become familiar 
with them. The growing number of cheap editions of the classics in literature 
and philosophy has appreciably aided this development. Better known works 
of Homer, of Sophocles, of Plato, of Dante, of Shakespeare, and, as a rule, 
of Goethe, Voltaire, and Descartes, are now in use in most, if not all, hu- 
manities courses. 

A closely related development is the increased use of audio-visual aids of 
all kinds to enrich student experience of the arts. Many institutions, such as 
Florida State University, are equipping all humanities classrooms with record 
players and projectors; a few, such as Chicago, have added a piano to the 
standard classroom equipment. All are making large use of slides and prints. 
Many are developing collections of records and of prints for loan to students. 
Listening rooms and required listening periods are common. Attendance upon 
concerts and plays is being encouraged in most courses when not required as 
an integral part. Field trips of all kinds are being organized: to modern 
functional homes, to museums, to new housing projects and municipal build- 
ings. 

Several institutions are also providing humanities students with some 
opportunity for creative experience in the arts, The University of Chicago 
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has a workshop-studio which is open to any student interested in working 
with the materials of the plastic arts or in the various media of painting. 
Wesleyan University has as a regular feature of its general course a “humani- 
ties laboratory,” where all students undertake at least one experimental project 
in the graphic arts, music, or drama. If practical means of handling larger 
numbers could be devised, it seems likely that many other institutions would 
attempt the same sort of thing. 

Another significant trend is the growing concern to make humanities 
courses more genuinely “functional’’ by relating the course directly to the 
experience and sense of need of the individual student. Instead of emphasis 
upon subject-matter and its proper organization, the primary concern in many 
institutions is with the student himself, his present state of development, 
his capacities, and his needs in the area of the humanities. Emphasis is upon 
the necessity of taking the student where he is and helping him reach a state 
of greater maturity. As pointed out by Ordway Tead in his address to the 
1949 Conference on Higher Education, educational objectives are being 
widely reexamined in terms of the life aims and purposes of the student. 
Humanities instructors are asking more and more insistently: What learning 
experiences will best enable the student to become a more mature and inte- 
grated person, with powers for creative and effective living? Stephens College 
has done pioneer work in combining the functional with the aesthetic ap- 
proach in its general humanities course; the University of Florida is now 
developing a functional course entitled, “The Humanities and Contemporary 
Life,” that is appreciably strengthening its program. 

Not only in smaller institutions but in the larger universities as well, there 
has also been a marked tendency to move away from dependence upon lec- 
tures by specialists to groups of three or four hundred students, Most general 
courses are being divided into sections of twenty-five to forty students, and 
the course is conducted by a single instructor who makes large use of the 
discussion method. Added informality and group unity are frequently achieved 
by the use of round tables and easy chairs. At Reed College, where there has 
been particular enthusiasm for such informal group discussion as opposed 
to the formal lecture, it is felt that only as students in this fashion explore 
for themselves the meaning of the humanities will the materials come to life 
in their experience, challenge them to greater achievement, and provide 
increased understanding. 

Finally, there is a common concern in most institutions to improve the 
quality of examinations used in the humanities. Objective examinations, espe- 
cially as improved in recent years, provide quite effective instruments for 
measuring the acquiring of information and the development of ability in 
systematic, disciplined thinking. But if the major concern of the humanities 
is with the cultivation of the imagination, with enlarged appreciation and a 
more mature sense of values, objective type examinations do not seem suited 
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either to measure such achievement adequately or to stimulate it. In the opinion 
of most teachers, the exclusive use of examinations of this sort to determine 
gtades in humanities courses cannot but have an undesirable influence both 
upon the direction of student effort and upon the goals of the instructor. 
Many institutions which deal with large numbers—from one to four thou- 
sand students in a general humanities course—have been forced to depend 
in large measure, sometimes entirely, on the objective machine-scored test ; 
but the need is widely felt for some common effort among institutions to 
build instruments of evaluation better suited to the purposes of the humani- 
ties, a task which at present is too large for the resources of most colleges 
or universities acting alone. 


The Humanities and the Communication Arts® 


As a basic part of general education many institutions have set up pro- 
grams designed to help the student develop needed skills and abilities in 
reading, writing, and speaking. Some communications courses of this sort 
are entirely independent. Others are rather closely identified with work in 
the humanities, and several considerations point to a further development in 
this direction. 

One key circumstance is what appears to be the almost inevitable tendency 
of communications courses to become enlarged in scope and content. As at- 
tention is directed to the influence of such modern media of communication 
as films, radio, press, and television upon our ways of thinking as well as of 
speaking and reading, such courses necessarily become broad ‘“‘communica- 
tion arts” courses, concerned not only with the influence but also with the 
nature of the arts. As Albert Einstein has pointed out in The World As I 
See It, 

Man tries to make for himself in the fashion that suits him best a simpli- 
fied and intelligible picture of the world. . . . This is what the painter, 
the poet, the speculative philosopher, and the natural scientist do, each in 
his own fashion.‘ 


The effort to deal with “communication” as a new subject-matter in general 
education means a far-reaching modification of earlier courses in remedial 
reading and speaking. New “communication arts” courses not only have an 
integral relationship with the natural sciences and the social sciences but 
touch a primary concern of the humanities as well. 

In the second place, the difficulty of finding humanities instructors to meet 
the growing demand in junior colleges and community colleges may serve 
to expedite an integration between the humanities and such expanded com- 
munication arts courses. Not enough instructors are being prepared for com- 


* For the material in this section I am much indebted to Professor Lennox Grey of Teachers 


College, Columbia University. ss 
«Albert Einstein, The World As I See It (New York: Covici, Friede, 1934), 20-21. 
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prehensive humanities courses now. If American colleges and universities ex- 
pand from their present 21 million enrollment to 4 million or more in the 
next ten years, as the President’s Commission and other responsible groups 
consider possible, the present shortage of qualified humanities instructors 
will become a famine, and the humanities will suffer severely both in the 
quantity and in the quality of instruction. One solution may well be to 
secufe instructors for expanded communication arts courses and then grad- 
ually work these instructors into humanities courses. Men who have the 
necessary college training in language and literature can be prepared to 
handle communications courses in a year or two of graduate work. The con- 
version of literature, art, language, or philosophy specialists into instructors 
for comprehensive humanities courses requires at least twice as much time, 
even where a graduate school is willing to permit candidates to take the 
spread of introductory courses which may be needed for such breadth. But 
a number of well-trained “communication arts” instructors could, with the 
help of humanities colleagues, prepare themselves “in service” for work in 
the second year humanities course without undue difficulty. 

The logic of this suggestion is not simply one of staff emergency. A major 
part of expanding college enrollments may well come in two-year community 
colleges which lack upper-division humanities resources and frequently have 
less selective student groups. “Communication arts” courses, with properly ex- 
panded content and competent staff, could provide some experience in the 
humanities for a very large number of students who otherwise would have 
no such opportunity afforded them in the community college program. Many 
communications courses already include a good deal of humanities material 
which could easily be treated in a much broader, appreciative, and critical 
fashion ; many institutions already have overlapping membership between hu- 
manities staffs and those of communications courses. Such integration of the 
two areas may increase appreciably during the coming decade, 

Some cooperative relationship between the humanities staff and the upper 
division staff also seems important for the continued success of general edu- 
cation in the humanities. For their own intellectual growth and professional 
security most men want and need to do the advanced work in their own spe- 
cial fields which this makes possible, But such an arrangement must not mean 
that members of the humanities staff are dominated by an insistence upon 
specialized scholarship and research. They must have freedom and encourage- 
ment to make general education meaningful in the experience of the student, 
not merely a preparation for advanced departmental work; they must see 
good teaching rewarded by advances in salary and rank as adequately as 
scholarly research and publications. A situation of this sort is not easy to 
achieve, but it is not impossible; and there are encouraging signs in many 
institutions that point toward its realization. 





CHAPTER 9 


Social Science in General Education’ 


Ernest Mahan 


Dean of Instruction 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


Objectives 


BJECTIVES for general education in social science should be determined 
by an examination of the needs of the individual student and the needs 
of society. All general education should serve the purpose of making the 
individual's life richer and more satisfying as well as preparing him to be 
a better member of society. Many specific objectives may be formulated. Some 
of those commonly declared, while they are desirable traits of individuals, 
may be impossible to attain through formal education, at least to any de- 
pendable degree. It may be questionable whether such attributes as social- 
mindedness, moral virtues, and good attitudes can be taught. Perhaps the 
emotions cannot be educated. The designing of instruments for evaluation of 
achievement with reference to such objectives is difficult, if not impossible. 
The main objective of the general education experience given in social 
science should be the achievement of intellectual competence to cope with and 
solve problems encountered as an individual and a citizen, Students should 
be taught the scientific method in gathering data, in assembling evidence, in 
weighing evidence, and in forming opinions. The emphasis should be an 
intellectual one. The aim should be the development of an “intellectual 
toughness,” the formation of the habit of critical thinking in the making of 
value judgments and the reaching of decisions. 


Organization and Content 


A variety of methods of approach to general education in the social science 
area is found among the patterns in operation in colleges and universities. 
One type of course involves the use of “great” materials, Perhaps the most 
widely known and best exemplified form of such a practice has been the 
“Great Books” plan at St. John’s College. In some colleges the course content 
is determined by the felt needs of individual students. Other institutions 
seek to accomplish the objectives by giving courses in major issues, con- 


1 Based on the findings of Group 10 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Thomas H. Hamilton, vice-president and 
professor of social relationships, Pennsylvania College for Women; consultants were Wendell H. 
Bash, associate professor of sociology, Colgate University, and Claude E. Hawley, chief for 
social sciences, United States Office of Education. Other members of the group are listed in the 
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temporary problems, case studies, or the history of civilization. Among all 
of these various designs and forms of organization for a comprehensive and 
integrated experience in social science, the two most frequently found in 
patterns of general education in colleges and universities are the historical and 
the contemporary problems approaches. Not infrequently, both the historical 
and the contemporary problems approaches are being used in the same institu- 
tion. In such instances opinion seems to differ as to which should come first 
in a sequence. 

Where the historical approach is employed, the old survey type of course 
in the history of civilization, in which an effort was made to cover all periods 
from prehistoric man to the present, now seems to be thoroughly discredited. 
Such a course is not well calculated to serve the purposes of general edu- 
cation. It must of necessity be too superficial. Indeed, nothing will place the 
cause of general education in greater jeopardy than the attempt to make the 
integrated course a smattering of ev.rything. Such superficiality will be, and 
should be, discredited by college and university faculties. The term “‘survey’’ 
for such courses should be abandoned. 

The study of history can have its value for general education. The contem- 
porary scene and its problems have had a “becoming.” The content for the 
course in general education should be chosen because of its relevancy to the 
present. The history of great ideas, such as the concept of the freedom and 
worth of the individual, and the study of great movements, such as the in- 
dustrial revolution, may well be emphasized because of their significance for 
an understanding of one’s own time. An attempt might profitably be made 
to identify and to explain those factors in history that have functioned as the 
dynamics of human society. Some would point out patterns in historical de- 
velopment, patterns which have come to be accepted and are themselves forces 
in determining the course of human events. Spengler, in his Decline of the 
West, described a pattern of the rise and fall of civilizations. Toynbee ex- 
presses to some extent a similar interpretation, which is a rather gloomy 
and pessimistic view. On the other hand, some thinkers have advanced the 
concept of a new Western civilization, a merger of European tradition with 
the culture of the Western Hemisphere. The movement for the federation 
of Western Europe and the negotiation of the North Atlantic Pact might 
be considered as parts of the fashioning of this design. The idea of the de- 
velopment of such a pattern of a new “Westernistic” civilization is a grand 
concept and might serve as a force for progress rather than for pessimism 
and futility. A study of the patterns of historical development and their 
meaning for the present would seem to have its value in a general education 
course in social science. 

Mankind, at any given moment, rides the crests of some waves of history 
and lives on the plateaus of other great movements. Many great currents in 
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human affairs are slow-moving; their flow is wide and deep. As is true with 
great epidemics, they must run their course, but man can do something to 
change their speed of flow and to alter their course, Therefore, the historical 
approach to general education in social science should help to prevent dis- 
couragement because of the inability to carry out reforms and find the com- 
plete solution for contemporary problems immediately. 

The contemporary problems approach in designing and organizing a course 
in social science for general education purposes is the process of identifying 
and selecting main issues in present-day society for consideration as the con- 
tent of the course. Such problems as divorce, juvenile delinquency, housing, 
protection of the rights of minorities, capital and labor relations, and unem- 
ployment are chosen for study. The procedure of selecting and presenting 
material, if wisely carried out, necessarily cuts across the fields of economics, 
political science, and sociology and often involves other fields such as geog- 
raphy and psychology. This method of approach lends itself well to the 
planning and the giving of a real integrated course experience. 

In general, two types of contemporary problems courses seem to be in 
operation here and there among colleges and universities. In one type of 
course the practice is to select and deal with many current public questions, 
with the hope that information about them will enable the student to cope 
with them intelligently as a citizen of tomorrow. Perhaps the main argu- 
ment against this practice is that some of the problems of today may not 
be here tomorrow. In the second type of course a few problems, sometimes 
only one or two, are selected for intensive study. For example, the problem 
of unemployment may be chosen. In the gathering of data, in the weighing 
of evidence, and in the consideration of possible solutions, the study of this 
issue will ramify widely and involve many other questions such as crime, 
racial and religious prejudice, population trends, and health—indeed, most 
of the problems of contemporary society. The idea behind this type of course 
is that the handling of one problem, with its many angles, will form habits 
of scientific procedure and critical thinking which will carry over in dealing 
with others, both now and in the future. 

Whatever the plan adopted, the important thing is to provide an experi- 
ence which will have a transfer value that will result in intelligent behavior 
and wise action on the part of the individual. Knowledge for its own sake 
is not enough. While much may be said for other methods and practices, 
perhaps it is not going too far to state that the best thinking seems to favor 
the contemporary problems approach for a general education course in social 
science, history being drawn upon for what it may have to contribute to the 
understanding and solution of the problems. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Readings and Other Teaching Aids 


While a number of works are on the market, the definitive text which 
might serve as an acceptable pattern for a course in general education in 
social science, even for a few years, remains to be written. To expect such 
a text to be produced would probably be asking too much. Those now avail- 
able, while they serve useful purposes, are not fully satisfactory. Some are 
superficial in character, while others present the material in segmentary rather 
than integrated form, Sometimes an uneven or unbalanced treatment is given 
to the different aspects of the contemporary scene. 

One of the greatest needs just now is for better selection and availability 
of supplementary reading materials. An adequate supply of firsthand materials 
is essential. They should be selected in the light of the objectives of the 
course, with the needs and interests of the students in mind. A very important 
thing in the selection and assignment of readings is to try to enable the 
student to understand how the subject-matter affects him. Often when read- 
ings seem to be too advanced for him his main difficulty is lack of motiva- 
tion. 

A comprehensive survey of the literature of the social science area and the 
preparation of an annotated bibliography of suitable readings would be a 
great service. It should not be inferred that a standardized and stereotyped 
course would be expected or even desired, but a comprehensive list of items 
would furnish a source for the selection of references adaptable to various 
types of courses. It is suggested, too, that a coordinating agency might well be 
created or designated to serve as a common source for lists of available ma- 
terials such as books, pamphlets, syllabi, tests, and films. Not only does a 
creative job need to be done in this field; there is also the task of identifying 
and assembling what has already been done. 

Other teaching aids besides readings may be useful. Thus far motion pic- 
ture films have proved rather disappointing. Too much time is consumed in 
the use of them for the value derived. The potentialities of this type of teach- 
ing aid may be great, but much improvement needs to be made. Field trips 
should prove worth-while aids. Community resources should be drawn upon 
whenever opportunity offers. 


Instruction 


The movement for revision of programs of general education in higher 
institutions has spread so rapidly in recent years that the problem of finding 
qualified instructors for the new types of courses is real. Faculties are highly 
departmentalized, and staff members are educated in narrow, highly special- 
ized fields. To find instructors both able and willing to undertake the design- 
ing and conducting of comprehensive, integrated courses in social science 
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is not an easy matter. Undergraduate colleges cannot wait, however, for the 
graduate schools to produce a new type of instructor. Faculty members must 
be taken as they are found and conditioned for this new venture through 
programs of in-service training. 

It is highly desirable that the faculty members chosen to give the general 
course shall be broadly educated in allied fields of social science. They should 
become oriented and well-grounded in the philosophy of the general education 
movement. Above all, they should be strongly motivated for the new under- 
taking, be persuaded that it offers a good opportunity for them, and be con- 
vinced that it challenges the best of their abilities. If an instructor has the 
necessary intelligence and a genuine interest, he can soon overcome the handi- 
cap of lack of breadth in preparation. Leading faculty members should be 
selected, not the inefficient or the inexperienced junior members, They should 
be assured that their security and their opportunities for promotion will be 
just as great as in a specialized field. 

Sometimes a staff of instructors is assigned to conduct a general course, 
each one teaching his special field. This plan is not considered the best 
practice. In the first place, it makes for segmentation rather than integration. 
In the second place, it seems logical to conclude that if a student should be 
expected to take such a comprehensive course, a single instructor should be 
able to learn to teach it. A general education teacher, however, may well 
teach also in his special field. Definite advantages may come from this practice 
in the way of greater stimulation and cross-fertilization. 

Graduate schools here and there are beginning to offer new and broader 
programs of study for the doctorate, better calculated to prepare students for 
undergraduate college teaching in general education. Two types of programs 
seem to be developing. One plan provides a broad interdepartmental major 
and does not require a highly specialized research experience on a minute 
problem. Practice teaching under supervision or a period of internship teach- 
ing may be required in this program. The other plan provides the traditional 
doctoral program retaining the specialized research requirement, but caps 
it with training in generalization at the end. Which of the two plans is the 
better one may be considered an open question at present. 


The Question of Value Judgments? 


The social scientist must be concerned with the scientific method of gather- 
ing data and interpreting them. We must seek to develop habits of critical 


2 Editor’s Note: The difficulty which is posed to a teacher by the question of value judgments 
is well illustrated by the comparison between two versions submitted for this section of the report 
of Conference Group 10. A complete alternative statement was submitted by leaders of the group. 
for the editor to decide which to include. Equally puzzled, the editor decided that it would 
be advantageous for readers to have both versions before them. Therefore, the alternate version is 
presented, as follows: ; ee 

The social scientist may teach the scientific method of gathering data and weighing evidence. 
He may seek to develop habits of critical thinking in the making of decisions. How far shall 
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thinking in the making of decisions. But certainly as important as the gather- 
ing of facts and the application of adequate reasoning to the facts is the 
question of values. Social scientists now recognize that it is foolish to try 
to avoid working in the field of value judgments, for such judgments lie at 
the heart of the field of interest of the social scientist. 

Having agreed to this, the question still remains as to what a social scien- 
tist working in the field of general education should do with the value prob- 
lem. Some aver that certain values can be established as universal and per- 
manent, while others hold that all values are culture products and should 
be treated in this fashion. Whether to take the risk of leaving the student 
with a dogmatic absolutism at the one extreme or an unrewarding skepticism 
at the other or to try to thread the way between these two extremes is a 
question which each social scientist must decide in accord with his knowledge 
and conscience. Certainly all would agree that students must recognize the 
role which values play in the lives of individuals and in the context of society 
as a whole. The implicit values on which they base their judgments and ac- 
tions must be made explicit and subjected to critical analysis. At the very 
least students can be taught that not all values are of equal validity and 
that those determined by a rational process may be more useful to both 
themselves and society. 


he go in helping the student to make value judgments and to reach decisions? This question is of 
fundamental importance in social science. General education experience in this area should result 
in desirable behavior and in wise action. Choices of values must be made and decisions must be 
reached in life. Many other influences compete with formal education in determining the choices 
and decisions of individuals. Value judgments are made not only in the light of current data but 
also in the light of cultural mores. 

Some values are universal and permanent. They have stood the test of time and are accepted 
by most civilized people. Others are relative and changing as the result of environment and other 
forces which produced the mores. Should the social scientist indoctrinate? Is it mandatory on him 
to select values? It is his duty to explain how and why variables change in time and space, to 
show how the variables in the student's own culture came to be developed; but it is his duty also 
to teach that some values are accepted as absolute and permanent, that such are the values by 
which people live. The student may be left to make the final decision for himself as to which 
values Fe will regard as absolute and which as the outgrowth of temporarily prevailing mores. 








CHAPTER 10 


Natural Science and Mathematics in 
General Education’ 


Ernest H. Cherrington, Jr. 


Dean of Buchtel College of Liberal Arts 
University of Akron 


GREEMENT as to the meaning of “general education” is not easily reached 
Aon the proposed definition is phrased in terms both broad and 
vague. Probably every institution of higher learning has some kind of pro- 
gram in general education, although in many cases the work is not so classi- 
fied. Every college of liberal arts has among its aims the purposes to which 
programs in general education are customarily dedicated. Yet there may be 
in the curriculum no introductory courses developed specifically for the pur- 
pose of implementing those aims. Does the term general education imply 
generality in regard to subject-matter or with respect to students? A short 
definition which appears to meet the requirements noted above is: “General 
education is a program of learning so fundamental that no student can be 
without it.” A more detailed definition, upon which there is general agree- 
ment, may be found in the eleven points adopted by Conference Group VI 
at the Second Annual National Conference on Higher Education sponsored 
by the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1947. These points were set forth in the report of that Conference? 
and restated in revised form by the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation in its official report.* 

A broad educational perspective and an analytical mind are requisite to the 
formulation of aims and objectives if these are to be other than mere plati- 
tudes, Yet there is probably general accord among those who have wrestled 
with such problems that writing down aims and objectives represents a stage 
of progress in the undertaking akin to that of ground breaking in the con- 
struction of a grand building. The real job is to devise effective methods by 
which the aims and objectives can be realized in the academic program pre- 
pared for each student on the campus. Discussions on how to achieve the aims 


1 Based on the findings of Group 11 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was L. G. Abernathy, opens of physics, 
Central College; consultants were R. Will Burnett, eee of education, University of Illinois, 
and S. Ralph Powers, professor of natural sciences, Teachers College, Columbia University. Other 
members of the group are listed in the Appendix. A 

2 Eleanor F, Dolan, ‘‘General Education,” in Current Problems in Higher Education, 1947 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of the United States, 1947), p..77. | 

3 President’s Commission on Higher Education, ‘‘Establishing the Goals,”’ ‘Higher Education for 
American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1947), 
Volume I, 50-58. 
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of general education frequently lead deeper and deeper into the realm of 
bafflement from which the exhausted participants ultimately take refuge in 
the more familiar substance of courses. Hence, the usual result is to emerge 
from the small end of the horn, thinking in terms of a course to achieve 
this, another course to accomplish that—a solution which, though not en- 
tirely satisfying, leads to definite action. 

At this point one might well inquire as to whether or not a general edu- 
cation course might be expected to accomplish more than a standard course 
in the effort to prepare students for effective citizenship and enriched per- 
sonal life. The consensus appears to be that the answer to the basic problem 
lies not in courses, curricula, or subject-matter; the answer rests primarily 
upon the ability of the instructor to accomplish his mission, Skillful teachers 
can achieve—in fact for generations have achieved—the aims of general 
education by teaching elementary courses in their particular areas of scholar- 
ship. On the other hand, the most perfectly designed general education 
course is doomed to failure if turned over to a mediocre or unsympathetic 
instructor. 

The use of general education courses in the several broad areas of learning 
enables a faculty to start from scratch in its attack upon the problem. There 
can be set up a framework consisting of the eleven principles referred to 
above, and the structure can be rounded out with material from the area, 
material selected not for its inherent importance but because of its adapta- 
bility to the purpose in mind. It is difficult to follow this method in the tradi- 
tional disciplines, because the standard courses are usually taught by re- 
search-trained instructors who frequently feel duty-bound to present all the 
material which many generations of research workers have managed to amass. 
It seems that every effort must be made to cover the subject in the elementary 
course in the discipline, since that course is designed to be taken either by 
students who may decide to specialize in the field and consequently must 
have an adequate foundation for advanced work or by students who will 
never take another course in the field and consequently should be given a 
survey of the entire subject. Emphasis in the standard elementary course, there- 
fore, tends to be focused upon presenting the material and covering the ground, 
and the basic principles of general education are often jettisoned in a hectic 
rush to finish the syllabus by the end of the semester. Such a practice too often 
produces the curious spectacle of an instructor in natural science who con- 
siders himself a living example of the scientific method, who firmly believes 
that he is training his students in the valuable skill of observation and de- 
duction, but who in actuality is merely pumping out fact and dogma in a fifty 
minute deluge at each meeting of the class. 

The question now arises as to how the material for a general education 
course in the natural sciences should be selected and limited. Two avenues 
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of approach present themselves. The traditional, authoritarian approach re- 
quires first a committee of experts representing the different branches of 
natural science. Each expert sifts his field of study and extracts from it the 
concepts and principles which he considers fundamental, and the resulting 
body of knowledge is organized into a course. The result is the survey course 
in the natural sciences—the high speed tour through the wonderland of 
natural phenomena, The functional or objective approach requires that those 
charged with the development of the course first attempt to answer the ques- 
tion as to why an understanding of natural science is important in the world 
today. The material to be included is then selected because of its application 
to and integration with the activities of everyday life. The result is the prob- 
lem type of course which appears to offer greater promise of achieving the 
aims of general education. 

If the second approach be followed in setting up the course, the amount of 
material available will still be great, and reference must be had to additional 
criteria in order to limit it. The next criterion, it is believed, should be the 
degree of social significance of the material. It is further suggested that the 
course be made practical by exploring the confusions of youth and dealing 
with those which a study of natural science might be expected to dispel. 
The course might be enhanced in value and rendered more dynamic by deter- 
mining those areas in natural science in which youth derives the greatest learn- 
ing satisfaction. In this latter connection it has been pointed out that the 
things which people remember longest are those experiences which have deep 
emotional rootage. Hence, it is suggested that the educational process might 
be revolutionized if it were possible to develop in the mind of the student a 
study attitude akin to the expectant excitement of the little child on Christmas 
morning. 

A strong conviction has been expressed in certain quarters that general 
education courses at the college level should be conducted according to the 
principle of “progressive education” that has been followed for a number 
of years in some elementary schools. According to this principle the objec- 
tives of the course should be agreed upon in advance by those in charge of 
the study, but the areas to be explored and the material to be used should 
be determined from week to week by the students and the instructor studying 
together in a process of group learning. While such a program will likely go 
further than the standard type course in arousing the interest of the student 
and stimulating him to activity, it must be recognized that the demands 
upon the instructor will be relatively great if he is to avoid the “sandbox” 
sort of course in which the students meander aimlessly according to their 
respective whims, | 

When courses in general education are planned, it is invariably agreed 
that they should be put in the hands of the best teachers on the faculty. 
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After such a course has been introduced, however, other considerations some- 
times determine the selection of the teacher, Sections are passed down to 
graduate assistants or distributed among members of the regular teaching 
staff whose course loads appear to be light. Even if the administration de- 
cides to look for outstanding teachers and to offer them top salaries to handle 
these courses, the problem of staffing is still a difficult one. In the first place, 
there is a tendency on the part of many faculty people to look down their 
noses at general education courses as superficial, substandard work, and to 
regatd instructors engaged in such teaching as mere handymen or general 
practitioners who have to be tolerated in the company of specialists teaching 
advanced departmental courses. In the second place, advancement in rank 
and salary on the university campus has usually depended upon research and 
publication—fields of endeavor virtually closed to the instructor who gives 
full time to general education. In the third place, such courses are still in 
the experimental stage, and consequently the teacher in the field may be 
forced out by a revision of the program unless he has maintained a close 
connection with one of the traditional departments by devoting part of his 
time to advanced courses in his own field of specialization. It is time for ad- 
ministrators to give far more weight to excellence of teaching as a basis for 
promotion and to give reasonable assurance regarding tenure to those who go 
into general education. Until such changes of attitude are effected and until 
graduate faculties recognize the importance of general education, outstanding 
teachers will shy away from the field, and graduate students preparing to 
teach will not be encouraged to go into it. 

One of the principal benefits which teachers of natural science usually 
claim for their courses is training in the scientific method. What is this 
scientific method? Of what steps is it constituted? Various definitions have 
been formulated by the scientists of the past, but as one studies the history of 
science he cannot help noting that time and time again great discoveries have 
come as pure accidents which happened to occur in the presence of technically 
trained minds capable of recognizing the significance of the phenomena 
thereby revealed. Hence it would appear that there is no unique process of 
observation and deduction that can properly be labeled the scientific method 
unless it be the cooperative effort of many scientific minds engaged in com- 
mon research. 

No discussion of natural science teaching would be complete without con- 
sideration of the necessity of accompanying laboratory work. The old-line 
science teacher usually disdains ‘courses about science” and insists that in 
natural science the student can learn only by doing. This dogmatic point of 
view appears highly questionable when it is recognized that in every com- 
munity there are cultured individuals who derive much in the way of knowl- 
edge, understanding, inspiration, and satisfaction from great literature though 
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they cannot write it, from good music though they cannot play it, from 
noble works of art though they cannot create them. Laboratory work un- 
doubtedly helps to develop in the student the skills of observation and meas- 
urement which he cannot acquire vicariously, but is the acquisition of such 
skills one of the aims of general education? It would seem that an enormous 
amount of time and energy are expended with little return in the elementary 
laboratory each semester where the student performs the same sequence of 
operations that hundreds of thousands of his predecessors have performed 
during the past centuries and either obtains the numerical values recorded 
in the instructor's file of data cards or repeats the measurements until suffi- 
cient agreement is attained. Consequently, it is suggested that in general edu- 
cation courses in the natural sciences the student should not be required 
to spend two or three hours every week in a laboratory pottering his way 
through a rigid list of experiments. Instead, lecture demonstrations should be 
used extensively, and the student should be sent into the laboratory only when 
a truly significant experiment can be performed. 

The position of mathematics in the scheme of general education appears 
to be similar to that of natural science. If we accept social significance as the 
chief criterion for inclusion in the program, then mathematics and natural 
science take their places side by side as primarily tool subjects which enable 
the student better to interpret and manipulate his environment. The main 
difference is that the mathematical tool, if it is to be useful, requires a great 
deal of sharpening through drill which tends toward monotony. It is there- 
fore more difficult to present some aspects of mathematics to the student 
through their relation to practical life situations. Nor is it always possible to 
condition the student so that he derives satisfaction from the process of learn- 
ing when he is confronted daily with relationships to be mastered and prob- 
lems to be solved. Sometimes a student is handicapped by a “mental block’’ 
which renders progress in mathematics extremely difficult. Such a “block” 
may not be due primarily to lack of ability; it may derive from attitudes 
which have their origins in early discouragement by adults or the frustrating 
experience of unsuccessful competition with associates. It is encouraging to 
learn that through diligent effort of the teacher whole classes of mathemati- 
cally awkward students have been brought up nearly to the level of pro- 
ficiency attained by classes of normal students during the same interval of 
time. Consequently, it appears that the “‘non-mathematical mind” can absorb 
and use mathematics under the guidance of a skillful teacher. 

The science teacher of today has a further important function in the field 
of general education. He must assist his students to integrate their experiences, 
observations, and conclusions into a sound and useful philosophy of life. Too 
many students go out into the world with the cynical sneer of materialism on 
their faces. They believe that natural science can accomplish all things and 
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that it is the sole source of everything of value in life. At the other extreme 
we find disillusioned people who point to the slaughter and destruction of 
modern warfare as proof that natural science is the source of all our present 
troubles, The teacher must see that the student’s experience in science is well 
integrated with his temporal and spiritual experiences. The teacher should 
never attempt to force his own religious and philosophical views upon the 
student, but neither should he withhold them lest the student be left high 
and dry with only a bare mechanistic outlook upon life. In short, the scientist 
has an obligation not to destroy the God of his student and a further obliga- 
tion to assist his student to develop a richer concept of the universe of nature 
and of value in which he and his God coexist. 








CHAPTER 11 


Current Problems in the Preparation of 
Elementary and Secondary Teachers’ 


James H. Griggs 


Director of Teacher Education 
Western Michigan College of Education 


Recruiting Capable Students 


T Is the joint responsibility of educators at all levels—elementary, second- 
I ary, college—to take positive action toward attracting capable young 
people into teaching. This is true in every teaching field, but the need is 
especially urgent at present for elementary teachers, school nurses, school 
librarians, women physical education teachers, home economics teachers, 
commercial teachers, vocational agriculture teachers, critic teachers in lab- 
oratory schools, and well-trained elementary supervisors and principals. 

Since many students decide to enter teaching while still in high school, 
special recruiting efforts should be made at this level. Studies have shown 
that the influence of parents is very great in the initial choice of a career, and 
every effort should be made by educators to work with parents in bringing 
information to young people. Some school systems which now provide rich 
elementary school programs are encouraging interested high school youth to 
participate in cadet teaching. Such a policy is doing more to interest boys and 
girls in elementary teaching than any other specific effort now being made in 
that direction. Under the leadership of alert and capable teachers, good work 
in recruiting qualified students into teaching is being done at the junior high 
school level as well as in the later elementary grades. 

Organized efforts are being made in many states to provide scholarships 
for prospective teachers, and there is some possibility that this procedure may 
be adopted by the federal government. While scholarships are highly de- 
sirable, it must be recognized that the granting of such aid alone will probably 
not be a potent factor in helping large numbers of young people to decide 
on teaching as a career. 

Teaching must be professionalized at all levels. There must be better 
working conditions for teachers, improved elementary and secondary pro- 
grams, and revitalized programs of teacher education in order to attract a 
sufficient number of qualified youth into teaching as a career. More adequate 


1 Based on the findings of Group 13 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was W. W. Wright, dean, school of education, 
Indiana University; consultant was W. C. Jones, dean of the graduate school, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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salaries for teachers are essential. It must be increasingly recognized by local 
communities and by states that the present underpaid and overworked teacher 
is not the best advertisement for teaching as a profession. Students note the 
long hours, the outside responsibilities, the continuous drain on vitality, and 
in some communities the almost monastic existence expected of teachers. If 
these factors were compensated for by adequate financial returns, there would 
be some extenuating effect, because desirable youth are not daunted by long 
hours or hard work. But the combination of such factors with low pay scales 
presents a barrier which any amount of missionary zeal fails to surmount. This 
situation can and must be remedied. 

The local school program in the elementary grades and in the high school 
should be such as to attract and challenge highly qualified students to enter 
teaching. There is little in some schools that would attract or challenge any- 
body to enter teaching, Educational leadership of the highest quality plus a 
reconstructed working philosophy of education are needed to make school 
experiences for children and teachers more interesting, more valuable, and 
happier. Such an atmosphere more than anything else could be counted on to 
attract youth into teaching by presenting to them the prospect of similar 
vocational environments for themselves. 

Furthermore, teacher education institutions must also ‘‘clean house” with 
respect to antiquated and uninteresting experiences now present in the college 
curriculum. The challenge of the training period must be real and meaningful. 
Professional courses and contacts with children should be started as soon as 
possible and run throughout the entire period of pre-service education in order 
that interest may be maintained at a high level. Direct experiences with 
children should also be provided throughout the early years of the teacher 
training program, through contact with social agencies, recreational programs, 
Sunday-schools, and other activities of children in the community. 


Selection 


The selection of qualified individuals for the education profession should 
be a continuous process, intelligently geared to the institution’s concept of a 
successful teacher.? In addition to scholastic competence, factors considered 
in selection should include capacity for social living, promise of personality 
development, the interest of the student in the profession, and certain general 
and vocational competencies which may be agreed upon by the institution. 
These selective factors may be appraised through the use of subjective judg- 
ments, inventories, case studies, objective measuring instruments, college 
grades, and other evaluation techniques, pertinent data being continuously 


2 The portrait of a teacher contained in the spent of the Third National ‘Conference on Higher 
Education, 1948, may well be a casing point for such a preeem. See “‘General Education for 
r 'ucation, 1948 (Washington, D.C.: 


the Prospective Teacher’’ in Current Trends in Higher 
National Education Association, 1948), 93-94. 
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collected and studied. Such appraisal should be the responsibility of the entire 
staff, not of the guidance officers alone. 

Standards for selection should be sufficiently high and sufficiently challeng- 
ing so that educators, the lay public, and prospective candidates may come to 
have a wholesome respect for the profession and for those who enter it. While 
it is recognized that the present shortage in certain fields has led to the use 
of many thousands of poorly qualified teachers, this condition is regarded as 
deplorable and one to be corrected through the use of all efforts and energies, 
not only of state depattments of education, but of all members of the pro- 
fession, 

Pre-Service Education 


The pre-service preparation of teachers should be geared to developing 
general and professional education competencies within the individual.* It 
is the peculiar responsibility of a teacher training institution to seek to develop 
in each individual such professional competencies as are suggested by the 
following partial list: j 


1. The ability to recognize and interpret the wide range of developmental 
atterns of children 

2. The ability to select and provide appropriate learning situations which 
will result in growth in desirable attitudes, skills, and knowledge 

3. The ability to stimulate democratic thinking and ways of living with 
groups of all kinds, including children 

4. The ability to use many and varied resources for problem solving in ac- 
cordance with the best principles of learning and to develop this capacity 
in children 

5. The ability to maintain an adequate educational “climate” in the class- 
room and in the school 

6. The ability to evaluate the growth of children in accordance with func- 
tional objectives of education 

7. The ability to work cooperatively with parents, social agencies, com- 
munity groups, and others in interpreting education to these groups 
and in bringing their resources into the school program 

8. The ability to develop an adequate working philosophy of education. 


To achieve these and other professional competencies the minimum pro- 
gram of professional work for teachers at any level should extend for at least 
five years. 

It is recognized, however, that a reasonably good but not a superior job can 
be done through the present four-year program in many institutions. Included 
in the minimum acceptable program are the following elements: 


1. Introduction to the educational processes now a in the Ameri- 
can school system together with their historical and philosophical back- 


8 Referti in to the of the Third National Conference on her Education, such 
eral  comastencies might well, be an nsion of the partial list set forth on page 94 Of 
ferent Trends in Higher Education, 1948 (op. cit.). 
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grounds; and the individual pu s, plans, and professional prepara- 
tion necessary to operate successfully in such a system 

2. Principles of human growth and development, utilizing the fields of 
psychology, physiology, sociology, and mental hygiene 

3. Curriculum and methods of teaching in relation to education purposes 

4, Evaluation of pupil growth and development 

5. Induction to teaching responsibility. 


The elements listed above cannot be fully encompassed by any single 
course; they are persisting parts of an entire program of teacher education. 
Any institution which cannot at least carry out such a minimum program will 
contribute little to teacher education. Liberal arts colleges, therefore, which 
feel impelled to enter into the education of teachers should examine carefully 
their staffs and other resources to determine whether such a minimum program 
may reasonably be provided. 

As stated earlier, it is absolutely essential that professional education begin 
as eatly as practicable in the student’s college experience and continue 
throughout his college career. Each phase of this work should be closely 
related to laboratory experiences with children and with community projects 
that give a broader understanding of the total climate in which the child 
develops. To paraphrase a famous quotation, “The lecture killeth, but the 
laboratory giveth life.” 

It is generally recognized that there are many common elements in the edu- 
cation of elementary teachers and the education of secondary teachers. The 
common elements should be sought out and, to the degree that they are truly 
common, combined in teacher education programs. It is desirable, however, 
in working toward a single program for educating elementary and secondary 
teachers, to preserve those elements that have produced best professional 
competencies, elements associated chiefly with elementary teacher preparation ; 
it is likewise necessary to guard against a dangerous tendency to increase the 
amount of academic subject-matter instruction of the type that has been 
characteristic of many programs for the preparation of secondary teachers. 

One of the finest features of the elementary teacher training program is 
the functional use of subject-matter of all kinds in meeting the needs, 
interests, and purposes of children as they seek to solve their own problems 
of living more intelligently. The importance of functional use of subject- 
matter cannot be exaggerated. Experience has shown that many “reconverted” 
high school teachers teaching in elementary schools find it difficult to function- 
alize subject-matter because their preparation for teaching has been too 
narrowly confined within an academic subject-matter framework. That the 
practice of reconversion must be followed for a period of time is admitted. 
Revision of the preparation program, therefore, should be in terms of more 
work with children in direct experiences which cut across traditional subject- 
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matter lines and which contribute more fully to the professional competencies 
listed above. 
In-Service Education of Teachers 


Teacher education institutions are being increasingly challenged to meet 
in-service training needs of teachers. Much of the leadership in curriculum 
revision, in improving guidance programs, and in providing clinics and 
workshops must come from the colleges. However, each elementary and 
secondary school should carry the major responsibility for meeting its own 
in-service problems, Cooperation between teacher education institutions and 
individual school systems is essential to overcome the inertia of a large 
number of four-year trained teachers who have “‘finished” their education, to 
help under-trained teachers complete their programs leading toward the 
degree, and to compensate somewhat for the lack of educational leadership on 
the part of administrators who have not been prepared either by training or 
experience to work with teachers on the job in improving the educational 
program. Such in-service programs should be financed partly through separate 
items in the budgets of school systems and partly by increasing the appropria- 
tions to the extension and field service departments of teacher training insti- 
tutions, 


Summary 


In this period of emergency it is necessary to fill the schools of America 
with increasingly well-trained, competent, and dedicated teachers. Three 
courses of action which must be considered are: 


1. Increasing numbers of capable, alert, and intelligent youth must be 
attracted into the teaching profession. 

2. These alert young people must be challenged from the beginning of 
their college careers by an improved program of experiences which will 
better —? them for teaching. 

3. In actual teaching situations it is the joint responsibility of the teacher 
training institution and of the school system to expand and nourish 
those qualities and capabilities which make for continued success in 
teaching at any level. 








CHAPTER 12 


Improving Senior College Curricula’ 


M. B. Martin, S.J. 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Saint Louis University 


F POPULARITY and patronage are the measures of success, American higher 
I education has been triumphant. Educators themselves are not willing to 
accept these as the sole criteria; world events of the past generation have 
humbled the schoolmen and forced upon them a thorough reexamination 
of educational theories. Narrow specialization and overemphasis of the 
scientific method have been at least contemporaneous with, if not responsible 
for, the development of social and political monsters threatening the destruc- 
tion of human society, American educators fear that instead of liberating man 
they may have developed some abnormalities and through overspecialization 
may have produced some of the type that Ortega y Gosset calls “learned 
ignoramus.”’ Precisely because our complex society has given highly specialized 
experts more power over human destiny, it is imperative that the American 
college develop humane and socially responsible citizens first and specialists 
second, 

General education with all that it implies is still, and must continue to be, 
the primary responsibility of the American college. Whereas the junior college 
should specialize in general education, the senior college curriculum must 
continue the liberal education and must guarantee that each graduate is a 
fully developed and socially responsible, albeit expertly trained, man. This 
objective seems to be the unifying principle amidst the diversity of higher 
education in America today. 

The variety in educational methods and curricula is so extensive that it is 
impossible to invest the Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of Science degree 
with any uniform significance. This diversity may be its greatest strength. 
Uniformity could be achieved by compulsory standardized examinations, gov- 
ernment control, or accrediting agencies, but not without the stifling kind of 
regimentation that has crippled much of European education. 

Closer examination reveals a gratifying uniformity in the pattern of the 
senior college. Besides the unifying objective to develop the well-rounded 
and socially conscious individual, there is general agreement in requiring from 


1 Based on the findings of Group 16 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Donald P. Cottrell, dean, college of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University: consultants were T. R. McConnell, dean, college of science, litera- 
ture, and art, University of Minnesota, and Mrs. Esther Raushenbush, dean of the college, Sarah 
Lawrence College. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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120 to 128 semester hours for the baccalaureate degree—40 to 46 hours of 
upper division work—including the traditional major and related work or 
their equivalent. It is expected that the work of the senior college should 
reveal a significant advance over the junior college in the student's ability 
to exercise critical discrimination in thought, independence of study and 
reading, the use of the library, and the general capacity to cope with 
problems of increased difficulty. Consequently, the methods of instruction 
are adapted to the student’s increased maturity and provide for depth 
of learning as well as breadth. Numerous experimental programs in senior 
colleges would seem at first glance to be radical departures from traditional 
curricula, but these programs in reality incorporate all of the above features. 

Higher education has become very critical of itself and fears that there is 
great danger in a placid conformity to old patterns of curricula and methods. 
Overspecialization and the constricting forces of vested departmental interest 
are considered real dangers to education. A traditional departmental major 
and related minor, unless liberally interpreted, may make the senior college 
an incubator of narrow-minded specialists. Upper division courses within a 
department are too often designed for the major students only and tend to 
become not only intensive but so narrowing that the non-major cannot profit 
by a course in the department. Excessive prerequisites for upper division 
work in a department frequently eliminate many desirable fields of study for 
the majority of students in the senior college. The rigid and mechanical 
separation of sophomores from college juniors may be prompted by ad- 
ministrative expediency rather than educational soundness. Academic ma- 
chinery may itself require some liberalizing before it can be productive of 
a liberal education. 

To avoid the dangers of excessive restriction, there is an attempt to keep 
the prerequisites for upper division work to a minimum, and there is a 
growing conviction that the courses of the senior college should have a wider 
scope of subject-matter. The system of the major in one department and a 
related minor in another may exclude students from desirable courses in 
other departments. While the departmental major and minor may be desirable 
if the instruction includes the proper distribution, it would seem more profit- 
able to use the “field of concentration” system requiring a major in one de- 
partment and giving the adviser the option of choosing any related courses 
in other departments which would be to the student’s educational advantage. 
There is a rather definite trend toward interdepartmental majors: a student, 
under careful direction, may construct his major from the upper division 
offerings of a number of related departments so as to meet special interests or 
vocational requirements. This would seem to be especially advantageous for 
students preparing for such professions as medicine and law. 

The liberal arts major, such as that offered at Minnesota, is a further de- 
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velopment of the same principle. A limited number of selected students may, 
with the consent and under the direction of their respective advisers and the 
dean, arrange completely individualized programs for the junior and senior 
years, and courses may be chosen from offerings of the various colleges of 
the university. Unless great care is exercised, such a system may defeat its 
primary purpose and result in too narrow specialization and the avoidance of 
courses required for a liberal education. The liberal arts majors, or equivalent 
programs, offered at Columbia, Florida, Sarah Lawrence, and the College of 
Wooster make similar provisions for directed interdepartmental and indi- 
vidualized programs, When carefully administered, these programs can give 
the student a well-organized education and a planned major. Proper control, 
however, requires highly competent advisers and may be beyond the financial 
ability of most institutions except for a limited number of selected students. 
Though not yet crystallized, there is some discussion and preliminary planning 
for a major in liberal education. 

Mathematicians have devised magic squares of numbers which, added 
horizontally, diagonally, and vertically, give the same sum; higher education 
has admittedly not yet found the magic formula whereby any combination 
of 120 semester hours will produce the liberally educated graduate. Colleges 
are keenly aware of their shortcomings, are constantly engaged in studying 
their educational deficiences and the attempts at improvement that are being 
made by other institutions. Fortunately education is free to strive for its own 
improvement. Since there is a rather general agreement among colleges as to 
the ideals to be attained, it is the responsibility of each institution to strive 
for its own individual advancement. The general procedures to be used in 
improving the senior college curricula are also matters of rather general 
agreement. 

Each college has an obligation to state specifically its objectives in terms of 
attainments, attitudes, values, and experiences which are relevant to a good 
life in the contemporary world. Though not all educators will accept the 
details of his program, Dr. Conant has recently published what might serve 
as a model of school objectives. These aims must be a living part of the 
whole college activity. In the light of such specifically stated objectives, which 
the college owes itself and its students, the faculty has an obligation to be 
keenly aware of its goals and to work toward their accomplishment. 

Each faculty member must be aware of the basic purposes of the college 
and should endeavor to make his teaching contribute as fully as possible to 
the attainment of those purposes. In planning the total college program, it is 
important to consider the large contributions that can be made by extra- 
curricular experience. To a large degree the success of a college depends upon 


_ *James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided World (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948). 
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the cooperation of its students; actual participation by students in the evalua- 
tion of college aims and procedures might be mutually beneficial. The best 
proof of the college pudding is an examination of the alumni, but methods 
so far devised have usually resulted in a vindication or condemnation of 
yesterday's methods without an unequivocal evaluation of the college as it 
exists today. 

To implement and improve the college program there should be a con- 
tinued study and reevaluation by faculty committees; faculty seminar groups 
should be useful for discussing college problems, formulating solutions, and 
cooperating with the administration in furthering college policy. If it is to 
justify its existence, the school’s primary concern must be the individual 
student, and its whole energy must be directed towards the development of 
desirable changes in the lives of students. 

To discharge this function properly the senior college must first discover 
the needs and accomplishments of its entering students; only then can the 
school devise proper instruments to supply deficiencies and further develop 
desirable educational capacities. This involves a thorough appraisal of a 
student at the time of his entrance into the senior college. Unless the insti- 
tution is already familiar with the student’s accomplishments through previous 
instruction or thoroughly reliable transfer records, it may be desirable or 
necessary to administer appropriate examinations before admission to the 
junior year. Remedial work can frequently be accomplished through a proper 
selection of courses, but instruction in any course, at whatever level, should 
strive to supply deficiencies in the student's educational development. While 
it is well to safeguard the educational ideals of the concentration major, it is 
nevertheless appropriate that the student adviser be given a rather wide choice 
of electives with which to supply the student’s needs and interests. Student 
motivation must be considered an important factor in any curriculum and 
should not be neglected in a choice of course offerings. 

The college must always be concerned with the development of a well- 
integrated personality, and consequently it is essential that all efforts be 
directed toward the development of a student who is mentally, morally, 
spiritually, and socially mature, Any institution which neglects any of these 
essential factors betrays its trust to the student and to society. It is feared 
that college programs may frequently fail to develop such an integrated per- 
sonality and merely supply a student with heterogeneous and disjointed course 
offerings which have no definite culmination in the individual student. 

The matter of integrating the whole college curriculum remains one of the 
primary concerns of all education, not only of the senior college. It is recog- 
nized that the main integrating factor in education must be the teacher. Unless 
each member of the faculty has a definite conviction of the institutional ob- 
jectives, the total curriculum is apt to result in an educational crazy-quilt. The 
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curriculum itself must be constructed so as to provide for complete educa- 
tional integration for each student. Recent history and current events lead 
many to suspect that we have provided for the student's intellectual develop- 
ment but have neglected to supply the moral and social criteria necessary for 
life in modern society. Consequently it is thought that courses in the history 
of ideas, philosophy, current human problems, and the spiritual value of our 
culture should be more generally restored in our college programs and should 
extend throughout the four years. 

Educators in general are aware of the seriousness of this problem and are 
using definite, but often admittedly inadequate, means for coping with it. 
Many church-telated colleges feel that they have found the integrating factor 
of the curricula in courses of philosophy and religion. Great issues courses, 
senior seminars, and senior discussion groups strive to serve the same purpose 
in other institutions. Some of the main shortcomings of such programs are 
thought to be due to the fact that the courses are single attempts at the end 
of the educational career to coordinate previously uncoordinated courses and 
that the whole success and nature of the course depend upon the individual 
instructor. 

Other integrating media, while effective, are only partial remedies. The 
senior comprehensive examinations seem to afford a rather successful method 
of coordinating the student’s knowledge of his major field. Seminars and 
discussion groups are useful for particular phases when properly conducted. 
No single method or course can produce the educated man which modern 
society demands, however; the whole progress of his education from begin- 
ning to end must be focused on this objective. 

While the senior college should give a liberal education or teach a person 
how to live, it must not be forgotten that the graduate must make a living. A 
college should not become a glorified vocational school, but it must never- 
theless have a vocational consciousness ; a subject which has educational value 
should not be discarded merely because it also has vocational value. All edu- 
cation should in fact be considered as having vocational value because 
“making a living’ is included in “how to live.” Even the higher educational 
programs of British universities may be considered vocational because they 
do prepare the graduates for definite vocations, Professional schools in the 
United States are constantly demanding more of the liberal education before 
admission to professional schools. Even the liberal arts courses required for 
admission to professional schools might be considered professional. 

It is not suggested that new courses of a definite professional nature be 
introduced into the curriculum, but it would seem desirable that the student's 
professional interests be considered and definitely recognized in the curricu- 
lum. There exists in the modern curriculum many cultural courses which can 
be considered professional as well. When these courses require a relatively 
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small amount of technical or professional application, such as a course in the 
history of education or educational psychology, they can well serve the 
purposes of both liberal education and professional training. Elementary 
courses in art or music will not prepare the students to be specialists in those 
fields, They may, nevertheless, serve as the foundation for further studies 
and at the same time be valuable educational media. 

Higher education is admittedly not perfect, and some educators even feel 
that we are developing less than one-half of the educational potential of our 
students. However, we can feel confident that progress is being made. The 
most encouraging sign is that educators themselves are their own most exact- 
ing critics and are engaged in continuous efforts of self-examination and im- 
provement. Though most studies and experiments are conducted within the 
walls of individual institutions, they quickly become common property and 
the professional concern of all other educators. This eager alertness is at once 
an insurance against unsound deviations and a guarantee that the educationally 
sound elements of one institution will become characteristic of all higher 
education. 


CHAPTER 13 


Appraising Student Achievement 
and Development’ 


Agnes L. Adams 


Director of Curriculum 
National College of Education 


N ELEMENTARY education there has been for some years a growing recog- 
l nition of appraisal and evaluation as an integral, intrinsic, and essential 
part of the total educative process. Evaluation has been seen not as an end 
activity to be done by some external agency, such as the teacher or an examin- 
ing board, on a specific calendar date; it has been conceived as a necessary 
daily ingredient of all learning, to be engaged in cooperatively by learner and 
teacher together, impossible of separation from other phases of the total 
learning process. To discover that such is not yet the unanimous point of view 
of those engaged in higher education, one has only to listen in on any dis- 
cussion by faculty members from institutions of higher education or to ex- 
amine literature on the subject. 

However, it is encouraging to note occasional institutions in which atti- 
tudes, values, appreciations, adjustment, participation, and other intangible 
goals are coming to be recognized as at least as important outcomes of a 
college education as understanding and ability to use facts and principles. 
With the growing interest in general education the spotlight seems to be 
shifting toward a major concern for the student and his progress toward 
broad and abiding outcomes, Deeper and more thorough-going changes in 
the student are being sought as the results of higher education. 

The fallacy of the “credit-hour concept,” with education conceived as a 
mere accumulation of often unrelated blocks of content to which neither in- 
structors nor students have applied adequate adhesive, integrating cement, is 
increasingly recognized. Among the many institutions found to be currently 
moving away from the traditional credit concept are Antioch, Bennington, 
and Sarah Lawrence colleges, which recognize off-campus and field work. 
Work in the University of Buffalo is on a tutorial basis for the last two years, 
with tutorial meetings of only one hour a week required, though they may 
be held more frequently. The tutorial meetings are in addition to a reduced 

1 Based on the findings of Group 18 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Paul L. Dressel, director of counseling, 
Michigan State College; consultants were Nathaniel Cantor, chairman of the department of so 


ciol and anthropo , University of Buffalo, and Max D. Engelhart, director, department of 
cxeminations, Chicago City College.” Other members of the quup te listed in the Appendix. 
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number of formal classes. The comprehensive examinations at the College 
of the University of Chicago, the passing of which makes the candidate 
eligible to the bachelor’s degree, bear little relation to credits earned. 

Protests against traditional measuring practices, which sometimes place 
emphasis upon assessment to two decimal places of the half-digested knowl- 
edge which students can regurgitate, are currently voiced by many engaged 
in higher education. Such practices are seen as wholly inadequate for assessing 
progress toward newly recognized goals. There is growing concern for new 
instruments of appraisal in harmony with revised purposes, Means of accum- 
ulating valid evidence as to changes produced in college students in relation 
to broader aims of education are being sought. 

Studies of changes in attitudes and beliefs? and growing recognition of 
the restricted significance of course marks* have stimulated some soul- 
searching on the part of alert, conscientious college faculties, with consequent 
replanning of courses and instruction toward newer goals. Properly con- 
structed evaluation instruments should provide some evidence of the degree 
to which students are attaining the important goals of any college or of any 
course within the college. Evaluation data may also throw some light on those 
types of materials and content which seem effective and those which seem 
less valuable. Such data may thus prove helpful in the effort to discover 
teaching methods which will produce desired results. 

The type of evaluative instrument should naturally vary with the objectives 
of instruction, no one type being adequate for measuring progress toward 
all the various objectives and goals of education. All evaluative procedures 
should, however, focus attention upon the educational objectives in question. 

Some of the present and emerging types of appraisal may prove suggestive 
to teachers. If the purpose is to determine the extent to which students have 
acquired facts or information, as in some phases of science, sociology, math- 
ematics, and other such studies, any one of the more usual types of objective 
exercises may be used to measure the attainment of this objective reliably 
and validly. Care should be taken to prepare exercises which sample in a 
representative fashion the knowledge of important facts and principles. 
Newer types of objective exercises may be used to measure abilities which 
transcend the acquisition of knowledge or information. These include the 
following abilities: 


1. To apply and interpret knowledge 
2. To apply knowledge in a different context 
3. To identify the probable consequences of different courses of action 


2H. H. Remmers (editor), Further Studies in Attitudes, Series 2 (Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue 
University Press, 1936); A. W. Levi, General Education in the Social Studies (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948); H. B. Dunkel, General Education in the Humanities 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947). F 

3A summary of such studies is reported by Eurich and Cain in an article on ‘*Prognosis’’ in 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York: Macmillan Company, 1941), 838-859. 
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. To compare and identify differences not made explicit in class 

. To use knowledge from a table or graph to refute or defend opposing 
points of view, as on a social problem 

. To classify statements pertaining to certain data as true, probably true, 
probably false, or indeterminate because of lack of sufficient evidence. 


Combinations of the varied forms of measures, well-constructed, may prove 
most useful tools. There is abundant literature on this widely used type of 
examination.*. 

An older but currently revitalized form of appraisal is the essay or discus- 
sion type of examination, which provides evidence on the process of reflective 
thought rather than on the results alone. Many instructors have difficulty in 
formulating clear, adequate statements of essay questions. It is regarded as 
better practice to give a few clear, penetrating questions than to present a 
dozen or more, thus allowing time for constructive thought in answering each 
question. In contrast to the objective examination, the essay examination is 
subjectively scored, but with care the subjectivity can be minimized, Here, 
particular stress is upon accurate communication and verbal skills, since it is 
difficult to separate good thinking from adequate expression.’ There appears 
general agreement in approving the practice of reading answers to the first 
question through all papers, then the second, and so on, sorting them in piles 
from worst to best answers on the several questions, and assigning to each 
group a mark. Another approved practice is the use of a series of standardized 
responses as a guiding scale.® 

In any case, both the formulation and scoring of essay exams may be im- 
proved by avoiding major attention to specific factual content, by showing 
greater consideration for students’ selection of relative knowledge or exhibi- 
tion of originality in their answers, and by recognition of organized thinking 
and clarity and precision in the expression of ideas. A good essay examination 
can well present a novel situation in which the student is required to apply 
some learned set of principles to a problem, thus demonstrating his reasoning 
abilities. 5 

With the increasing interest in general education there appears to be a 
growing tendency of colleges to adopt the comprehensive examination or 
similar means of appraising student achievement in terms of demonstrated 
competence rather than in terms of course credits. The examination of this 
type is proposed as a more effective instrument in that it provides: 

*E. R. Smith, R. W. Tyler, and others, Appraising and Recording Student Progress (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942) ; Max D. Englehart, ‘‘Suggestions for Writing Exercises to be 


Used in Tests Scored on the Electric Scoring Machine’ in Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, Volume 7, Number 3, 1947, 357-374. 4 
5. M. Sims, ‘‘The Essay Examination is a Projective Technique’ in Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, Volume 8, Number 1, 1948, 15-21; I. A. Berg, G. Johnson, and R. P. 
Larson, ‘‘Use of an Objective Test in Predicting Rhetoric Grades” in Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, Volume 5, Number 4, 1945, 429-435. ‘ 
®C. W. Odell, ‘‘The Use of Scales for Rating Pupils’ Answers to Thought Questions” in 


Unhessely of Illinois Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, Number 46 (Urbana, Illinois, 
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1. A better and fairer basis for assessing total achievement where large 
numbers are involved 

2. A sounder basis for measuring the broader outcomes of college pro- 

grams, such as ability to weigh evidence, to integrate knowledge, to 
comprehend relationships, to show originality, and to indicate appre- 
ciation of the scientific method 

3. An opportunity for the synthesis of several fields in relationship to a 

given area of study. 

The use of the comprehensive examination for appraising total student 
achievement places reliance upon tests that, to be justified, require continuous 
efforts to improve their validity and adequacy. Such examinations may contain 
a variety of both essay and objective exercises, 

The constructing, administering, and scoring of these tests may be the func- 
tion of a specific instructor or of a local faculty (depending upon whether 
the examination is for a designated course or is a senior comprehensive exam- 
ination) ; of, instructors may work in cooperation with a staff of trained ex- 
aminers as is the case at the University of Chicago, the University of Florida, 
Michigan State College, Chicago City College, and other institutions. 

Measurement of attitudes, beliefs, values, appreciations, and similar out- 
comes is generally regarded as far less precise and satisfactory than the meas- 
urement of more tangible outcomes. Considerable progress is being made, 
however, in the devising of instruments useful in evaluating the attainment 
of the less tangible objectives." 

Despite all their present inadequacies, tests of the intangibles may be used 
profitably for the following purposes: 


1. To provide evidence for the staff of the change in student attitude 

2. To alert college teachers to their responsibility for remedying defi- 

ciencies thus discovered 

3. To bring students to a recognition of their own lack of expanding in- 

sights. 

The securing of such evidence through testing should stimulate college 
teachers to discover different ways of interesting students in their own de- 
velopment. The result may be less use of the lecture system and more use of 
discussion techniques. 

Appraisal by teachers or by other external agents is but part of the process 
of evaluation. Such appraisal should be largely but a means to the more im- 
portant phase of self-evaluation by the student, a phase which warrants 
greater emphasis and greater help than it has yet received. Individual counsel- 
ing with a professional counselor or with a particular instructor is a means 

™Ruth Eckert, Outcomes of General Education; An Appraisal of, the General College Program 
( Minnea' lis, Minnesota: University of wannnanete Press, 1943); Frenkel, Brunswick, and San- 
ford, e Anti-Semetic Personality: A Research Report, an ;Semetism : A Social Disease (New 
York: International Universities Press, 1946), Chaj pen; Levi, General Education in the 


Social Studies (Washington, D.C.: American Sonal on MT ae 1948); H. B. Dunkel 
General Education in the Humanities (Washington, D.C.: American Council on "Education, 1947). 
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of facilitating helpful self-evaluation, Counselor and instructor can be of 
much value in group counseling, also. Rating by one’s peers has been tried 
frequently with success in an attempt to help the student view himself objec- 
tively, through the eyes of other group members. Exposure of the student 
to real situations in his field under supervision (as in student teaching) fur- 
nishes him opportunity for identifying his deficiencies as well as his assets. 
Performance is thus open to both student and counselor (in the form of 
supervisor) and may serve as an excellent basis both for self-evaluation and 
for evaluation by one more mature. 

Various projects, surveys, or field activities, such as are frequently used in 
the arts, in social sciences, and in training for social service, furnish bases 
for appraisals of a highly motivated type, with objective evidence to both 
learner and teacher. 

Studies of the post-school life of students, though seldom used, offer evi- 
dence for appraisal of the value of instruction and total educational experi- 
ence of students. Both questionnaires and interviews may be used as tools, 
the choice depending upon the number of students involved and their geo- 
graphic location in relation to the college. 

There are many difficult, technical problems in the creation of satisfactory 
tests, examinations, surveys, and other appraisal instruments, and most faculty 


members need help on these problems. The methods most commonly used 


for giving assistance, as reported in the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation,® were: 


1. To employ someone trained in techniques of evaluation to serve as 

consultant to various faculty members in the college 

. To use summer workshops for training faculty members in examina- 
tion construction 

. To send a member of the faculty to a university on a six months’ fellow- 
ship to develop greater competence in test techniques 

. To utilize the advice and counsel of members of the central staff in 
connection with the intercollegiate committee on examinations 

. To send an examination committee from the college to Chicago for a 
period of intensive work with the central staff in the selection and 
preparation of test materials. 


A more extensive program of appraisal of students at the time of their 
admission to college, at the time of graduation, and several years after they 
leave college is necessary if we are to know how students change as a result 
of college experience and whether their growth is lost, held, or continued 
after leaving college. Evidence from follow-up studies might provide leverage 
to change ineffective practices of instructors and colleges to those more pro- 
ductive of student growth and development on a broader basis. 


® Cooperative Study in General Education, Cooperation in General Education (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947). 
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Meeting Community Needs Through the 
Community College’ 
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Emerging Characteristics of the Community College 


HE community college, as a relatively new and developing American 
aaa institution, does not readily permit of definition, but instead 
should be described-in terms of some of its characteristics. It attempts to meet 
the post-high-school educational needs of the youth of the college age group 
and at the same time serve higher education needs of adults in the com- 
munity. While drawing on community resources and talents for its instruc- 
tional program, the community college should provide services and facilities 
for enriching the cultural life of the community. The college may be pub- 
licly or privately controlled and financed, but freedom should be insured for 
varying the traditional college curricula as the needs of the community war- 
rant. 

In addition to the standard two years of college and preprofessional work 
offered by the junior college, the community college should develop programs 
designed to meet the vocational and general educational needs of students 
preparing to enter directly from the college into the civic life and semi- 
professional, technical, and business occupations of the community. Recog- 
nizing that education is a continuing process throughout life and that the 
adult has a rightful claim to such services, the community college should pro- 
vide educational experiences appropriate to the vocational, educational, and 
cultural interests of adults. In order to be successful, such programs should 
be more sensitive to community needs and wishes than are other higher edu- 
cation offerings. 


The Community College as a Form of Organization 
for Higher Education 


In working toward the goal of higher education for all qualified American 
youth, there seems to be some preference for the development of the com- 
munity college initiated by the local school system as an upward extension 

1 Based on the findings of Groups 15, 20, and 21 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the groups was R. W. Goddard, dean, Rochester 


Junior College; consultant was Leland Medsker, dean, Wright Junior College. Other members of 
the groups are listed in the Appendix. 
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of the high school under a common board of control, rather than for the 
establishment of separate institutions under separate boards. It is thought by 
some that unless the institution is established and controlled by an agency 
which is intimately a part of the local community, the institution may fail 
to meet local needs, may never become a true community center, and may not 
attract teachers possessing the qualities needed in the program of a com- 
munity college. 

There are examples of excellent programs for meeting local needs through 
local branches established both by private institutions and by state universi- 
ties. Both types of institutions are making valuable contributions to American 
education. Regardless of the type of institution, if community services are to 
be rendered, the institution must have a representative local board; it must 
be dedicated to objectives arising directly from community needs; and it must 
actually serve the educational needs of the local community. 

The community college in its formal organization includes from two to 
four years, the number of years available in a given institution depending 
entirely upon local plans, objectives, and circumstances. The extent to which 
there is close integration with the local high school also varies with local 
conditions, 

Several states, notably California and Mississippi, have achieved success 
in statewide planning of community colleges. Other states are moving rapidly 
in that direction as state financial support becomes available. Ideally, state- 
wide planning might be achieved ultimately through an over-all state board 
of education composed of both lay and professional members, endeavoring 
to envisage and provide for public educational opportunities at all levels. 
An alternative, or an intermediate step, might place statewide planning for 
community colleges under the supervision of the state department of educa- 
tion. In many states the universities, both public and private, are providing 
consultants in community college development to assist in planning. 

The efforts of the community college to accomplish its terminal functions 
are not adequately evaluated by the traditional standards for institutions of 
higher learning as prescribed by regional accrediting agencies. Though the 
accrediting agencies have offered little discouragement and sometimes much 
encouragement to the development of terminal curricula, it is the opinion of 
many engaged in the administration of community colleges that accreditation 
of this type of institution should emphasize the extent to which the com- 
munity college meets its self-determined objectives. Furthermore, it is be- 
lieved that examination of these institutions should be conducted by people 
working in the community college field. 

There is a noticeable trend toward liberalization in the granting by senior 
colleges of transfer credit for terminal courses. The progress has been slow, 
due to the fact that the senior college is a degree granting institution con- 
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cerned with course prerequisites, sequences, and degree requirements, It 
should be noted that there is often credit loss in transferring from one college 
to another within a single university, The lag in crediting terminal courses, 
recognized and in some instances deplored by the universities, is in part due 
to the fact that the senior college cannot liberalize its crediting policies any 
faster than acceptance by people in the field will warrant. The loss of credit 
on transfer from terminal curricula to higher institutions can be materially 
reduced by the inclusion of a core of, general education in such curricula. 
Community college advocates urge a continuous and careful study directed 
toward further liberalization of crediting policy. 

The community college as a form of higher education organization presents 
advantages, some of which may be summarized as follows: 


1, Curriculum planning may depart from tradition in meeting local and 

student needs. 

2. Courses which cut across subject-matter lines may be readily designed. 

3. Small classes and guided study situations may salvage individuals 
= have not yet succeeded in establishing mature study and social 
habits. 

4. Counseling programs may be readily implemented in informal and 
intimate surroundings. 
. The cost of education to taxpayers and parents may be lowered. 

. Close articulation with the secondary school may be effected in various 

ways— 

a. Through guidance and course planning over a period of four years 

b, By adaptation of admissions requirements to facilitate student 
a 

c. By elimination of duplication and overlapping in course sequences. 

7. Large numbers of students who would not otherwise continue their 
education may be attracted to do so. 

8. Effective integration with living may be promoted— 

a. Through cooperative vocational training programs 

b. By means of extended home and family influence 

c. By extensive services to the community 

d. Through utilization of community resources in course content. 

9, Breadth of faculty selection may be increased by the employment on 
a temporary or part-time basis of individuals in the community who 
have special talents, 

10. The vacuum between high school and employment may be filled by 
offering general education and vocational training for those who do 
not go on to other higher institutions of learning. 


aw 


Determinants in Establishing a Community College 


If local educational officials agree, as many do, with the statement from 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education that “At least 49 percent 
of our population has the mental ability to complete 14 years of school- 
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ing... ,”* the local figure derived from applying this percentage will be 
important in deciding upon the establishment of a community college. 

The area to be served by a community college will vary with the density 
of the population, the type of area (whether rural or urban), the transporta- 
tion available, the sources of finance, the specialized courses offered, the ex- 
istence of other higher institutions in the locality, and the control (whether 
public or private). 

The population to be served will depend upon the school enrollment in the 
area, the percent of high school graduates going on to higher institutions, 
and the percent that might be expected to go on if the community college 
were established. These figures will be especially helpful in determining 
whether to establish a two-year or a four-year institution. A larger number 
of high school graduates must be available to justify a two-year college than 
a four-year institution, The private community college will probably serve 
a larger geographic or population area than will a public institution. It is 
believed by many that the growth of the public community college will foster, 
through its popularization of higher education, the growth of all other types 
of institutions of higher learning, public and private. 

No recommendation regarding the optimum proportions of local, state, 
and tuition support are offered here, because of the great variability in the 
degree of local and state recognition of the need for public community col- 
lege support. Many believe that the goal which must be sought progressively 
is tuition free, tax-supported public education beyond the twelfth year for all 
those who want it and can profit from it. There are those who believe that 
the nation cannot afford free public education -beyond the twelfth year, and 
there are those who believe just as strongly that, if democracy is to endure in 
an increasingly complicated world, the nation cannot afford to forego it. They 
point to the fact that the nation, contrary to many predictions, has been able 
to afford a vast network of paved roads and many other enormous undertak- 
ings of tremendous cost. 

It is well recognized that lack of finances is the chief reason for many 
youth not attending institutions of higher learning. Public scholarships and 
loan funds are advocated by some as an alternative to free public higher 
education for those who cannot otherwise afford it. The present support for 
adult education is coming to some extent from federal subsidies under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Dean Acts for vocational training of less than 
college grade, from local tax support on the same basis as the regular school 
program, and from tuition. Community college experience indicates that 
adults will pay tuition for courses designed to increase their vocational com- 
petency but are reluctant to do so for courses of general or cultural nature. 


2 President’s Commission _on Higher Education, ‘‘Establishing the Goals,"" Higher Education 
for American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: United States Printing Office, 1947), Volume I, 
p. 41. 
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Developing Terminal Programs* 

Well-rounded terminal curricula interrelate two major functions—the pro- 
vision of a core of general education and the offering of vocational training. 
Rendering service to terminal students is complicated by the identification of 
two distinct types of students who may very aptly be described as “chance 
terminal” and “designed terminal.” The former designation refers to those 
students who do not recognize that they are or will be terminal and hence 
insist on planning their courses as though they were going to transfer to 
other institutions. The latter designation applies obviously to those who 
deliberately plan programs leading to absorption in civic and occupational 
life at the conclusion of their community college careers. 

The establishment of socially desirable behavior patterns, ideals, and atti- 
tudes, which may be considered a function of general education, can be and 
should be strengthened through the classroom experiences of courses ordi- 
narily conceived as purely vocational training. 

If further education of at least 49 percent of all people of post-high-school 
age is to be justified, these people must be given every iota of help possible 
in understanding and controlling the forces that influence their lives and 
which produce the social, economic, and personal shocks that are likely to 
come. Perhaps it is only through widely dispersed knowledge of these forces 
that there is any hope for eliminating the social crises which beset man. 

The popularization of education through the growth of the community 
college will bring into institutions of higher education student bodies of 
much wider ability span than heretofore. A consideration of this likelihood 
suggests a wide variety of implication! which must be pondered by the staffs 
of community colleges. 

The vocational aspects of terminal programs are being aimed at semi- 
professional employment, managerial positions, and the skilled manual jobs. 
The occupations for which a given community college should prepare its 
students depend upon the types of employment available in the immediate 
community and in the wider area surrounding it. In statewide planning, cer- 
tain community colleges may be designated as sites for certain types of voca- 
tional training for which there is a statewide need but not sufficient local need 
to merit establishment of the curriculum in the particular institution. 

The startling fact that over half the enrollees in institutions of higher 
learning drop out before completion, many of these in the first year or two, 
provides evidence of the need for terminal curricula, Completion of shorter 
programs not only fits students for successful participation in the civic and 
occupational life of their communities, it also avoids the frustration arising 


3 The failure to devote more space here to the preparatory function of the community college 
is not to deny it nor to imply its lack of importance. Its patterns are more generally established 
and accepted and in many institutions are more adequately fulfilled than any other. Hence, there 
seems to be less need to detail them here. 
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from failure to complete an undertaking in its entirety. Constant enrollment 
increases in courses of less than four years is another indication of the need 
for them. The impatience of youth to assume an independent and adult role 
in society accounts in many instances for the desire for courses which can be 
completed in a shorter length of time than can the usual senior college 
courses. 

The ratio of semi-professional to professional positions in industry stands 
at an average of about five to one, a fact which adds to the evidence of need 
for terminal courses, most of which prepare for semi-professional occupa- 
tions, Changes in business and industry call for more training than that nor- 
mally obtained by the completion of twelve years of schooling. Industry is 
discovering that there are fewer people working up from the ranks, hence a 
need for employees trained to enter at a higher level. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that the occupational goals of terminal courses anticipate the 
employees working up to higher positions than those into which they enter. 
Studies in industry indicate that ten years after graduation the average two- 
year graduates are employed in jobs of as high level as are the average four- 
year graduates and that they earn as much pay. 

In determining the types of terminal courses that should be offered, com- 
munity college staffs may call on community advisory committees composed 
of representatives of management, labor, and the professions in combinations 
appropriate to the curriculum under consideration. Various problems related 
to the development of terminal programs may be studied in departmental and 
general faculty meetings and in meetings of department chairmen. Workshops 
and committee studies are other means of investigating curriculum implica- 
tions. An excellent insight into community needs can be gained by staff mem- 
bers through active participation in the leisure time, social, and civic organi- 
zations of the community. Such contacts also provide informal opportunity 
for interpreting the college to the citizens. Adapting educational programs 
to student needs, both those which are felt by the student and those which 
are revealed through testing and counseling, should not be overlooked as a 
means of determining community college curricula. 


Developing Programs for Adults 


The fact that in some community colleges as much as one-half the enroll- 
ment is composed of adults attending evening classes indicates the enthusiasm 
of adults for continuing their education. 

In determining adult interests some community colleges have employed 
effectively the services of community advisory committees. Other institutions 
have approached the problem through analysis of community reading inter- 
ests, as revealed by public library circulation. Questionnaires sent out to 
prospective students and former enrollees have proved productive. Some insti- 
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tutions have received the cooperation of clubs, employers, and trade organiza- 
tions in sponsoring certain courses. Courses established in this way beget 
other courses later and contribute to a greatly expanded enrollment. Offering 
courses off-campus and in plants on employed time has proved to be an im- 
portant community service. 

The very presence of adults in school is evidence of their motivation. 
Grades and credits contribute little to motivation and usually do not work 
at all. The problem is not in motivating but in recognizing the implications 
of the motivation which brings the adult to school. 

Most community colleges find that courses providing vocational or personal 
development are most popular. The former include such courses as account- 
ing, shorthand, and other strictly vocational courses. The latter include music 
appreciation, psychology, and in a few cases the “Great Books.” Next in 
popularity are courses pertaining to avocational skills and satisfactions. These 
include courses in such areas as physical education, dancing, fly casting, 
charm, and personality. The demand for cultural courses in literature, phi- 
losophy, social studies, and allied fields has been disappointing in many 
communities. 

Valuable adult education services have been rendered to communities by 
some colleges through staff members who serve as consultants in community 
planning. The theory is that service of this sort raises the economic and cul- 
tural level of the community served. 

The instructor of adults must gain an understanding of the individual 
student as quickly as possible and must adapt the course to his interests. 
Lecture notes cannot be transplanted from day school to adult classes. The 
forum or discussion group method is more appropriate than the lecture. 
Lengthy and detailed outside assignments will usually kill the interest of the 
class, Evaluation of the course by the participants at the close appeals to the 
group and usually reveals helpful suggestions for use on future occasions. 
Most successful adult courses ate of reasonably short duration, because older 
students do not wish to commit themselves in advance for a long period of 
time. 

Community colleges are learning that an adult education program pays 
dividends in increased youth enrollment in day classes. Parents who have 
profited by adult school experience are more likely to send their children to 
college. Other by-products of the adult program include increased gifts to 
the college, greater insight into community needs, and better public relations. 
The adult program helps convince citizens generally that the public schools 
belong to all the people. 

The administration of adult education often requires a person with special 
ability in identifying need. For this and other reasons the administration 
should probably be separate from that of the day school. There are advan- 
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tages, however, to working in both day and evening schools. It is possible 
to know the available teachers better and to be better acquainted with over-all 
school problems and policies. 

Registration information required of adult students should be as simple 
as possible. Requirements for admission should be placed at a minimum. 
Educational, vocational, and personal counseling facilities should be avail- 
able. The testing program should be voluntary. Social hours have done much 
to stimulate adult education in some situations and have apparently failed 
miserably in others. 


Sources of Teachers for the Community College 


Teachers who can relate their courses, whether general or vocational, to 
the world of work and who are mature enough to have faced and solved 
many of life’s actual problems are the most successful in dealing with adults 
and terminal students. For these reasons the desirable teachers are those with 
successful work experience in business and industry. A good teacher in highly 
academic day classes may be a very poor teacher in the adult or terminal pro- 
gram. Terminal and adult programs often require teachers with very specific 
talents. In many instances these can be procured only by drawing on the com- 
munity for “rare birds” on a temporary or part-time basis. 

Successful teachers in the community college must be sympathetic with the 
philosophy of the community college. They should have had courses, pref- 
erably at the graduate level, dealing specifically with the community college. 
To supplement their pre-service training, teachers should be encouraged to 
attend community college workshops locally or at university centers. 

Community college teachers should understand the learning process and 
should know how to employ appropriate techniques to facilitate this process. 
They should understand human behavior from the developmental standpoint 
and be capable of recognizing the levels of development at which their stu- 
dents are functioning and of adapting content and teaching techniques to 
those levels and to student interests. 

Since the objectives of the community college are regarded as similar to 
those of the secondary-school level, it is logical to find that it has proved 
desirable to draw teachers for the new college from the ranks of the better 
secondary-school teachers. For the purpose of attempting an integrated or- 
ganization of courses, as represented by survey courses in the various fields, 
young and inexperienced teachers have in many instances proved more satis- 
factory than those of long experience in traditional subject-matter organiza- 
tion. 

Change, growth, and development are as characteristic of the community 
college as they are of any other vital institution on the American scene. As 
the community college idea emerges and places higher education within com- 
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muting distance of every American youth, new practices will develop, new 
and broader services will be rendered, and new adjustments will be manda- 
tory. The community college offers new educational horizons and frontiers. 
It presents one of the most inspiring and challenging opportunities for serv- 
ice in American education today. 





CHAPTER 15 


Preparation of College and 
University Teachers’ 


Lloyd A. Garrison 


Dean of the Graduate School, Director of the School of Education 
University of Denver 


HE need for the professional education of elementary and secondary 
"een teachers has long been recognized and accepted. All states now 
require the certification of such teachers, while an elaborate system of teacher 
education has been developed in colleges, universities, teachers colleges, and 
normal schools. Only in recent years has there been any strong movement 
toward the professional education of teachers for service in higher education. 
There is now a growing belief that college teachers should be professionally 
prepared for their jobs. 

A major factor in the growth of this belief has been the influx of students 
into higher education following what General Hershey calls ‘the last un- 
pleasantness.” This flood of college students has emphasized three major 
points: 

1, That there has been an acute shortage of qualified personnel for teach- 

ing at the college level 

2. That there is no longer a typical highly selected “Joe College,” the 


present college students being a fairly representative cross section of 
American life 


. That the older, soberer, more experienced college G.I. has demanded 
instructors who could teach courses with ‘‘meat on their bones’ effec- 
tively, economically, and fairly. 


At the same time college faculties have become increasingly aware of the 
general education needs of college students and of their own inability to 
satisfy those needs because of earlier emphasis and insistence upon high 
specialization. 

All of these factors have brought into focus the growing need for the pro- 
fessional education of college teachers, looking forward to the day when a 
steadily increasing influx of young men and women into colleges and uni- 
versities will again be in progress. 

If it is agreed that the need for improved college teaching exists, the first 


1 Based on the findings of Group 14 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was George W. Angell, associate professor o 
higher education, Michigan State College; consultants were David H. Morgan dean, graduate 
school, Colorado A. & M. College, and Clarence E. Partch, dean, school of education, Rutgers 


University. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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step must be to recruit high quality candidates for the profession of college 
teaching. This involves selection and requires that persons with certain char- 
acteristics and abilities be sought. The process of selection should begin in 
the undergraduate college and continue through the graduate school. What 
are some of the characteristics and abilities to be sought in selection? In part, 
they are: 


1. Sound scholarship. This does not mean brilliant scholastic success, but 
it does imply that the prospective teacher must demonstrate a mastery 
of his chosen field or area of study. 

2. A basic interest in people. College teachers are required to teach people, 
to work with their colleagues, and to live normal social lives, The can- 
didate without these social interests and abilities would be a very 
doubtful risk as a prospective college classroom teacher. 

3. Altractive personality. Personality is a complex combination of personal, 
social, psychological, and physical characteristics difficult to evaluate. 
In selecting candidates for college teaching, however, those should be 
sought who have a fair degree of health without notable physical de- 
fects, for teaching is hard work. They should also demonstrate normal 
emotional and psychological balance, for in youth leaders such stability 
is essential. 


The selection of candidates is a responsibility of the entire college teaching 
profession and not of the graduate school alone, for many of the character- 
istics sought are already established and cannot be greatly changed in the 
graduate school, Faculties are as responsible for the selection and encourage- 
ment of good teachers as they are for the selection and encouragement of 
research workers and specialists, 

Though the recruitment and admission of teaching candidates is important, 
the graduate college must offer an organized plan for the continued education 
of those who are selected. For this reason the following basic principles are 
suggested as necessary in planning programs for the professional preparation 
of college teachers: 


1. The first step requires a clear-cut decision on the part of thé faculty 
and administrative officers of colleges and universities that the profes- 
sional preparation of college teachers is one of their major functions 
and objectives. This step is essential since the development of the total 

rogram rests upon the acceptance of such a responsibility by the entire 
institution, 

2. The responsibility for carrying the program through to completion must 
rest upon the personnel, facilities, and policies of a particular institu- 
tion. There is no general blueprint which can be adopted. 

3. If formal courses are offered, they should be specifically planned for the 
prospective college teacher. The usual courses and sequences designed 
for the preparation of elementary and secondary school personnel may 
be entirely unsuited to the needs of prospective college teachers. 

4. Faculties and administrative officers should study and review their own 
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recruitment and promotion practices and policies to demonstrate the 
institution's interest in the development of good teaching. 

. In each institution there should be careful evaluation and study of good 
teachers and teaching to the end that superior persons may be utilized 
in the professional program and their excellent procedures extended. 

. An all-campus committee should be made responsible for the encour- 
agement of groups and individuals in the development of skills, knowl- 
edge, and procedures basic to successful college teaching through con- 
tinuous experimentation and research. 

No blueprint of organization or procedures is offered, but certain practices 
have emerged as valuable suggestions because of their successful use in sev- 
eral institutions. Similar practices must be developed in other institutions if 
the training programs are to have practical implementation. 

A most fruitful procedure is to provide prospective teachers with frequent 
opportunities to observe and study the work of outstanding instructors. Ob- 
servation should not be confined to one department, area, or institution, but 
should be available wherever truly effective teaching can be found. 

Teaching fellowships and assistantships are also extremely valuable in 
teacher education if they are looked upon as training devices and not merely 
as “cheap help” with laboratories and classes. Students participating in such 
programs should be regarded as junior members of the faculty and should 
be included in most of the teaching, planning, counseling, committee work, 
and conferences expected of the regular staff. 

Seminars or workshops may also be planned for student teachers in which 
there is a real opportunity to study and discuss the problems of teaching, 
testing, evaluating, and curriculum planning encountered by all teachers. 
Interdepartmental seminars tend to broaden student concepts and to develop 
the broad point-of-view now so essential. 

It also seems reasonable to suggest that provision be made through class- 
work, or in other ways, to give the prospective college teacher a fundamental 
understanding of the American system of education, including higher educa- 
tion, in relation to the society of which it is a part. In entering the profes- 
sion of college teaching, an orientation to the systems and philosophies of 
higher education should be an invaluable aid to intelligent action and more 
rapid adjustment. The addition of course work in such areas as “The Col- 
lege Student,” ‘The Psychology of Learning,” “Evaluation of Student Prog- 
ress,” and similar work designed for college teachers should also go far in 
giving the prospective teacher insights into the understanding of the student 
and how he learns and progresses, 

In the modern American college a faculty is required which is composed 
of men and women who have been selected because they have sufficient 
health, well-adjusted personalities, and the social capacities necessary to suc- 
cessful teaching and living. These people must be masters of their own fields 
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of study and must understand and appreciate the relationships of their sub- 
jects with many related fields of knowledge. The professional education of 
college teachers is the joint responsibility of a total faculty, but the specific 
responsibility rests upon the graduate school. Carefully planned programs of 
training must be developed which provide course work, seminars, and oppor- 
tunities for supervised observation and teaching. 

The staff needs of colleges and universities are already great. The constant 
upward trend of college enrollments to be accelerated soon by an expected 
tremendous surge before 1960 makes it mandatory to prepare faculties and 
programs now to meet the needs of oncoming college generations. 


CHAPTER 16 


Faculty Services and Their Evaluation’ 


PART I 


Ralph L. Collins 


Assistant Dean of the Faculties 
Indiana University 


HAT are the services a faculty member may legitimately be called 

W upon to perform? What are the services that he is called upon to 
perform—whether or not justifiably ? How is a faculty member’s value to his 
institution estimated? Who makes the evaluation, and upon how reliable data 
are decisions made? Are yardsticks employed that will give comparable meas- 
ures from one division of the institution to another? What degree of par- 
ticipation does the faculty member enjoy both as to his own evaluation and 
as to the formulation of academic and administrative policies in his institu- 
tion? How integral a part of the institution is each faculty member, and 
what means are, or should be, employed to develop a sense of loyalty to the 
institution and to the profession? Wherein has the contemporary institution 
of higher education lost its former, honored title of a “community of schol- 
ars,” and wherein may some of the values formerly possessed by that ‘‘com- 
munity” be recovered ? 

These seem to be the major questions regarding one important aspect of 
higher education today—the relationship of the faculty to the institution, as 
it concerns the integration of all the faculty into the total life of the institu- 
tion, the wise use of the resources provided by that faculty, and the just 
evaluation and corresponding appreciation of the services performed by the 
faculty. 

One of the major problems confronting institutions of higher education 
today is that of developing a greater sense of institutional and professional 
interest among faculty members to counteract the excessive emphasis now 
placed on departmental and individual specialization. For a variety of rea- 
sons—the complexity and size of colleges and universities, the fragmentation 
of knowledge as seen both inside and outside the college walls, the speciali- 
zation encouraged by graduate schools—faculty members today too often are 


1 Two independent and parallel proups considered the topic, ‘‘Utilizing Faculty Resources and 
Evaluating Faculty Services.’" Part I is the recorder’s report for one of the two groups, Confer- 
ence Group 22a, of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago 7 4-7, 1949. 
Chairman of the proup was H. F. Cotterman, dean of the faculty, University of Maryland; con- 
sultants were Earl W. Anderson, professor of education, Ohio State University, and Clarence L. 
Furrow, professor of biology, Knox College. Other members of the group are listed in the Ap- 


pendix. 
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aware of and curious about only their own special fields. There is serious 
need for a continuous broadening of the interests of the individual. 

To this end consideration should be given in all colleges and universities 
to the establishment of a continuous program of institutional and professional 
orientation by such means-as convocations, faculty forums, interdepartmental 
discussion groups, faculty handbooks, and other publications dealing with 
matters of common interest, as, for example, institutional history, traditions, 
and general aims and purposes. The social side too should not be neglected, 
for faculty clubs, newcomers clubs, luncheon and dinner clubs, and other 
activities which bring faculty members and their families close together are 
of great assistance in developing such a program on an informal basis. 

All members of the faculty both old and new should be expected to share 
and be given an opportunity to engage in institutional duties and responsi- 
bilities commensurate with their interests and abilities. Those members of the 
faculty and administration to whom the new faculty members naturally look 
for guidance are primarily responsible for seeing that the orientation is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, both in the initial stages and throughout the life of 
the faculty members at the institution. 

The desired integration of the faculty into the life and purpose of the 
institution is not accomplished merely by orientation, by making the faculty 
member aware both of his function in the group and of the aims of the 
group that transcend lesser aims of the division, department, or individual ; 
necessary also is deliberate planning for active participation of the faculty in 
academic and administrative procedure and policy. Within the framework of 
the institution’s charter, as much representative faculty participation as pos- 
sible should be encouraged. Always recognizing that faculty and administra- 
tion together will need to set limits to this participation so that the faculty 
will not be overburdened and the efficient operation of the institution inter- 
fered with, the most successful institution is likely to be the one that gives 
the fullest opportunity for faculty-administration teamwork. Under whatever 
institutional structure, channels should be kept open at all times for a two- 
directional flow of recommendations. 

If the institution succeeds in establishing congenial faculty-administration 
relations, if there is a cooperative spirit always present, if the interests that 
are foremost are always those of the institution and the profession, then, and 
probably only then, the more practical problems involving full and wise 
utilization of faculty resources and the successful evaluation of faculty serv- 
ices rendered can be posed clearly and seen through to a just and satisfactory 
solution. 

It is well to recognize from the beginning of any attempt to evaluate fac- 
ulty services that, despite the variety of services that faculty members do or 
may perform today at our institutions of higher education, there are only a 
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few clearly defined areas of service. Indeed, only four such areas—teaching, 
scholarly activity, administrative services, and public services—need to be 
distinguished in order to include nearly all the institutional services of every 
faculty member. In passing, it should be pointed out that the recognition of 
useful activities in these four areas does not commit anyone to the belief that 
every faculty member should perform services in all of these fields. Indeed, 
at this point, there is no desire or need to suggest that work in any one of 
these fields is more significant than that in another. 

Perhaps all that really needs emphasis before an attempt is made to suggest 
some of the basis of and needs for evaluation in each of these four areas is 
that evaluation of staff members—however much open to adverse criticism in 
its methods and results—is being done and that administrators are using 
these evaluations to determine assignment, promotion, and tenure. It is cer- 
tain that both the purposes and methods of evaluations will differ from insti- 
tution to institution, but a cardinal principle for all is that the general bases 
for evaluation should be clear, defensible, understood, and agreed upon by 
the staff. 

If it cannot be said with absolute accuracy, at least for all staff members 
and at all times, that teaching is the primary function of the faculty member, 
it can be maintained with complete assurance that, quantitatively considered, 
teaching is foremost. And, to make a difficult situation worse, just as there 
is more teaching to be measured than anything else, so also is there greater 
difficulty in applying any satisfactory measuring stick to it. 

Certainly no single criterion is valid for the total judgment of teaching. 
No doubt the weighting of the various criteria will have to differ not only 
from institution to institution but also in many instances from subject to sub- 
ject. In the main, the more kinds of evidence used the better. Among the 
types of evidence of good, fair, and poor teaching are: standard tests, Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations, tests formulated by the department or division; the 
course outlines, examinations, and teaching aids employed by the teacher; 
and the factual record of the use of the library and laboratory by the student. 
Teachers might well be expected to set up and defend objectives of their 
courses, to suggest means of measuring the extent to which these objectives 
have been furthered during the time the courses have been given, and to 
present evidence of the effectiveness of their teaching in the courses offered. 
In addition, there are qualitative judgments of the teacher as provided 
through rating scales, classroom visitation, and the like by students, col- 
leagues, alumni, elected advisory committees, supervisors, and administrators. 

There is no virtue of course in sheer mass of evidence, and indeed efficiency 
would be seriously interfered with if it were felt that no valid judgment could 
be reached until all the evidence was in. But there should, at least, be enough 
different kinds of evidence concerning the teaching of each faculty member 
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so that any irrelevant and accidental factors could for all practical purposes 
be eliminated. 

In the next area of service—that of scholarly activity—there are certain 
possible sources for confusion. As here used, the term scholarly activity is 
intended to embrace the continuing growth and development of the teacher, 
the research that contributes to this growth, and the publications that some- 
times, though not always, are the visible proof of the scholarly activity having 
taken place. 

Naturally, it is assumed that every faculty member is expected to keep 
abreast of new developments in the content and methodology of his subject. 
The result of continued failure in this regard is of course very soon reflected 
in his teaching. 

Original contributions to the advancement of the subject and other evi- 
dences of scholarship and creative work which are susceptible to evaluation 
by authorities in the appropriate fields are highly desirable from the view- 
point both of the individual and of the institution. As the proportion of time 
devoted to such pursuits varies with the nature of the institution, with the 
primary assignment of the individual, and with his other responsibilities, it 
will always be necessary to evaluate the product of this part of a faculty mem- 
ber’s service more on a comparative than on an absolute basis. 

It cannot be stressed too frequently that mere bulk of publication should 
not be given primary consideration in the evaluation of this phase of a faculty 
member's service. 

Now, at the start of his career, it is quite clear to every faculty member that 
he will be called upon to give service in the areas of teaching and scholarship. 
Indeed, one or both of these are his reason for being, his reason for selecting 
the profession. It is not equally clear to the uninitiated that his services to 
his institution will not stop here. But the longer he lives in a university or 
college community, the more compelling grows the conviction that his teach- 
ing and research have to be done within a framework of larger and more 
complex service to his institution. He very soon discovers that a multitude 
of peripheral activities and duties constantly encrgach upon his primary re- 
sponsibilities, 

Although these tangential activities could be divided and subdivided into 
almost endless categories, for the purposes of discussion only two broad areas 
need to be distinguished: administrative services and public services. 

Administrative services in this context do not, of course, include any of 
those activities the responsibility for which is clearly implied by the position 
and title of the individual—for example, the duties of a department chairman 
or dean. It does include all those extra-instructional duties that are under- 
taken by or are added unto an individual whose position is primarily that of 
teacher, Such matters as academic and administrative committee work, student 
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guidance of a more or less informal character, the somewhat routine duties 
associated with registration and enrollment, schedule planning, lecture pro- 
grams and assemblies, and the responsibilities for sponsorship whether of 
student organizations or of groups that come to the campus—these and many 
other similar activities are involved in the term administrative services. 

Several facts about these services are clear to everyone, even though con- 
siderable variance of opinion may result when conclusions from the facts are 
attempted: all these services are faculty services and can hardly be success- 
fully undertaken by any other group; fair dealing would seem to dictate an 
equal sharing of these more or less onerous duties; there are, however, certain 
members of the faculty on whom, because of their special aptitude or their 
good nature in accepting assignment, the principal burden of these services 
fall; finally, some of these services are little more than necessary operational 
procedures while others involve the critical examination of trends and the 
development of plans affecting the future course of the institution. 

It is probably unwise to go beyond inviting all faculty members to share 
in these administrative services. Thus, no one who wishes to take part is 
denied an opportunity, while both the individual faculty member and the 
administration are not committed to a system of absolutely equal sharing 
which very soon would mean inefficiency for both groups. Though perhaps de- 
sirable, it seems impossible to arrive at conclusions shared by all as to which 
administrative services are significant, which not. Consequently, the “time 
spent” in administering these various activities appears to be the only unit of 
measurement applicable to this phase of a faculty member's service to his in- 
stitution. Along with his teaching and his scholarly activities, then, the faculty 
member deserves to have his administrative services recognized when his 
teaching load is established and when his worth to the institution is evaluated. 

Much of what has been said about administrative services is equally ap- 
plicable to the last area of faculty service—that of public service. In addition 
to the ordinary civic duties which he shares with all citizens, the faculty 
member because of his position as teacher or because of the place of the 
institution in the community, the state, or the nation may be called upon to 
render extraordinary services not asked of most citizens. It is certain that the 
educational institution and faculty must be conscious of their responsibilities 
of this kind and discharge these responsibilities in the light of their goals and 
resources, 

But, as it is equally true that all public service, with its implications in 
terms of public relations, courts the danger of too much time for too little 
return—to both institution and individual faculty member—and as the nature 
and degree of public service will differ with institutions, each institution and 
its faculty should establish a policy respecting the nature and the extent of 
the community service they wish to render. Following the establishment of 
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such policy, faculty recognition should be giver in light either of approved 
or of assigned services. 

It is one step in the problem of the evaluation of faculty service to define 
these four areas of services, and another to decide wherein each is a valid 
area of service. It is quite another step to decide upon the method of eval- 
uating the service. 

It should be said at once that there is no one right method; whatever 
method works well in an institution is a good method for that institution, But 
there are, perhaps, certain broad principles underlying all methods that at- 
tempt to evaluate full faculty service. 

In the first place, the administration should in conjunction with the faculty 
afrive at an understanding as to what constitutes full faculty service in quan- 
titative terms. Individual exceptions should be recognized freely as justified. 

Secondly, it seems clear that a total service record is essential to evaluation 
and that faculty participation in setting up the forms for reporting services 
is highly desirable. Although the details of the method selected will differ 
institutionally, the credit-hour method appears not to be a satisfactory measure 
—even of teaching loads, since it does not measure the time-demands in- 
volved, A better method for the quantitative measure of faculty service seems 
to be that of ‘‘time spent.” 

Finally, the quality of faculty service is highly important because quantity 
without quality is useless or harmful. As, however, qualitative evaluation is 
extremely difficult, every precaution should be taken in its use. Faculty par- 
ticipation will render any means of qualitative judgment more acceptable and 
probably more effective. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, then, it may be stated that the procedures necessary to the 
establishment and maintenance of healthy faculty-administration relations are: 
close, continuing integration of the faculty into the institution; full, effective 
utilization of faculty resources; just evaluation of faculty services rendered; . 
and a methodology of evaluation that is efficient, comprehensible, and satis- 
factory to the staff members, 
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PART II? 


Judson C. Ward, Jr. 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
Emory University 


T THE present time college and university teachers and administrators are 
A showing an increased interest in the development of new and improved 
techniques for evaluating faculty services. Perhaps the most important factor 
contributing to this new concern is the responsibility both groups feel for 
improving instruction which has suffered temporary deterioration because of 
circumstances attendant upon the rapid increase in enrollments in the post-war 
years, 

Despite a certain reluctance on the part of many faculty members to embark 
on such a program because of a fear of the uses to which the evaluations 
might be put, faculties generally are feeling a need for a restatement of the 
objectives of their institutions in the post-war world, Service loads have be- 
come so heavy that in all too many cases the energies and talents of indi- 
vidual faculty members have been spread thin, thereby causing a decline in 
the quality of all services performed. Faculty members are desirous of know- 
ing more specifically what duties are expected of them and in what areas 
of service outstanding performances will be recognized sufficiently to bring 
tangible rewards, Recognizing that evaluations of their services have always 
been and must continue to be made by administrators, colleagues, students, 
and others, they are interested in helping to develop improved techniques of 
evaluation so that these judgments may be more valid. Indeed, the use of 
such techniques is the only alternative to arbitrary administrative decisions. 
Valid techniques will also assist faculty members in their own continuous 
efforts at self-evaluation. Interest in developing the desired techniques ap- 
pears to be a part of the general trend toward closer cooperation between 
faculties and administrators in the best democratic tradition. 

Administrators themselves are faced with the immediate necessity of find- 
ing new and improved means of evaluation to assist them in meeting their 
increased responsibilities in evaluating the services of rapidly growing facul- 
ties. No longer can they be concerned merely with the addition of new staff 
members. They are now confronted with the responsibility of identifying 
effective staff members for the purpose of retaining them to furnish services 
of a high quality. Retention implies eventual if not immediate promotions in 
rank, increments in salary, and other rewards. At the same time, adminis- 


2 Part II sets forth the report of Conference Group 22, one of the two groups considering the 
broad topic, ‘‘Utilizing Faculty Resources and Evaluating Faculty Services," the other being 
Group 22a. Chairman of Group 22 was John L. Manahan, dean, department of education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; consultants were John W. Ashton, dean, college of arts and sciences, Indiana 
University, and Lloyd S. Woodburne, associate dean, college of literature, science, and arts, 
University of Michigan. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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trators are faced with the equally heavy responsibility of identifying the less 
effective staff members and proceeding to act on the evaluations made. It will 
be necessary to provide counsel for the personal and professional growth of 
these persons and possibly to make adjustments inside or outside the institu- 
tion for those least effective. Evaluations must be made and decisions reached 
with due regard to high standards of achievement for the institution, but 
faculty morale must also be preserved and even strengthened by the wisest 
possible decisions that can be made within the framework of democratic ad- 
ministrative practices. Additional and improved techniques of evaluation are 
needed to accomplish these difficult but important ends. 

In recent years faculty members have been called upon to provide an in- 
creasingly wide variety of services. This has long been the case at smaller 
institutions where versatility is almost a necessity for successful faculty service, 
but even at larger institutions heavy enrollments have made it necessary to 
utilize all faculty resources to a greater extent in order to provide the in- 
creased services demanded by students and the public. Besides (a) teaching, 
faculty members are expected to provide various other types of service, among 
which the most important are (b) research or other scholarly and creative 
work, (c) other institutional services such as committee work, counseling and 
guidance, and student activities, (d)) community services, (e) participation 
in professional organizations, and (f) other professional services such as 
consultation and advice. It would be impracticable to determine for all insti- 
tutions the relative importance of these various types of services. They must 
necessarily vary in importance among different colleges because of the differ- 
ent objectives sought. They must also vary among individuals on the same 
staff because of different assignments made on the basis of talents, interests, 
training, and experience. It is important, however, that it be made reasonably 
clear to staff members what services are expected of them and the relative 
importance of the various types of services. So many different services are 
now expected that it hardly seems reasonable to expect each instructor to pro- 
vide all of them in any degree of proficiency. 

There is common agreement that teaching constitutes the central function 
of all institutions of higher learning. Because of the nature of teaching, how- 
ever, surprisingly little has been done to develop effective methods for evaluat- 
ing it. One of the most obvious methods of evaluating the teaching of 
an instructor is to obtain estimates of it from colleagues. Perhaps the chief 
obstacle to this method has been the traditional sanctity of the class- 
room against visitation for purposes of observation. A number of institu- 
tions, however, have devised satisfactory plans for class visitation. This 
may be done by administrators, department heads, members of the faculty, 
or departmental committees appointed or elected to encourage the im- 
provement of instruction. However, the spirit in which the visitation is 
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made is of the greatest importance. It should always be carried out primarily 
for the purpose of helping the instructor. Otherwise it may result in the 
loss of self-confidence by individuals and a general decline in faculty morale. 
The evaluations arising from visitation may or may not be made known to 
members of the administration, Without class visitations, however, evalua- 
tions of instructors by faculty colleagues are likely to continue to be based 
largely on personal acquaintance and on information gained from students. 
Although much valuable knowledge may be gained by colleagues from the 
reactions of students, sporadic conversations may lack balance because adverse 
critics are frequently most vocal. For this reason student counselors are in a 
rather strategic position; they can cross-question students and seek to elicit 
comments on good teaching as well as on bad. Great care must be exercised, 
however, lest an incipient gestapo develop, thereby weakening faculty morale 
and ultimately destroying good teaching. A few institutions have found it 
profitable to have the faculty rate members of the administration, This ex- 
perimentation may provide a wholesome stimulus to the inauguration of a 
program of evaluation. 

Student opinion of instruction is as yet sufficiently novel to attract the 
interest of the public. Although questionnaires, check sheets, attitude scales, 
and other devices are still relatively crude instruments, there is reason to be- 
lieve that they may be devloped into another important source of information 
about the quality of instruction. Significant programs of student evaluation 
have been developed at a number of institutions. In general, student opinion 
has shown maturity, seriousness, and surprising objectivity. Estimates have 
shown little relation to grades received when programs are originated and 
carried out in a spirit of helpfulness. In many cases student opinion has 
tended to confirm judgments previously made by colleagues on the staff. 
Ratings should require estimates of specific aspects of instruction, should 
make it easy for the student to indicate degrees of excellence in achievement, 
and should remain anonymous. They may or may not be made available to 
administrators. They are probably most useful in assisting instructors in self- 
evaluation, Student opinion should be used cautiously, but it is one more 
judgment which should have its place in the total estimate of the effectiveness 
of instruction. When it is consulted frequently over a long period of time on a 
systematic basis, it is probably more valid than when obtained by the hit-or- 
miss methods which have traditionally played their part in evaluation. 

If student opinion of instruction has a measure of validity, it is logical 
to assume that the maturity of alumni may give their judgments even greater 
validity. Although alumni opinion has probably always played a part on an 
informal basis in the estimates made of instructors, more formal methods 
such as questionnaires, rating scales, and interviews have been used recently by 
a number of institutions. The University of Pennsylvania has experimented 
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with interviews on an extensive scale. These opinions also have their limita- 
tions, but when weighed and used with caution they may make another valu- 
able contribution to the total picture. Many other persons such as parents, 
patrons, and friends may in an informal manner provide information that will 
be helpful in the complete evaluation of an instructor and his work. 

There are other means of judging good teaching which, although not 
completely objective, may be less subjective than personal opinions. Wire 
or tape recordings of classroom procedures are helpful to instructors in im- 
proving their presentation and methodology, but they may also be a means 
of evaluation available to colleagues. The achievements of students in sub- 
sequent classes or in graduate or professional schools, or even the successes 
they achieve in later life, may throw some light on the effectiveness of in- 
struction. When employed wisely, the results of testing services other than 
those of the instructor should also prove helpful. Evidences of the use of 
teaching aids such as texts, charts, syllabi, films, and other devices should 
carry some weight in the total evaluation. Concern evidenced by an instructor 
about improved methods of teaching indicate another characteristic worthy of 
recording. 

Great concern has been expressed because of the importance attached to 
research as a basis for promotion in college and university faculties. It is 
unfortunate that research is frequently considered an alternative to good 
teaching and vice versa. Excellent instruction in the sense of stimulating de- 
sirable growth in students is probably always accompanied by some type of 
research. Although research is most frequently thought of as designed to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge, it may also be carried on in order to im- 
prove the effectiveness of instruction. In all cases importance should be 
attached to this latter type of research, and due recognition should be given 
to it. The term research in this connection should also properly include other 
scholarly and creative work such as painting, sculpture, music, and creative 
writing. 

The relative weight given to research and creative activity in the total 
evaluation of the service of a staff member must be determined primarily 
in the light of the aptitudes and assignment of the individual and the ob- 
jectives of the institution. In contrast with teaching, the evaluation of this 
service must be made primarily by colleagues in the particular field or in 
related fields. Evaluation should be made both as to quality and quantity of 
the work done, with due recognition given to publication and adequate re- 
porting of research or other scholarly and creative work. 

Another time-consuming service in which faculty members are frequently 
engaged is that of other institutional services such as committee work, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and student activities. These services are sufficiently im- 
portant to justify consideration in recommendations for promotion in rank, 
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Salary increases, and the adjustment of teaching loads. In general, they do 
not lend themselves to objective methods of evaluation. Dependence must 
be placed largely upon estimates made by alumni, students, and colleagues, 
including administrators. Among the factors which should be taken into 
account in evaluation are (a) the ability and willingness of the individual to 
work with others, (b) the regularity of attendance at meetings, (c) the time 
spent in meetings, (d) the acceptance of responsibility, (e) the spirit in 
which assignments are accepted, and (f) intelligent attention to the functions 
involved, Due consideration should be given to the personal and professional 
growth of the individual instructor as a result of participation in this type of 
activity. 

Community services may justly claim much of the time of faculty members 
who are willing and able to serve, especially when the concept of the com- 
munity has grown to be coterminous with the world. It is recognized that 
faculty members do play a part as citizens of a community, but the evaluation 
of their services should be made in terms of the positive growth of the in- 
dividual and the development of the program of the institution within the 
community. No formalized objective techniques of evaluation of this type of 
service have been developed. In the main, informal opinions of students, 
colleagues, alumni, and others must continue to be relied upon. In the final 
analysis, judgment is likely to have to be made in this case, as in the case 
of other institutional services, by a responsible administrator. 

Still another type of service in which faculty members are expected to 
engage is participation in professional organizations. Policy with regard to 
leaves, travel assistance, and other forms of encouragement may vitally af- 
fect this activity, and the weight given to it in comparison with other services 
must be decided in the light of the objectives and needs of the institution. 
Evidences of membership and participation in professional organizations are 
indicated by the number and types of offices held, committee assignments, 
papers read, and the like. It has been observed that there is frequently a high 
degree of correlation between good teaching, significant research, and active 
participation in professional organizations. 

A final category of service is that of other professional services such as act- 
ing as professional consultants, participating in surveys, and making special 
studies of technical problems for agencies and other institutions. These 
services differ from research in that they may not be truly creative, but they 
can provide another relatively dependable means of evaluating the research 
ability of a staff member. 

It is obvious from this discussion of some of the techniques for evaluat- 
ing faculty services that they are principally of a subjective nature. This fact 
does not reduce their importance or their validity, for all values are ultimately 
subjective; but it does require that they be used with caution. The develop- 
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ment of means of evaluating achievement in such a subjective area as teach- 
ing is a relatively virgin field. There may be possibilities for significant de- 
velopments. It should never be forgotten that however definite and exact 
they may seem, rating scales are nonetheless based on impressions and purely 
subjective judgments. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that there is considerable validity in the 
technique of accumulating as many subjective estimates as possible. Where 
there is a great measure of agreement, there is a sounder basis for administra- 
tive action than when there is disagreement. The continuous development of 
a cumulative file on each staff member, including factual material and more 
or less subjective evaluations of the effectiveness of his services, should prove 
extremely valuable, especially when the subjective valuations come from a 
number of different sources. When conceived in a spirit of helpfulness and 
developed cooperatively, these procedures should not only contribute signifi- 
cantly to improved instruction; they should also assist in the making of 
sounder, wiser, and fairer administrative decisions insofar as faculty members 
are concerned. 





CHAPTER 17 


Improving Faculty Status’ 


William G. Land 
Formerly of the United States Office of Education 


HE formulation of policies and the specification of the means of im- 

proving the status of the faculty member embrace both economic and 
noneconomic considerations. The basic factor in such improvement is the 
obvious and readily apparent influence of financial remuneration. Deter- 
mination of a salary schedule, moreover, contains morale-building elements 
which express the character of the academic institution. 

Faculty participation in determining institutional policy respecting salaries 
is advisable since it provides avenues through which faculty sentiment may 
find expression, thus contributing to the morale of the entire faculty com- 
munity. Faculty participation in salary policy-making may also have value 
for administrators, not only through the effect upon morale but also through 
the sharing of responsibility and the wider dissemination of knowledge re- 
garding competing pressures and other obstacles to the immediate attain- 
ment of faculty objectives. Faculty participation ordinarily would be obtained 
through a faculty committee selected by the faculty to work in cooperation 
with administrative officials. While this committee would have to have ac- 
cess to the college budget and to other pertinent information, the precise 
machinery would necessarily be determined individually in each institution 
according to local circumstances. 

The ideal salary schedule should keep the individual reasonably satisfied 
in the present by making possible an adequate standard of living, and it 
should also provide him an opportunity to look ahead to a level of income 
which would invite growth, which would represent a reasonable recognition 
of success in the profession. This means that merit should be rewarded. In 
determining merit, responsible officials should consider—not necessarily in 
order of priority, but taken together—such factors as teaching ability, suc- 
cess in research, service to the institution, service to students, cooperativeness, 
local and national professional contribution, and, last but not least, a man’s 
standing with his colleagues. Merit should be recognized in both the faculty 
and administrative sectors. There should be no presumption that administra- 
tive work is inherently more responsible than academic, and there is no reason 


1 Based on the iotinp of Groups 24 and 25 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949, Chairman of the groups was The Reverend Howard Kenna, 
C.S.C., director of studies, University of Notre Dame; consultant was Seymour B. Dunn, dean 
of the college, Hobart College. Other members of the groups are listed in the Appendix. 
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why administrative salaries per se should be higher than faculty salaries. 
Positions of unusual responsibility, wherever located, should carry appropriate 
salary differentials. 

As an aid to faculty morale, the average individual should be able to 
estimate his own prospects for advances in salary. In some institutions this 
may be accomplished through publication of the budget. In any event, in- 
formation as to average and maximum salaries at each rank should be fur- 
nished to all faculty members. 

The minimum salary, especially for those beginning their academic careers, 
should be determined according to some standard of economic adequacy. In 
determining that standard, each institution should consider variable factors: 
the local cost of living; special provisions of economic value, such as low-cost 
faculty housing, which may be in existence; and the general nature of alterna- 
tive opportunities of employment which are available. Each institution should 
determine minimum salaries for each recognized academic rank, and these 
minima should be annually reviewed. Each institution should also determine 
for itself the desirability of establishing mandatory increments or salary 
maxima. In general, overlapping salaries between different academic ranks 
should be encouraged. 

Proposals for a national salary scale have often been made, particularly 
by those to whom educational standardization is a fetish. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that regional and other differences make any determination of a national 
salary scale almost meaningless. To serve as an incentive for the raising of 
salaries, such a scale would either be too low to be significant for the more 
favored institutions or too high to be attainable by the poorer colleges. It is 
suggested, that, under present urban living conditions, no instructor with a 
master’s degree should be paid less than $3500 for the academic year, and 
that the minimum figure for one with the Doctor of Philosophy degree should 
be at least $4000. These minimal figures are predicated upon the assumption 
that in each instance of summer session teaching there would be an addi- 
tional stipend proportionate to that of the regular school year. The minimum 
figures suggested also presuppose that institutions would formulate definite 
policies for sabbatical leave and would provide opportunities for younger 
members to continue or complete their studies, 

While a satisfactory salary schedule would insure that an adequate pro- 
portion of the instructional budget is allocated to faculty income, the eco- 
nomic status of an individual faculty member often rests upon factors other 
than the salary earned. Additional work undertaken by faculty members may 
in some cases aid, or in other cases adversely affect, the faculty member's 
ptime educational service. Outside activities should therefore be made a mat- 
ter of record in order that the educational integrity of the faculty may be 
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maintained, Additional services performed on behalf of the institution may 
perhaps be recognized better by reduction of teaching load, in order that the 
total “service load” may remain constant, than by adjustment in salary. 

The major noneconomic factor affecting the status of the faculty is that 
ordinarily spoken of as the “teaching load.” This term—which has misled 
both the friends and the critics of higher education—ought to be replaced 
by some more significant one, such as “service load,” to include all activities 
of a faculty member in the interest of the institution. Formulae for express- 
ing combinations of services are too complex to be practical, but any esti- 
mate should take into account such variables as the semester-hour load, con- 
tact-hour, student-classroom load, amount of preparation for new courses 
or for varying types of courses, dependence on assistants, graduate teaching 
and guidance, committee and other administrative duties, and outside activi- 
ties on behalf of the institution. In universities in which research activity is a 
requisite for promotion, adequate time should be allowed for achievement 
of that purpose within the “service load.” 

Educational interest and zeal for professional accomplishment are the 
great motivating factors of the best teachers, but too heavy a service load on 
any faculty member will stifle his professional enthusiasm and result in a 
lessening of his educational effectiveness. Furthermore, making available the 
physical facilities, adequate clerical assistance, proper equipment, and similar 
aids to efficiency enables a faculty member to devote his full energies to pro- 
fessional duties; this contributes to his morale and thus to his educational 
accomplishment. Providing such aids also places in proper perspective the 
kinds of things faculty members can do more efficiently, as contrasted with 
the kinds of things which ought to be done by others. 

It is desitable also to provide opportunities for faculty members to enlarge 
their professional and personal competencies through sabbatical leave for 
study, research, and travel at regular intervals. The needs of the younger 
members of the faculty should be considered of particular importance in this 
connection, both for their welfare and for the intellectual standing of the 
institution, 

It often has been pointed out that faculty status, even at a lower salary 
level than in industry or commerce, has compensations which do not readily 
appear at first glance. Perhaps highest among these is the incentive of satis- 
faction in personal accomplishment which cannot be had within the normal 
anonymity and impersonal atmosphere of a highly organized industry. An- 
other is the relative freedom of action, within the scope of academic re- 
sponsibility, as regards the materials and methods of teaching and research. 
Such incentives to productive faculty effort deserve more than perfunctory 
recognition in presidents’ annual reports, faculty bulletins, and university 
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publications. Individual faculty morale usually gets its highest boost through 
genuine and personal recognition from students, colleagues, and those 
charged with administrative responsibility. 

Provision for paying the expenses of those who represent the institution 
in professional meetings is desirable both for faculty morale and for the im- 
provement of institutional services. The opportunity to attend such meet- 
ings should be dispersed among all members of the faculty, and summaries of 
the pertinent results of such meetings should be made available to other 
interested faculty members and to the administration. 

Important both for individual welfare and for social morale is the pro- 
vision of services, such as group insurance, which are of mutual economic 
benefit to faculty members as a whole. Cooperative purchasing, when practi- 
cable and desirable, may constitute a means of providing economic benefits 
for faculty members. The providing of housing accommodations is often a 
necessity in times of emergency, but assistance in this respect as a regular 
service may be an effective aid to faculty morale through the promotion of 
community solidarity and intellectual stimulation as well as through the 
lowering of living costs. Expenditures for faculty housing may also provide 
a return, in an institution’s bargaining power for new faculty members, 
considerably in excess of the cost of such outlays. 

Some program for orienting new faculty members is also necessary to the 
satisfactory development of the faculty community. Depending on the com- 
plexity of the administrative organization and the size of the faculty, one or 
more of the following aids may be used: (a) visits to the campus before 
employment; (b) faculty handbooks containing information on traditions, 
policies, regulations, and customs; (c) faculty “workshop” sessions; (d) in- 
formal social gatherings to include the entire family; (e) friendly introduc- 
tion to community life and customs; (f) individual advice and guidance. 
All these practices can contribute to the homogeneity and social well-being 
of the faculty as a whole. 

Finally, there are factors related to economic and social stability and 
permanence, such as provisions for academic tenure and for retirement, which 
serve to strengthen the faculty and improve faculty services. There is at 
present nothing to alter the recommendation of the First National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education in 1946, supporting the statement of the Associa- 
tion of American University Professors on academic tenure. It may be noted, 
however, that in some instances there is necessarily a difference between the 
legal provisions for tenure and the AAUP recommendations. It may also be 
mutually advantageous to make adjustments in the recommended proba- 
tionary period for faculty members in the lower ranks in order to aid them to 
explore more completely their special abilities or enlarging interests, 

Retirement systems should likewise be governed by considerations of pres- 
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ent morale as well as of future security. It is surely desirable for a faculty 
member to be able to look forward to a retirement allowance which, regard- 
less of income from other sources, will insure a minimum comfort level 
of subsistence. A typical retirement system should contain such basic elements 
as separation benefits, disability and death benefits, and annuity or retirement 
allowances. Nor should the accumulated value of faculty experience be lost 
sight of, for the morale-building satisfaction of continued usefulness after 
retirement constitutes a mutual blessing. 

Maintaining and improving the status of the faculty is a matter of internal 
public relations in which provisions for both economic and noneconomic in- 
centives and satisfactions are fully developed and carefully balanced. Success 


in improving faculty status lies in a recognition of its place within the frame- 
work of the institution. 










































CHAPTER 18 


Interpreting Academic Freedom’ 


Charles W. McKenzie 


Dean 
Westminster College 





ECOGNIZING that academic freedom and its correlative academic responsi- 

bility have constantly changing values and must be reinterpreted at 
frequent intervals, a representative group in the Fourth National Conference 
on Higher Education, meeting in the Spring of 1949, considered the need 
for redefining academic freedom. Confronted by such recent developments as 
the University of Washington cases, the Feinberg law in New York, the 
Broyles bills in Illinois and similar bills pending in several other states, the 
invasion of academic freedom in California, Michigan, and Oregon, the 
activities of pressure groups and sincere but perhaps misguided patriotic 
groups, and a number of seriously to be questioned actions of college boards 
of trustees and administrators, it seemed all too apparent that the time had come 
for a reappraisal of the whole subject. 

The common good depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
exposition, and it is the responsibility of the teaching profession and of the 
individual teacher to understand the full implications of that statement and 
to protect and defend it. Freedom is dynamic, depending, as does the na- 
tional constitution, upon interpretation. It is what the people make it. As a 
citizen the teacher is entitled to all the rights of any other citizen—to engage 
in political campaigns, to vote, to assemble peaceably and to petition the 
government, and to seek by constitutional means changes in laws and in the 
machinery of government, among other things. As a teacher, a seeker after 
the truth and an expounder of that truth, he has a special need for freedom 
in research and the right to publish his findings. Yet he must be careful to 
make sure that his freedom does not become abuse of freedom or license. 

As a teacher he must recognize that he owes an unusual responsibility to 
his country, to his colleagues, to his students, and to the academic institu- 
tion of which he is a part. He owes obedience to the laws of his nation and 
state, and because of his position as a moulder of mental attitudes he should 
give clear evidence of his desire to accept the legal restraints placed upon all 
citizens alike. Knowing that his actions reflect favorably or unfavorably upon 


1 Based on the findings of Group 26 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was F. C. Rosecrance, associate dean of in- 
struction, school of education, New York University; consultant was Ruth E, Eckert, professor 
of higher education, University of Minnesota. Other members of the group are listed in the 
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his colleagues, his profession and upon his college, he should take unusual 
care not to reflect discredit upon them by thoughtless, unwise, or ill-conceived 
actions. ‘‘Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appro- 
priate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman.”? 

To his student the teacher owes a special responsibility. If he has a bias, 
that bias should be stated openly and frankly to his students. He should 
endeavor honestly to present in the classroom all possible viewpoints on 
controversial questions. He should encourage searching investigation, exami- 
nation, and criticism of his own and others’ views. He must never penalize, 
or give the appearance of penalizing, a student for reaching logically sup- 
ported conclusions different from his own. Under no circumstances should 
he use the cloak of academic freedom to permit the spread of propaganda 
or the propagation of his bias. Timidity and lack of professional responsi- 
bility contribute greatly to the undermining of academic freedom, and lead 
to attacks upon that freedom. 

There are at this time* major threats to academic freedom which can be 
classified as interference from outside the college and interference from with- 
in. While these threats are directed at those subject-matter areas where di- 
vergence of opinion is most current, they may be directed at any. In general 
the major threats from outside the institution come from legislatures, pres- 
sufe groups, organized groups within the community, and patriotic societies. 
Threats from within the institution come from boards of trustees, administra- 
tors, crusading faculty members, and from timid and vacillating instructors 
who sometimes take on the essential characteristics of the weathervane. 

The challenges, whether external or internal, seem to fall into five cate- 
gories and are directed against: (a) communist party members or fellow- 
travelers, with the guilt-by-association formula extensively used; (b) those 
accused of racial or religious bias; (c) those participating in politics; (d) 
those desiring to share in the administration of the college; and (e) those 
expressing views running counter to usual opinions. At the risk of seeming 
repetitious—in view of the resolution which concludes this report—it seems 
desirable to express the conclusions of the study group in three of the above 
fields. Since the communist party member is denied under the discipline of 
his party the right to seek truth and to express it, it was the conclusion of the 
group that no member of the communist party should be permitted to teach 
in the American college, but that until such time as Congress and the state 
legislatures shall unequivocably define disloyal organizations and forbid all 
citizens from becoming members, college faculties and administrators should 


look with considerable skepticism upon the guilt-by-association formula. 
2 American _ Association of Seay Professors, ‘‘Academic Freedom and Tenure,’’ Bulletin, 


Volume 33, Number 1, Spring 1947, p. 
3 In the Spring of iad, 
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Habitual religious or racial bias, so persistent as to impair a teacher's 
ability, or to limit his freedom of expression, or to violate a contractual re- 
lationship in writing which he understood, is felt to be a just reason for 
dismissal. Active participation in politics is the right of every American 
citizen and should not be denied the college teacher. Yet the teacher because 
of his position in the community and in the college should not permit his 
active interest in politics to destroy his usefulness or deprive the college of 
his services. Before running for office, in all probability, he should seek 
and obtain a leave of absence, and before accepting a political office he should 
ascertain that the duties of that office will not conflict with or curtail the 
performance of his contractual obligations as a teacher. 

If the administration of a college or university believes that the activities 
or utterances of a teacher have been such as to raise grave doubts concern- 
ing his fitness for his position, it is the responsibility of the administration 
to assure that a full investigation is made and that the challenged teacher 
is given full opportunity to be heard. Assuming that the precise terms and 
conditions of every appointment are stated in writing and are in the posses- 
sion of both the teacher and the institution, it then becomes the responsi- 
bility of the administration to follow established procedure as outlined by the 
Statement of Principles of the American Association of University Professors. 
“Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the dismissal for 
cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term appointment, should, 
if possible, be considered by both a faculty committee and the governing 
board of the institution . . . the accused teacher should be informed before 
the hearing in writing of the charges against him and should have the op- 
portunity to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon his case.” He should be permitted to have counsel; a full stenographic 
record of the hearing or hearings should be kept; testimony should include 
that of colleagues from his own institution and others; and a record vote 
should be taken. Where a faculty committee acts as a grand jury, the recom- 
mendations of that committee should be accepted in toto. To do less than this 
is to disregard the due process accorded all citizens. 

Further the study group endorsed wholeheartedly the “Statement of Prin- 
ciples” in regard to Academic Freedom of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors which has been tested and refined over a thirty-five year 
period and agreed to by five other professional national organizations. Never- 
theless, the members of the group believed a useful purpose would be served 
by interpreting those principles in the “light of the climate of opinion pre- 
vailing in 1949.” This interpretation is presented in the form of the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted with only some slight change in phrasing 
by the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion in the business meeting closing its annual meeting: 
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WHEREAS, Members of college faculties have a responsibility, both to 
their students and to the society of which they are a part, to encourage open 
and searching analysis of all significant human institutions and systems of 
thought, and 


WHEREAS, The teaching profession, committed to the principle of free 
inquiry, research, and expression which is part of our American heritage, 
has been singled out for special investigation and restrictive legislation, and 


WHEREAS, The teaching profession, first to be suppressed in Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy and presently controlled in Communist Russia, con- 
stitutes a major force in the defense of freedom in America, and 


WHEREAS, Abridgment of freedom to carry on their work impedes the 
competence of teachers, and abridgment once started is hard to arrest, and 


WHEREAS, Insuring loyalty to the nation is a special responsibility of the 
government and insuring the teacher's loyalty to truth and fairness in the 
presentation of facts is a responsibility of the teaching profession: 


Now, therefore, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That legislative action affecting the loyalty status of teachers should 
be confined to the teacher’s conduct as a citizen. 

2. That the profession reaffirms its obligation to responsible professional 
conduct in teaching and to sustain the traditional loyalty and intel- 
lectual integrity of teachers by the self-examination of faculties. 

. That it is the responsibility of federal and state legislative bodies to 
clarify beyond any reasonable doubt acts or associations of subversion 
and to provide for prosecution and penalty under the laws of our 
country, without prejudice to any profession or the loyal men and 
women in it. 

. That whenever a demand arises for the academic discipline of a teacher 
suspected of subversive behavior or adherence to organizations which 
might corrupt his integrity, the action to be taken is the function of 
the profession and that the profession can and will prevent the use 
of academic freedom as a cloak for activities which are not consistent 
with public trust inherent in higher education. 

. That we condemn legislative actions which restrict freedom of learn- 
ing and freedom of lawful association and by implication make the 
American teacher suspect by virtue of his calling. 
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State Systems 


URVEYS of programs of higher education conducted in twenty-two states 
S within the past twelve years show the extent to which realization of the 
necessity for statewide planning and coordination has developed. This grow- 
ing interest in the promotion of higher education seeks the development of a 
total program of general, technical, professional, and graduate education 
based upon the needs of the state and its citizens. It undertakes to utilize 
and to cultivate specific institutions, both public and private, according to 
the best contributions each can make. Advantages which may be obtained 
through the establishment of a properly coordinated state system are to (a) 
secure cooperation among institutions in allocating services and in minimizing 
unprofessional competition, (b) provide a sounder basis for presenting the 
needs of higher education to legislatures and governing boards, (c) enable 
institutions to cooperate more effectively with national and regional agen- 
cies in educational areas of common concern to two or more states, (d) 
clarify educational issues for the benefit of the public and obtain a con- 
structive attitude on the part of all those who exercise responsibilities relating 
to higher education, (e) secure articulation with programs of elementary, 
secondary, and junior college education. 

Organizing for State Planning. Among the arrangements made in the 
several states for the planning, development, and control of public higher 
education, three patterns seem to predominate: (a) an independent board 
of control for each institution, with a voluntary council composed of repre- 
sentatives from all of the institutions for securing agreements as to appro- 
priation requests and curriculum expansion; (b) a single board of control 
for all of the tax-supported institutions, whose function is to coordinate the 
services of the colleges and see that they receive proper financial support; (c) 
two boards of control, one for the university and state colleges and another 


1 Based on the findings of Groups 27 and 28 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, Apri 4-7, 1949, Chairman of the groups was Fred C. Smith, dean, University 
of Tennessee; consultants were John E. Ivy, Jr., director, Raplonal Council for Education, Atlanta, 
and Arthur J. Klein, dean emeritus, college of education, Ohio State University. Other members 
of the groups are listed in the Appendix. 
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for the teachers colleges, with a suitable joint authority providing liaison 
between the groups. 

Many variations of the above organizational schemes are found among the 
states. The great diversity which exists as to population and resources, with 
many inherent complications, makes variation necessary and probably de- 
sirable. In any event reorganization within states should follow the most 
careful investigation of local circumstances, taking into consideration exist- 
ing public and private institutions and agencies. Furthermore, it should be 
recognized that no system, either voluntary or established by a single board 
of control, can provide a panacea for all of the ills of higher education. The 
quality of leadership within a state and the type of personnel selected for 
administrative responsibility will continue to be controlling factors. 

Voluntary Association. An example of successful coordination on the basis 
of voluntary association is found in the experiences of the Inter-University 
Council of the six state universities of Ohio. Established in 1939 this Council 
immediately adopted as a controlling principle the following statement, ‘The 
conclusion is inescapable and must be frankly faced by all concerned that the 
State of Ohio cannot and should not embark upon the impossible purpose to 
build five (six, including Wilberforce) large, highly specialized, and all- 
equivalent universities worthy of comparison with the single, outstanding 
state universities in surrounding states.” 

The Council has since that date defined the areas of development and ex- 
pansion for each of the member institutions with the objective of promoting 
a well-rounded and noncompetitive program of state-supported higher edu- 
cation. Through the agency of this Council a joint request to the legislature 
for appropriations in support of the institutions and for plant expansion has 
been submitted at each biennial session. The responsibility for presenting the 
requests has been placed upon one of the presidents selected by the Council. 

The voluntary nature of this compact contains the potential weakness of the 
plan. No institution has during the ten years of operation of the Council 
withdrawn from participation, however, and the effective utilization of 
public opinion may be adequate for maintaining compliance. 

Single Boards of Control. State systems of higher education in Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Mississippi, North Dakota, and in some other states are 
operated by single boards of control. Such boards have been proposed in 
many surveys as a desirable means of coordinating all phases of higher edu- 
cation within a state. Usually a responsible officer of the board, designated as 
Chancellor, Commissioner, Executive Secretary, or Director, is recommended 
in the surveys for the purpose of keeping the board fully informed as to all 
of the problems of higher education and for unifying the state program. 
Activities of this officer, in the opinion of some authorities, should relate 
to the problems of the state system, leaving matters of administration to the 
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presidents of the individual colleges. In practice there exists a considerable 
tange as to centralization of administration in the office of the board of 
control, with recent trends emphasizing the values of proper administrative 
autonomy on each campus. 

Organized in this way, a state system has appropriate means for dealing 
with various agencies of government—state, regional, and federal—which 
are involved in higher education. All of the problems of the state relating to 
higher education can be channeled through the central authority for pro- 
moting administrative economy and for maintaining suitable balance among 
all institutions and agencies interested in higher education. The board of con- 
trol can exercise coordinating authority over the allocation of functions and 
stimulate the development of new services. It makes final decisions as to 
requests for funds for support and also for plant expansion. On the basis 
of recommendations originating within the institutions, carefully analyzed for 
relationships to other institutions within the system, budgets and staff per- 
sonnel are approved by the board. 

An objection which may be raised against the single board plan is the 
danger of leveling down institutional excellence within the system, or of 
hampering the growth of individual institutions. To avoid the possibility of 
bringing all departments and schools to an average of mediocrity, boards 
of control must seek financial support which will provide a minimum stand- 
ard of quality which may be expected in any institution within the juris- 
diction of the board, At the same time funds must be obtained for promot- 
ing expensive and unique phases of higher education and for maintaining 
departments of high quality where these have been or may be developed. 
Factors which must be considered, therefore, in proposing requests for 
appropriations for the institutions within a system are (a) functions of 
the college, (b) instructional needs based upon the determined functions, 
(c) equipment needs, (d) enrollment, (e) salary scales, (f) teaching loads, 
(g) other income of the institution. 

Two Boards. A thitd plan for the organization of higher education within 
a state is that of providing two boards, one for the university and one for 
the other colleges. In California the Board of Regents of the University of 
California and the State Board of Education exercise such controls. Recently 
these boards have cooperated in a survey of higher education in that state. 
A recommendation regarding the problems of coordination in California 
from the report of this survey follows: “It is unrealistic to expect that all 
of these problems will be solved by the State Board of Education and by the 
Regents of the University of California without special support for this 
undertaking. It will be necessary, if the task is to be well done, to maintain 
continuously, or at least to have appointed from time to time, a liaison com- 
mittee representing the Regents of the University and the State Board of 
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Education, with funds and authority to secure professional and technical staff 
necessary to carry forward the inquiries which, in their judgment, are im- 
portant for the development of higher education in the State of California. 
At least $50,000 annually should be provided for this purpose.”’? Without 
such a coordinating authority in a state having two boards many opportunities 
for joint planning and concerted action are likely to be lost. 

Political Relations. In whatever plan of organization may be adopted it is 
important that governing boards be constituted which will be able to exercise 
their prerogatives and perform their coordinating functions in the interest of 
youth and for the highest welfare of the state. There must be a minimum of 
partisan or political influence but a maximum of governmental support at 
the level of statesmanship and in terms of the highest educational standards. 
It is essential, therefore, that state systems be organized and operated in such 
a way that: (a) all people of the state understand that decisions concerning 
higher education will be made only in the best interest of youth and for 
the highest educational welfare of the state; (b) the board be established 
on a constitutional basis; (c) the number of members and the terms of office 
be such as to assure continuity and to prevent the appointment of a majority 
of its members during the term of any single chief executive of the state; 
(d) the governing board, the institutions of higher learning, and all other 
educational organizations participate actively in the process of developing 
an understanding on the part of the people regarding essential educational 
issues. 


Regional Programs 


Careful state planning in the field of higher education leads inevitably to 
the consideration of joint planning with neighboring states for the coopeta- 
tive solution of common problems and for the provision of many technical 
services. In this discussion the term regional program means an agreement 
between two or more states, or between institutions within two or more 
states, relating to higher education. The need for such agreements has been 
recognized in New England, the Rocky Mountain States, the South, and 
other areas. Phases of higher education suitable for joint effort on the part 
of states or of institutions within several states include library services, hu- 
man medicine, collegiate nursing, veterinary medicine, dentistry, graduate 
education, college teacher preparation, forestry, and scientific and technical 
research. 

Planning in the South. In the southern region fourteen states have con- 
ducted extensive studies looking toward cooperative action for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the improvement of the quality of living within 

2 Legislative Interim Committee on the Survey of Higher Education, Report of a Survey of 


a, ee of California in Higher Education (Sacramento, California: The State Department, 
19 » Pp. 119, 
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the region. These studies have been directed toward the discovery of the 
needs of the area and its people, the identification of the instruments of edu- 
cation necessary for meeting these needs, and the providing of channels 
for creating the desired instruments of educational action. 

First steps toward actual formulation of a regional organization were ac- 
tions of the Southern Governors’ Conference. Following many years of dis- 
cussion on the part of educators regarding the advisability of pooling re- 
sources in order to extend and improve opportunities in higher education, 
the Conference of Southern Governors at a meeting in Asheville, North 
Carolina, in October, 1947, authorized the formulation of a compact among 
the states for educational purposes. This compact was signed by fourteen 
governors early in 1948. 

For immediate action prior to the official ratification of the compact by 
legislative action and prior to the establishment of the Board of Control, the 
Conference organized a Regional Council of Education, Membership in this 
first body was composed of the governors themselves together with two ap- 
pointed members from each state. This Council obtained funds for prelimi- 
nary studies, employed a permanent staff and called together committees for 
programs of research. Agreements between states and institutions located 
in other states have been promoted, and contracts have been prepared. When 
the Board of Control assumes office within a short time, it will find an active 
enterprise already well developed. Eight states have now ratified the com- 
pact and some of the agreements negotiated by the Council are expected to 
become effective in the fall of 1949.° 

The contracts now ready for final execution provide for payments by a 
state to one or more institutions in return for assurance by the contracting 
institution that it will accept a designated number of students from the con- 
tracting state in the fields of human medicine, veterinary medicine, and den- 
tistry. Payments received by the universities will encourage them to expand 
and improve their facilities, thus providing benefits to the present clientele as 
well as to those students admitted under the agreement. Amounts to be paid 
by the states during the biennium 1949-51 are expected to range from $59,000 
on the part of Alabama to $243,500 from Mississippi, with a total from all 
states estimated at $1,783,000. If contracts are negotiated in additional fields, 
these amounts will of course be increased. 

The experiences of the southern states serve to emphasize several principles 
of regional organization: (a) all arrangements entered upon by the states 
should strengthen the state programs and institutions within the states; (b) 
the facilities of private institutions must be utilized in the total program; (c) 
political leadership for the implementation of plans formulated by educa- 


3 Editor's Note: Since the writing of this report by Mr. Jobe, several additional states have 
ratified the compact. 
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tional leadership is a necessary factor; (d) sound state planning is basic 
to effective regional planning; (e) participation by all interested groups and 
agencies should be actively sought. In the first committees which were as- 
sembled in the South, the Negro leadership was not included. Negroes did 
participate in the work of study committees subsequently, however, and will 
be official members of the Board of Control. 

Other Regional Enterprises. Among other examples of regional activity 
which have reached more than the discussion stage are agreements made by 
ten mid-western institutions for the establishment of central library storage 
and service facilities. There is also a project sponsored by the governors of 
several far-western states relating to dentistry and veterinary medicine. All 
of these discussions point toward the consideration of interregional planning 
and perhaps eventually toward participation by states and regions in the de- 
velopment of national programs for the promotion of facilities or educational 
enterprises of exceptional merit. 








CHAPTER 20 


The Financing of Higher Education in the 
Third Quarter of the Twentieth Century’ 


John F. White 


Dean 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


HE financing of higher education in the immediate years ahead poses a 
7 very serious problem for all colleges and universities. This is particularly 
true as enrollments decline with the reduction in the number of veteran 
students, After 1955 an expected gradual increase in enrollment may tend in 
some measure to improve the financial condition. The problem of finance is, 
however, an increasingly difficult one for all types of institutions of higher 
learning. It is estimated that these institutions in the United States are this 
year spending more than 1.2 billions of dollars. If to this figure is added the 
living costs of the students who attend, the total annual investment in the 
training of our youth enrolled in higher education is estimated at 3 billions. 

Since we may now have entered a leveling off period in our economy, it 
seems appropriate to survey what has happened to costs and what is fore- 
seen for the immediate future. It appears that the cost of supplies, services 
of nonacademic personnel, and generally the salaries of instructors and as- 
sistant professors have been reasonably related to the cost-of-living index. 
There is some feeling, however, that the salary level of the instructional 
group should be reexamined, it being considered probable that the salaries of 
many full professors are still too low. It is true also that in many institutions 
classes are too large and in some cases teachers are not adequately prepared. 
In most colleges and universities there are at least some classes being taught 
in classrooms and laboratories of a temporary nature. 

The correction of these inadequacies will increase over-all institutional 
costs in the same period when incomes from tuition and fees will be appre- 
ciably lower due to the decline of enrollments from the estimated 2,400,000 
of 1948-49 to an estimated low point of 1,900,000 in 1952-53. 

The unit cost per student, which has been kept at a low level in the post- 
war period by means of oversize classes and delayed advances in teaching 
salaries, has advanced markedly in 1948-49 as the rising costs and adjustments 
in class size have overcome the temporary unit cost advantages. As enroll- 


1 Based on the findings of Groups 29 and 30 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the groups was Joseph E. Gibson, president, 
Northwestern State College, Louisiana; consultants were R. W. Kettler, assistant controller, 
Purdue University, and Harry K. Newburn, president, University of Oregon. Other members of 
the groups are listed in the Appendix. 
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ment declines, the full impact will be felt. This will mean less money from 
fees, if they are maintained at their present levels, and more support to be 
secured from other sources. 

Additional money will be necessary not only to carry on the current edu- 
cational program but also to make up for the lag in salary raises for merit, 
increases not based on cost-of-living factors, for those faculty members in 
the associate and full professorial brackets. More money will be needed too 
for the replacement of outworn plants and the necessary building expan- 
sion which has been delayed, first by a depression and then by a war. 
Another factor, which must now be met and which will add to the cost, is 
the refinement and improvement of educational programs which already exist. 

Looking beyond these needs, all of which require additional expenditures, 
One must recognize the need to extend post-high-school opportunities for 
youth through the development of community colleges. This will require ad- 
ditional funds both for operation and for plant. 

These are problems common to almost all institutions of higher learning 
whether they be privately endowed, church-supported, or tax-supported. The 
differences in control and support of institutions must not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that all serve the public welfare, and all must receive, in 
one form or another, their support from that public. 

The recent report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education in- 
dicated that 49 percent of the nation’s young people can qualify for post- 
high-school education and that roughly one-third can qualify for the full 
four-year program. Higher education, they estimated, can be done at a $562 
per capita cost—a figure which is much too low for most private institutions 
unless those same colleges and universities substantially increase their income 
from philanthropy. Budgets for tax-supported institutions for such an ex- 
panded program would have to be 2 billions of dollars as over against the 
150 million they now receive. 

The latter obviously constitutes a serious difficulty, and consequently it is 
of utmost importance to survey all possible sources of support for America’s 
higher educational system. 

Undoubtedly the publicly supported institutions will look to their legisla- 
tures for increased appropriations, both for current expenses to replace the 
losses in veterans’ fees from federal funds and for delayed plant construc- 
tion. This source will be approached by municipally supported institutions 
as well as by the traditionally accepted state institutions, for in many in- 
stances the municipal institutions have outgrown the abilities of their founder 
cities to support them adequately, and new sources of support must be de- 
veloped, Higher education, in many instances, is not able to compete with 
secondary and elementary education for the state tax dollar. It does not have 
the widespread appeal, and legislatures will be hard pressed to provide ade- 
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quate support for those institutions now receiving major support from the 
state. Consequently, private and church controlled colleges will have little 
chance for support from state taxes, and in fact do not for the present look 
to such support. 

A second source of support is, of course, the federal government. In- 
creased demands have and will continue to be made upon it. Federal aid to 
education is older than the Constitution of the United States, for in 1787 
while the nation still operated under the Articles of Confederation, land 
grants for public education were made. Through the years the federal govern- 
ment has played an increasingly significant part in the support of higher 
education through the Morrill Acts, the Smith-Hughes funds, the G.I. bills, 
research grants, and many other measures. 

Publicly controlled institutions, in view of increased financial needs, may 
now seek additional federal support. Even most private colleges would 
probably welcome some support in the form of scholarships and grants for 
capital purposes as well as research, to the extent that the acceptance of such 
aid does not jeopardize the autonomy of the private and church controlled 
units. Another chapter of this volume will more thoroughly discuss federal 
support of higher education. However, it should be noted that there just are 
not enough dollars to provide all that is proposed for the federal government 
to do in terms of public education, health, and welfare services, the armed 
forces program, housing, food, and recreation. Consequently, it is likely that 
a considerable gap will remain between what is proposed and what is adopted 
as a program for higher education. 

A recent poll of several public as well as private and church controlled 
colleges revealed charges for tuition and fees ranging from $15 per year to 
$750. Such income has always played a significant part in the financing of 
the programs for higher education. Most educators will agree that higher edu- 
cational opportunities should never be made entirely free, but rather that 
the individual and/or the family unit must have a stake in the student's 
education. Many institutions, however, now feel that they are charging all 
that the traffic will bear. In view of the fact that fees have always been a 
stable source of support and must by necessity continue so in the future, it is 
thought that institutions should reexamine the possibility of an increase in 
fees in the light of ability to pay, with the provision of scholarships for 
those upon whom such an increase would place a real hardship. One uni- 
versity at the time of a recent substantial tuition increase set aside a $100,000 
hardship fund for this purpose. Only $20,000 has been used, and many 
believe a similar experience would result on the part of others using such 
a device. 

While tuition and fees do in general provide the largest segment of income 
for direct service by private and church controlled institutions, it is also 
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true that research contracts and auxiliary enterprises enter the picture. Many 
colleges operate dormitories, psychological testing services, bookstores, land 
holdings, and other units showing profits which can be used to help under- 
write current educational expenses. The larger universities and more spe- 
cialized institutions also receive financial support from research contracts 
entered into with governmental agencies and industry. In some instances 
this source has become quite significant, and its further development in the 
future is expected. 

In reference to one specialized type of auxiliary enterprise, it should be 
pointed out that a difference of opinion exists on the advisability of owner- 
ship by educational institutions of business enterprises other than those direct- 
ly related to their educational programs. A favorable federal tax structure at 
the present time makes available rather lucrative possibilities in this area. 
The result is that one finds colleges and universities or their controlled 
foundations owning everything from spaghetti factories to race tracks, Many 
hold that taking advantage of this tax loophole makes for unfair competition 
and results in poor public relations for the American system of higher edu- 
cation. On the other hand, it is possible that the loophole will be done away 
with by Congress, and institutions accepting such businesses should consider 
whether earnings therefrom are large enough to be worth while even after 
they have been taxed, as they probably will be in the near future. One group 
holds that this practice is but one more form of investment. Those opposed 
hold, however, that by taking advantage of the favorable tax situation which 
exists at the present time colleges run the risk not only of having it closed 
but also of causing other presently favorable privileges to be denied. 

Obviously business enterprises, research, tuition, and state and federal 
taxes cannot carry the financial burden of America’s higher educational pro- 
gram, This means that there will now be an increased demand placed upon 
philanthropy—a source which has always provided significant support for 
higher education. One must face the fact that these demands will be made 
by public as well as by private and church controlled institutions. Present 
federal tax structures make it evident that this can be done on the necessary 
scale only by a broadening of the base of such contributions. While in 
America we continue to have immense fortunes and large gifts continue to be 
ptevalent, the social consciousness of the people has established needs in 
excess of the supply. Consequently, many more contributors of smaller 
amounts provide the only possibility for achieving the necessary goal. 

The implementation of the need for increased contributions is being at- 
tempted by institutions through alumni loyalty funds, pledges from graduat- 
ing seniors (successful results have been achieved by several colleges through 
use of this technique), small annual gifts called living endowments, and 
associate plans wherein individuals and representatives of corporations are 
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invited to become members of an advisory body for the institution. In some 
cases, special privileges are afforded to members of such organizations. Fre- 
quently an annual charge is made for such membership, and in other instances 
the college does not charge but hopes that the intimate affiliation will bring 
voluntary gifts. 

Many attempts are also being made to elicit the support of American in- 
dustry. Except for research grants and some gifts to specialized programs, 
receipts from this source have been somewhat nominal, largely because of 
restrictions placed by law upon corporate giving. Court tests of these re- 
strictions have been and are being considered in some quarters, but no 
favorable decision is yet foreseen. 

A proposal was made recently by Laird Bell, industrialist, college trustee, 
and friend of American higher education, to establish an educational founda- 
tion on a local, regional, or national basis into which industry could con- 
tribute for later distribution to institutions by a neutral board. This could 
mean much broader participation by American industry, and the proposal is 
receiving favorable attention in some quarters. A similar proposal is at the 
present time being considered for medical education. 

Whether the many efforts to secure increased participation on the part of 
the average citizen will succeed cannot yet be determined. In the meantime, 
private education as a whole faces the problem of securing financial support 
adequate for suitable standards without change in control. There is a danger 
of their becoming impotent, and the plight of the women’s colleges is even 
more acute since they have not experienced the recent flood of students 
under government subsidization. A large question on the lips of many edu- 
cators is: “What, if any, is to be the future role of this type of institution?” 

It is this latter question which should, in fact, be answered for all of 
higher education, The problems of finance are irrelevant until institutions 
have individually and collectively examined objectively their situations. Once 
the program is developed, it is time to determine the dollars which will be 
needed for that job. 

One approach to the prerequisite evaluation might well be through volun- 
tary state coordinating committees for dealing with problems within higher 
education. Such a cooperating group within a state could prevent the duplica- 
tion of effort and expense even though it would hold no power except through 
knowledge and advice. Regional cooperation of this type has already been 
practiced by some states and, when used with proper objectives in mind, can 
be very valuable. If higher education is to gain the interest and support of the 
federal government, it is felt that some grouping on the state or regional 
pattern will be absolutely necessary. Furthermore, a state council could co- 
ordinate with industry in order to mesh needs and provision for those needs. 
What the future holds for American higher education must remain in the 
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realm of possibilities. The final course is not yet determined, but, whatever 
it is to be, the problem of financing will be dependent upon five factors: 


x 


a 


The number of students 


2. The program, its length, and differentiation 
3. 
4, The effectiveness of organization and administration, both of systems 


The standards of personnel, facilities, and their use 


and of institutions . 
The coordination of effort among institutions serving the needs of the 
same constituency. 


It appears obvious in view of our present situation that the third quarter 
of the twentieth century will see a reevaluation, realignment, and some re- 
assignment of responsibilities within the American system of higher educa- 
tion. It may be that there are some institutions which will and should cease 
operations, others which will change objectives and programs. However, 
the ideal of higher education for all Americans with capacity for success 
therein will continue to develop, and the end result must be a well-supported 
and stable system supported by all of those channels referred to herein. 











CHAPTER 21 


The Federal Government and Higher 
Education: Financial Aid’ 


Viers W. Adams 


Director, Ellsworth Center 
University of Pittsburgh 


LTHOUGH the principle of federal aid for higher education antedates the 
Constitution,” there was considerable question in the minds of the mem- 

bers of the group considering this problem in the Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education as to whether further expansion of the relationship 
between the federal government and institutions of higher education in this 
country might not be prejudicial to the best interests of our way of life.* 
It was recognized at the outset that the federal government began its policy 
of federal aid with the land grants authorized by the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787; that the policy was expanded with the enactment of the Morrill 
Land Grant Act of 1862 to include aid for specific purposes, in this instance 
agriculture and mechanic arts; that further aid was given for “promoting the 
development of vocational training in the public schools and for encouraging 
the special education for teachers of vocational subjects”’* with the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917; that the PWA, WPA, CCC, and NYA 
programs of the depression years provided emergency aid to the colleges 
and universities; and that further expansion of the emergency relationships 
of the federal government and higher education followed World War II with 
the passage of the G.I. Bill, the Rehabilitation Act, and the development 
of contractual arrangements, under which the federal government paid edu- 
cational institutions for the training of military and civilian personnel, for 
research projects, and for other services. Even though much of this aid to 
higher education was enacted to meet emergency needs, it was nevertheless 
considered by most members of the group to indicate a trend of increasingly 
direct institutional aid that might ultimately be detrimental to the free 


1 Based on the findings of Groups 31 and 32 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the groups was Robert B. Stewart, vice- 
resident and controller, Purdue Cara: consultants were Russell D. Cole, president, Cornell 

ollege, and Emery Wine, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D.C. Other members of the groups 
are listed in the Appendix. : : : : 

2E. V. Hollis, ‘‘Federal Aid for Higher Education,’’ School and Society, Volume 69, Number 
1776, January 8, 1949, 17-20. 

3 Editor's Note: This report from Conference Groups 31 and 32 is presented from a some- 
what different aqgeeee from that used in other chapters, due to differences in the nature of the 
subject-matter. er chapters have set forth group consensus, but in this report Mr, Adams has 
wisely chosen to present the conflicting points of view arising in group discussions. He has done 
an excellent > of objective reporting. ; i 

* James L. McCaskill, ‘‘Federal Aid for Higher Education,’’ Current Trends in Higher Educa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of the United States, 1948), 20-26. 
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expression of thought and research that have characterized our institutions 
of higher learning for more than 300 years. 

The general consensus of the group was that we must move slowly in ac- 
cepting further aid from the federal government. There seemed to be rather 
general agreement that we did not fully understand all of the problems in- 
volved in the acceptance of federal aid. Several members of the group 
pointed out that many of the bills’ now pending in Congress were written 
with only limited information with which to support them. In many cases 
they were said to be opportunistic in that they were designed to meet the 
immediate requests of special interest groups and did not satisfy the true 
needs of our country. It was emphasized again and again that greater una- 
nimity of opinion among educators was essential to the enactment of effective 
legislation involving federal aid for colleges and universities. 


The Evidence Against Federal Aid 


Those opposed to the extension of federal-aid to institutions of higher 
learning voiced many of the same objections as those expressed in the dis- 
senting opinion in Volume V of the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education.* For the most part they were fearful that additional 
federal aid might lead to complete federal control. They were of the opinion 
that every effort should be made to keep the control of our institutions of 
higher learning at the local level, even to the extent of changing the tax 
structure. Some members raised a question as to whether the states would 
make as much effort to provide higher education for their residents if pro- 
vision were made to increase federal aid. Others raised a question as to the 
meaning of “minimum education” and as to how far the proponents of 
federal aid would have us go in our efforts to “level up higher education.” 

Probably one of the most interesting, and likely one of the most provocative 
objections to federal aid, was the statement made by one member of the 
group that gratuities in the form of financial assistance tend to develop 
psychological differences in students. In other words, certain attributes of 
character, initiative, and responsibility may be thwarted in those students who 
get their education at public expense and are not required to make a genuine 
effort in their own behalf. It was also asserted that the need for federal 
aid might be curtailed if the colleges and universities would make more of 
an effort to obtain the necessary funds to support their institutions from 
industry, private sources, alumni, and friends. In making this assertion it was 
recognized that the support of higher institutions from private philanthropy 

® For a complete listing of Congressional bills applicable to higher education refer to National 
Education Association, Department of Higher Education, College and University Bulletin, Volume 
1, Numbers 1-10, 1949. 

‘ ident’s Commission on Higher Education, ‘‘Financing Higher Education,"’ Higher 


Education for American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1947), Volume V, 65-68. 
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in recent years has been on the wane, but it was still felt that the public 
coffers should not be tapped further until all other sources of revenue had 
been exhausted, The United Negro College Fund was cited as an example of 
a determined effort being made by one group to support itself, and the in- 
crease in recent years in alumni giving at many institutions was thought to 
be illustrative of a potential source of support still not tapped by all institu- 
tions. 

Finally, it was stated that the federal need for trained personnel for civil 
service, diplomatic service, research, and the like, was really the only basis 
on which we could justify a further expansion of federal support of higher 
education. 


The Argument for Federal Aid 


The advocates of additional federal aid to higher education based their 
opinions primarily upon the fact that there is not equality of opportunity 
for advanced study at the present time. They showed that not only were 
many capable individuals unable to afford advanced study, but also that the 
states were not equally endowed to support higher education. It was their 
contention that the United States cannot afford to let a single good mind go 
untrained if it is to survive as a nation in the days ahead. They pointed out 
the need for more and better trained teachers and the need for additional 
facilities in the years immediately ahead to keep pace with the increase in 
population that occurred during the war years. They emphasized especially 
the need for more dentists, physicians, and nurses if we are to maintain an 
adequate program of public health in this country. 

Those who supported federal aid denied that additional support of higher 
education by the federal government necessarily meant more control. It was 
their belief that such control as there was, or needed to be, would be specified 
in the legislation providing the aid. They agreed with the Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher Education that ‘Federal assistance should 
supplement, but never supplant, the maximum effort of each state to carry 
the cost of its system of higher education.””” 

In spite of the fact that there was considerable opposition to the further 
extension of federal aid, it was generally conceded that some additional aid 
would probably be forthcoming. Assuming this to be true, the group ad- 
dressed itself to the problem of determining what kinds of aid might be most 
desirable and to just how this aid might be best administered. 


Scholarship Aid 


Scholarship aid was generally approved by members of the group although 
it was pointed out that such aid tended to increase the enrollment, which, in 


1 Ibid., p. 56. 
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turn, increased operational costs and required additional facilities. It was 
also stated that many colleges and universities had available scholarships 
and fellowships for worthy students that were never used. 

In giving approval to federal scholarship aid, it was suggested: (a) that 
the awards be made on merit, the recipients being selected on the basis 
of a national test administered at the state level; (b) that the scholarships be 
limited to full-time students for four years; (c) that awards to undergraduates 
be approximately $750 and to graduates $1500, or an amount equivalent to 
the cost of tuition and fees; (d) that the states administer the scholarship aid ; 
and (e) that only those schools that are approved by their respective re- 
gional accrediting associations be eligible to enroll federal scholarship stu- 
dents. 

Loans 


It was generally agreed that federal assistance to institutions of higher 
learning in the form of long-term, low-interest loans would be desirable 
for purposes of capital outlay. As in the case of the scholarships and fellow- 
ships, it was felt by some members of the group that only those institutions 
that were approved by their regional accrediting agencies should be eligible 
for loans, Federal loans to individual students were not considered advisable 
for three major reasons: the legislation providing for such loans usually does 
not make provision for additional facilities; loans generally are not acceptable 
to students; and there is plenty of loan money still available from private 
sources. If federal loans are made available to institutions for capital outlay 
or operational expenses, it was the opinion of the group that the funds should 
be distributed through the states. 


Research 


There seemed to be no opposition to the federal government stimulating 
research in responsible institutions of higher learning, both public and 
private. It was felt that “pure research” might be aided through a system 
of scholarships or direct grants, administered by the states, but that the con- 
duct and control of such research should be left to the faculties and the 
institutions concerned. 

Contracts 


The right of the federal government to contract with responsible institu- 
tions of higher learning, both public and private, for the training of civil 
and military personnel and for research was unquestioned. It appeared that 
such contracts would be for specific purposes (the group could not agree 
on aid for general purposes) and would be in the best interest of the na- 
tional welfare. It was felt that contractual arrangements with the government 
would give the institutions and faculty members concerned an opportunity 
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to make a direct contribution to the national safety and welfare that might 
not otherwise be afforded. It was assumed, of course, that only those institu- 
tions having the faculty and facilities for competent training and research 
would be awarded contracts. It was recommended that some controls be set 
up to prevent the competition of government agencies for university and 
college services and to reduce the possibility of a concentration of contracts 
in a few institutions. 


Direct Grants 


The majority of the members of the group were not in favor of direct 
grants in aid from the federal government for either current expenditures 
or capital outlay. Most of the reasons for opposing federal grants have already 
been presented. They may be summarized briefly as follows: (a) fear of 
federal control; (b) doubt as to the need for further extension of federal 
aid; (c) belief in the possibility of getting assistance from private sources if 
greater effort were made; (d) the feeling that a lackadaisical attitude is too 
easily developed in people who get much for nothing; (e) the desire for a 
better understanding of all the problems involved in extending federal aid, 
particularly the complex and controlling aspects of federal administration of 
any aid programs; (f) the need felt for maintaining the traditional inde- 
pendent character of the private institutions; and (g) the desire for better 
and more efficient methods of distributing federal aid. 

Those who favored direct grants in federal aid did so primarily for the 
reasons expressed by the President’s Commission on Higher Education.® In 
general, these people felt that an extension of federal aid is in the best in- 
terests of the general welfare of our country and, hence, that an increase in 
qualified teaching personnel and educational facilities is badly needed. They 
believed that: (a) the states are not equally endowed for the support of 
higher education; (b) that a “leveling up’ of higher education is essential 
for the good of the country; (c) that such an upgrading is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the public institutions; and (d) that we are living in an un- 
settled world and, to survive, we must make possible the complete training 
of the best minds in our land. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


After due consideration of the need for additional federal aid and the 
ways and means of best distributing it, reviewing the present forms of federal 
aid, and analyzing the current legislation pending in Congress, it seemed 
evident to the members of the group that the government has been moving 
forward with a program of increased aid to institutions of higher learning 


® Ibid. 
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without a well-defined policy. As indicated from the foregoing analysis of 
the many comments that were made on this subject during the several dis- 
cussion periods, the group was not entirely opposed to the principle of 
federal aid; it did, however, object to monies being handed out without ab- 
solute evidences of need, to the inefficiencies of much of the current dis- 
tribution of federal aid, and to the fact that a wise and sound fiscal policy 
had not been established. Accordingly, it recommended and transmitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget the foHowing Resolution which was approved by 
the Department of Higher Education of the National Education Association 
at its annual meeting at Chicago on April 7, 1949: 


WHEREAS, The complexity .of the federal government in its several rela- 
tionships to higher education makes difficult the administration of federal 
rograms ; therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Department of Higher Education of the National 
Education Association urges Congress to grant without delay the funds? 
requested by the President to make a factual study of the need for and the 
best method of appropriating and administering fends for the programs of 
higher education in America; that this study be conducted with the aid of 
lay personnel thoroughly conversant with federal governmental and large 
scale management problems as well as of professional education specialists, 
and that consideration be given to the need for the formulation of an over- 
all federal fiscal policy for higher education; and that, to the extent possible, 
the facts disclosed by such study be well considered and used in determining 
action on federal legislation to support higher education (as distinguished 
from arrangements for special services rendered to the federal government by 
higher educational institutions) with all the complex administrative problems 
involved therein. 


® An appropriation of $1,000,000 to finance studies of building and scholarship aid, of which 
a deficiency appropriation of $300,000 is requested this year to permit the United States Office 
of Education and others to proceed immediately with the studies. 











CHAPTER 22 


The Improvement of Higher Education 
Through Accrediting Procedures’ 


Pete Kyle McCarter 


Dean of the University 
University of Mississippi 


N RECENT years a number of institutions, themselves accredited, have been 
I expressing dissatisfaction with some of the existing accrediting practices 
and procedures in higher education, and several movements are now afoot 
to bring about a reexamination and perhaps an overhauling of the accredit- 
ing system. It has been pointed out in various quarters, for example, that the 
voluntary regional associations of institutions, by their very nature, have no 
medium through which to work toward uniformity of excellence on the 
national level; and that, within their regions, they tend to emphasize 
standardization at the expense of a due regard for the specific purpose, pat- 
tern, and individuality of an institution. Most of the criticism, however, has 
been leveled at the specialized agencies in professional and vocational educa- 
tion, which have been variously charged with requiring reports which cause 
unnecessary duplication of data, establishing unreasonable fees, making undue 
demands on the institutional budget, attempting to dictate the curriculum, 
and creating conflicts with other accrediting agencies in their requirements 
and recommendations. 

The basic concepts of accrediting are sound and acceptable, and in Ameri- 
can education today accrediting agencies of some sort are probably indis- 
pensable. Those entrusted with the administration of higher education, there- 
fore, should not hastily demand the abolition of such agencies altogether. The 
question is not whether accrediting agencies should exist but what accrediting 
agencies should exist and what their functions should be. The moderate police 
function of stimulating weaker institutions to become and remain stronget 
and more reputable is widely recognized and generally accepted as desirable. 
But the accrediting system must not concentrate so closely upon this function 
as to become wedded to a philosophy of rigid standardization and the main- 
tenance of the status quo. Rather, it must adopt a philosophy of flexibility 
which will allow higher education to keep pace in progress and develop- 
ment with other social institutions, so as to encourage growth instead of 

1 Based on the findings of Group 33 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Leo M. Chamberlain, vice-president, 


University of Kentucky; consultant was Norman Burns, associate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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complacency. Above all—and this point seems to stand in surprising need of 
emphasis—it must focus its policies directly upon the student and evaluate 
an institution primarily and basically in terms of what it is doing for those 
who come to it to be educated and hence for the society in which they are to 
live. 

The purpose of the accrediting agency, then, whatever its kind, should 
not be to “control” higher education through the device of accrediting, but 
rather to evaluate what the institution is doing in relation to its own avowed 
purposes and also to the students and the society it serves, to guide and 
stimulate it to maintain an ever higher standard of excellence, and to recog- 
nize growth, progress, and worthy contributions wherever they occur. Such a 
function is unlikely to be fulfilled by mere “checklist’’ accrediting; certain 
quantitative measurements will always be necessary, but it is the interpreta- 
tion of these data, the translation of figures into their meaning for the stu- 
dents, that counts. 

Furthermore, the accrediting agency, if it is to win acceptance from those 
whom it exists to serve, must recognize the right of all institutions which 
profess to offer higher education of intellectual content and worth to be 
evaluated equally with all other institutions of higher education. If the ac- 
crediting agency is discriminatory in its practices, if it avoids the responsi- 
bility for evaluation where evaluation is called for, natural pressures are 
likely, as they have done in the past, to lead to the creation of new agencies 
to perform the service. The result may be a deplorable proliferation of ac- 
crediting agencies, with the attendant irritations of further expense, duplica- 
tion, conflict, and confusion, Whether an institution is a junior college, 
senior college, or university, whether it is publicly or privately supported, 
whether it is intended primarily to serve all qualified comers or a particular 
racial or religious group, whether it is complex and general or restricted 
to one specialized objective, the existing agencies should be willing to 
evaluate its purposes and its ability to achieve them. 

The ultimate. responsibility for accrediting, and therefore the major por- 
tion of the task, must and should continue to lie with the associations whose 
membership is composed of educational institutions and professional educa- 
tors. This does not mean, however, that the educational agencies can dis- 
regard other groups which, in one way or another, participate in accrediting. 
It would be neither practical nor desirable to invite laymen and members of 
lay groups who are interested in education to participate directly in the actual 
accrediting of institutions, but it may be desirable, particularly in some areas, 
to consult their opinions in the formulation of aims and policies, 

Evaluation by governmental agencies should be kept at the necessary mini- 
mum, Obviously, in a number of professions and occupations the licensing of 
practitioners must be considered and must remain a governmental function. 
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But even here, governmental agencies will probably rely increasingly upon 
educational agencies, as they should. The educational agencies, on the other 
hand, should unceasingly examine and reexamine their own viewpoints, 
policies, and standards, so that they may not lag behind social developments 
and find pressure being brought on government to step into the gaps and 
make up for their deficiencies. 

Within the educational agencies themselves a clearer relationship than 
now seems to exist should be established between the regional associations 
and the agencies which accredit professional and vocational training. To 
object to the existence of professional accrediting agencies would be as un- 
realistic and unwise as to object to the existence of the regional associations. 
Each type of accrediting has its own particular service to perform. The argu- 
ment that the general accreditment of a whole institution by a regional as- 
sociation assures the quality of each division of that institution does not 
hold water, There is no reasonable objection to allowing each professional 
school to be evaluated by educators in that field of professional training. This 
does not mean, however, the separate accrediting of each department and 
curriculum. Nor does it mean that more than one professional agency should 
be recognized as having the authority to evaluate a given type of professional 
school. 

The problem is not one of mutual exclusiveness but rather one of coopera- 
tion and coordination between the regional association and the professional 
association. If the regional association must recognize that the professional 
agency is best qualified to evaluate the specialized type of training required 
for the practice of the profession concerned, the professional agency, in turn, 
must recognize that the regional association is best qualified to view the 
whole institution and to comprehend the proportionate relationship of the 
professional division or department to the total purpose and policies of the 
institution. In short, the regional association and the professional association 
must work together, and each of them must seek the viewpoint of the other 
in making its evaluations. 

All circumstances at the present time point to the need for the regional 
associations to enter into a national federation. If they should have a clearly 
understood relation to governmental agencies and to professional accrediting 
agencies, they should also have a clearly understood relation to one another. 
A national federation would not only facilitate reciprocity in the transferring 
of students from one section to another and uniformity in evaluation policies ; 
it would have the scope to work with other accrediting groups to eliminate 
the undue multiplication of agencies, duplication of accrediting procedures, 
exorbitant membership and inspection fees, and unreasonable curriculum re- 
quirements, 

The establishment of a national federation would probably not mean an 
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immediate financial gain to the institution. As a matter of fact, it would 
possibly increase the present cost of accrediting. If it should prove sound, 
however, it would be worth the extra cost and, as it moved into the active 
performance of its functions, it might conceivably reduce the expense now in- 
curred because of overlapping and duplication and exert its influence to check 
the present tendency to increase these costs. 

Such a national federation would not immediately solve all the problems 
that are raised by the present situation in accrediting. But it would establish 
an organization with authority to work on them at the national level, with- 
out endangering any of the desirable and acceptable elements and factors 
in educational evaluation as we now have it. 











CHAPTER 23 


Institutional Organization and 
Administration’ 


PART I: BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Enock C. Dyrness 


Registrar and Professor of Education 
W heaton College, Illinois 


OLLEGE administrators have for years been asking for a set of guiding 
principles and an organizational chart to aid in the operation of their 
institutions. The futility of attempting to meet all needs by the organiza- 
tional charts that have been developed lies in the fact that every institution 
is different and has its own individual problems. The organizational chart 
of one institution may be perfectly adapted to the institution for which it 
is drawn and yet not fit any other. There are, however, certain guiding prin- 
ciples which may be followed in the construction of such a chart and in 
the efficient administration of a college. The absence of such principles may 
result in action detrimental to the best interests of the institution. 

While there may be disagreement regarding some of the principles here set 
forth, it is felt that in general they present viewpoints commonly accepted. 
It is recognized that circumstances vary in different institutions, but it will 
be found that certain basic functions and principles apply to all. It is hoped 
that this brief survey may serve as a guide to those who are seeking to direct 
their institutions into more effective avenues of service. This summary is not 
intended to be exhaustive or complete, but merely to furnish some basic prin- 
ciples which will be found helpful in meeting some of the problems con- 
fronting higher education today, 

The administration of a college involves certain major functional areas in 
which proper evaluation and direction will contribute to effective and efh- 
cient operation. Seven of these areas are considered in the analysis which fol- 
lows. 

Institutional Policies and Objectives 


An institution of higher learning usually has its origin in the passage of 
articles of incorporation by some governing authority, which outlines more 


1 Chapter 23 presents the reports of two independent and parallel Conference groups consider- 
ing the same topic, ‘The Organization and Administration of a College.’’ Part I is the recorder’s 
report of Group 34 of the Fourth Annual Conference on ee Education, Chicago, April 4-7, 
1949, Chairman of the group was H. D. Richardson, dean of instruction, Arizona State College; 


consultants were C. C. Caveny, dean, Chicago undergraduate division, University of Illinois, and 
John J. Theobold, dean of administration, City College of New York. Other members of the 
group are listed in the Appendix. 
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or less specifically the aims to be achieved. There is no uniformity among 
the various states in the requirements for an institutional charter, and un- 
fortunately in some instances authority to grant degrees does not require 
adherence to standards of any kind, or even any clear statement of aims. 
There is, therefore, a good deal of confusion in the present practice, which, 
it is hoped, may be improved in the near future. 

The power to effect the announced aims of an institution is usually vested 
in a board of control known variously as trustees, regents, overseers, or 
directors. The board has legal responsibility for and authority over all activi- 
ties of the institution, but it properly delegates the functions of administra- 
tion to the president whom it appoints. The board is legislative rather than 
administrative in function and is responsible to the group (public or private) 
which sponsored the incorporation of the institution and which provides 
the financial support. It should be noted that individual members of the 
board have no authority except as members of the board itself or of com- 
mittees appointed by it. In no case—except for the president, who may be 
a member of the board—should members function in an administrative capa- 
city. 

It is recognized that when an organization, public or private, decides to set 
up and underwrite an institution of higher education it has the right and 
the obligation to set up broad statements of principle which shall govern the 
institution. The policies and the administrative interpretation of policies, 
however, are best determined through consultation with those affected by 
them, limited only by the legal framework of the original incorporation. 

Each institution should have a carefully prepared statement of aims and 
objectives by which its program can be guided. Furthermore, each division 
or department should have such a statement for its own area of operation in 
harmony with the over-all aims of the institution. Similar statements may 
well be formulated for every individual course offered in the institution. 

The development of policies in harmony with the aims and objectives of 
an institution is a responsibility which should be shared by all who are con- 
cerned, but the administration should furnish the leadership. Statements of 
aims and policies, together with their interpretation, should be made avail- 
able in published form in order that they may become personal as well as 
institutional, Such statements should be reviewed periodically and revised 
as experience and changed conditions may suggest, with the aid of all con- 
cerned, 

As already indicated, ultimate responsibility for the operation of an in- 
stitution rests with the board of control. The scope of its activity should 
be determined with the aid of competent professional advice. It should de- 
fine the general responsibilities of the administration, faculty, alumni associa- 
tion, and other groups. All official communications from faculty, students, 
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alumni, or other groups to the board (or vice versa) should be transmitted 
by the president whether or not he approves of the content of the communi- 
cation. If he disapproves the content, the group concerned should be given 
an opportunity to be represented at the meeting of the board when the com- 
munication is to be considered. In no case should individuals or groups be 
encouraged to go directly to the board even if the president himself be in- 
volved in a controversy. 


The Instructional Program 


The instructional program is here considered to include all courses, de- 
vices, procedures, and activities employed in or out of the classroom for the 
development of the student. It should be organized and developed in terms 
of institutional objectives. 

In formulating and developing the instructional program it is essential 
that all concerned have an opportunity to participate under the leadership 
of the administrative officers. It is the responsibility of the faculty to deter- 
mine any changes in the instructional program within the limits set by the 
board of control, which must exercise final approval in terms of the over- 
all objectives of the institution and its ability to finance the changes. Students, 
alumni, and other constituents of the college should be given opportunity to 
submit recommendations to the faculty through the communication chan- 
nels established for that purpose. The effectiveness of the program should be 
evaluated on a continuing basis through procedures established by the faculty 
and administrative officers. 

It should be emphasized that all staff members who have direct contact 
with students should be regarded as contributors to their education and de- 
velopment, and staff selections should be made accordingly. Campus activities 
outside of classrooms are an important factor in the education of the student 
and should be integrated as a part of the instructional program. 


The Student Personnel Program 


The student personnel program should be coordinated by a capable ad- 
ministrator and should center about student interests and participation. The 
continuing education of the student for participation and responsibility in 
the college program should serve as a primary objective. In this connection 
the following points should be noted: 


1. The program should be evolutionary rather than revolutionary in its 
development. 

2. Provision should be made for as many constructive student experiences 

as possible. 

3. Student participation should be allowed insofar as the student's capacity 

is developed i effective and capable participation. 
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4, The faculty should recognize the need for student participation before 
the students themselves request it. 

5. Faculty acceptance of al participation should be promoted so that 
a cooperative relationship may develop naturally. 


Student leaders should be selected by democratic methods for participation 
in college activities and should be given representation along with faculty 
and administrative officials in the development of campus life. 

Student government, if truly representative and valid, should be granted 
maximum responsibility consistent with student maturity dnd ability. Faculty 
should be trained to accept and recognize the students’ part in campus life. 
Student participation in policy should be limited, but the expression of stu- 
dent opinion should be encouraged, in the following areas: 


1, Faculty personnel problems 

2. Budgetary and fiscal matters, such as operation and maintenance of 
physical plant and equipment, salaries, wages, and similar matters 

3. Public relations policies. 


Public Relations and Community Service 


Increasingly, public relations and community service are recognized as essen- 
tial factors in the successful operation of a college and should have a promi- 
nent place in the administrative organization of the institution. These services 
should be headed by a competent director, responsible to and acting for 
the president, who should direct and coordinate all phases of the program. 
The responsibility of public relations should be borne by the entire staff, 
however, and every effort should be made to develop an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of these functions on the part of all departments 
and individuals within the institution. It is also essential that the director 
of public relations and his staff have a thorough understanding and appre- 
ciation of the educational philosophy and aims of the institution. 

The public relations director should be alert to opportunities for com- 
munity service and research. His office should serve as a coordinating agency 
to acquaint the various divisions of the institution with community needs 
and sources of research grants. It is understood, of course, that his office 
exercises no control over the research program. The various units of the col- 
lege should be free to contract for research and to render direct service to 
the community, but it is desirable that the release of information concerning 
such services be cleared through a public information office. 


Business Administration and Budget Practice 


The success of the educational program is contingent on a successful and 
efficient business administration, providing sufficient flexibility to meet the 
instructional needs. It should provide sound practice in administering all 
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funds. The most satisfactory organization centers responsibility in one officer 
who reports to the president or to the board of control through the president. 
Decisions regarding expenditures for educational purposes should be made 
by educational authorities in consultation with business officers as to available 
funds. 

The efficient operation of an institution calls for a carefully prepared 
budget which should be a joint creation. All participants should have a 
knowledge of the, sources of income, the objectives of the institution, the 
total funds available, and the needs of the various departments. The follow- 
ing order of events in building a budget is suggested: budgetary requests 
should be submitted by the staff, revised and approved by administrative 
heads, approved by the budget committee, reviewed and approved by the presi- 
dent, and recommended by him to the board of control for adoption. In the 
administration of the budget, department heads and other designated authori- 
ties should be kept informed of their budget allocations and should have pro- 
per autonomy in the use thereof. The concept of a detailed line budget is too 
restrictive to be practical for an educational institution. A satisfactory budget 
should provide for flexibility and control in its administration within the 
fiscal year and allow for the extension of certain prescribed unexpended 
funds to the next fiscal year. 

Fortunate is the institution that has a business administration which is 
the servant of the educational program rather than the master! 


Institutional Research and Evaluation 


A continuous program of institutional research and evaluation is essential 
to the effective administration of a college. Continuous analysis and evalua- 
tion, in addition to providing operating statistics, should extend to such 
items as the following: 


1. Soundness of admission procedures and standards 

2. Success of instructional program in accomplishing aims and objectives 
3. Effectiveness of educational methods and techniques 

4. Validity of aims and objectives in the light of changing conditions. 


The administration of a program of research and evaluation should be 
guided by sound basic principles. To begin with, the administrative head of 
the school must take a functioning interest in the program and should be 
free to call directly for operational statistics at any time, if its maximum value 
is to be developed. In the second place, some central organizational unit 
should conduct the program. In the small college this may consist merely of a 
faculty committee, while in a large institution it may be necessary to add 
a research staff to assist in carrying out the program of the committee. 
In any event, the central organization should have the responsibility of pre- 
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paring a program based on the recommendations of staff members. It should 
also encourage and facilitate appropriate research on the part of individual 
faculty members, departments, and divisions and should cooperate with other 
institutions in the conduct of mutually beneficial studies. It is desirable that 
the director of the central organization heading up such a program be without 
administrative authority which might impair the objectiveness of research 
or limit the judgment of appropriate administrative officers in putting into 
effect the results of the research. The widest possible faculty participation in 
the program should be encouraged, since evaluation concerns everyone in the 
institution; and the results should be disseminated promptly to all interested 
members of the staff. 


Faculty Personnel 


Since the responsibility for the educational policy of an institution must 
ultimately rest with the members of the faculty, it is imperative that the 
utmost consideration be given to their selection and tenure. A sense of security 
and responsibility should characterize the instructional staff. Appointments, 
promotions, and salary adjustments should originate with faculty committees 
of the departments or divisions concerned, even though the final responsi- 
bility of administrative officers regarding these matters is fully recognized. All 
staff members should have the right to appeal to higher officials, including 
the president, from any decisions concerning matters of reappointment or 
promotion. Such appeals, however, should be carried through normal chan- 
nels without omitting intermediate steps. Normal channels should also be 
observed in the reverse order. The right of an instructor not on tenure to 
appeal from a decision terminating his employment should not be con- 
strued as requiring the presentation of charges or reasons for failure to renew 
his contract, nor should the failure to renew be considered as a reflection 
upon the individual’s ability or capacity as a teacher. 

Although higher education administrative officers do not ordinarily have 
tenure in their administrative capacities, it is desirable that they be given or 
be permitted to retain faculty rank with tenure. For example, the business 
manager might also hold the rank of associate professor of economics or busi- 
ness. Some similar form of tenure should also be in effect for administrative 
staff in the ranks below the policy-making level. 

It is recognized that faculty evaluation sheets are of some significance, but 
it should be made clear that such a device presents only a partial picture of 
the factors to be included in an appraisal of faculty competence. 

A statement of policy concerning tenure, rank, and salary (including a 
statement of salary range in terms of rank) should be made available to all 
concerned, Absolute frankness and sincerity should characterize the relation- 
ship between administration and staff. 
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Summary 


In the administration of an American college the following general prin- 
ciples are considered fundamental: 


1. The aims and objectives of each area of activity should be clearly for- 
mulated and understood. 

2. Widespread participation by all concerned should characterize policy 
making. 

3. Authority and responsibility must go hand in hand. 

4. Administration implies a for leadership and coordination, 
rather than the giving of orders. 

5. There should be a continuing program for the development of capacity 
and understanding by faculty and students for the assumption of ever- 
increasing responsibility. 

6. Progress and change should be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

7. Truly democratic principles and procedures should characterize all 
phases of college administration. 


It will be found that these principles apply equally well to all areas of 
college administration and organization. It is believed that their application 
will result in a more effective program of higher education in any institu- 
tion. 


PART II:* PRACTICES AND TRENDS 


Herbert C. Matthews 


Business Manager and Assistant Treasurer 
Hiram College 


HE objectives of colleges and universities vary as well as their size and 
type of control. These variations, together with the personalities avail- 
able, will dictate in a large measure the plans of internal administrative or- 
ganization. A specific plan of organization which may be operating effectively 
in one institution may not work satisfactorily in another institution of similar 
size; it most certainly will be inadequate for a larger college or university. 
Administrative procedures and policies have been and are revised from 
time to time in order to meet changing conditions. Too frequently the re- 
visions have been concerned with or special attention given to only one 
aspect of the administrative structure without consideration being given to the 
possible effect on the functions of other areas or how well the modification 
would work in connection with the total program of the institution. More- 





2 Part II is based on the findings of Conference Group 34a. Chairman of the group was Robert 
P. Briggs, vice-president, University of Michigan; consultant was Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, 
Geperenent, of higher education, New York University. Other members of the group are listed in 
the Appendix. 
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over, some of the changes are made to take care of a situation which is tem- 
porary, but the procedures are allowed to continue although the need for 
them has passed. 

Many of the adjustments which have been necessitated by the increase 
in post-war enrollments and the attendant problems have been the result of 
on-the-spur-of-the-moment or day-by-day decisions. The scope of the educa- 
tional program has been enlarged, and the services rendered by colleges and 
universities have been increased. The extension and increase are likely 
- to continue, Nevertheless a critical examination of existing policies and pro- 
cedures in a particular institution will in all probability disclose that the 
internal administrative organization has not kept pace with the develop- 
ments and changes in other phases of the educational program. 

Enrollment trends cannot be predicted accurately for any one institution 
of higher learning, but the various studies of over-all trends which have been 
published are for the most part in agreement. These studies indicate that 
enrollments on a national basis are leveling off; for the next decade, a down- 
ward trend is foreseen until about 1960 at which time an upward trend is 
forecast. It is recognized that any predictions or estimates concerning enroll- 
ment ttends are subject to revision and modification and that the down- 
ward trend will not be uniform for all institutions and for all sections of the 
country. Within the decade from 1950 to 1960 many of the pressures of 
recent years are expected to be eased. As the pressure declines, assuming 
there is no great change in domestic and international affairs, less time will 
have to be devoted to such problems as providing adequate housing and 
other facilities, obtaining essential instructional supplies and equipment, and 
securing competent personnel. Consequently, more attention can and should 
be given to the study and evaluation of the extant administrative structure. 

The outcome of such an evaluation, in order to provide a better coordinated 
and more effective organization, may be the transfer of some responsibilities 
and authority within an administrative area or from one area to another, or 
the creation of a new division or divisions to which functions, both old and 
anticipated, will be delegated. A reappraisal may reveal that certain traditional 
procedures are no longer useful and can be eliminated entirely. Whether the 
result is a general overhauling or only a few minor revisions as found neces- 
sary, a restudy of the principles as well as of the organizational structure will 
undoubtedly be profitable and stimulating. An over-all evaluation cannot be 
made thoroughly in a few days or weeks, nor can it be considered as com- 
pleted for once and all. A periodic or a continuous appraisal of the quality 
of institutional administrative organization should be deemed just as impor- 
tant as is a continuous appraisal of any other aspects of higher education. 
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Administrative Areas 


There is no specific “best organization” model which can be used as a pat- 
tern for administering higher educational institutions. Identical plans of or- 
ganization are unlikely, if not impossible, to be found. However, a general 
pattern has been proposed which suggests four basic or major areas of insti- 
tutional activity. This pattern has been followed by some institutions in re- 
vising their internal administrative structures. The four basic areas of service 
are (a) instructional or academic, (b) student personnel, (c) business man- 
agement or administration, and (d) public relations. A more detailed and 
lucid presentation of the functions which are assigned to these major areas 
has been given previously.’ There is a difference of opinion as to the alloca- 
tion of some functions, but this is not a matter of great importance so long 
as effective coordination and integration of all services rendered is the result. 

Owing to the increasing interest in research, both contractual and internal 
(self-evaluation) , a fifth basic area could well be added. It might be expedient 
for an institution having many research contracts, or research projects sup- 
ported by grants, to assign the administration of this type of service or activity 
to a separate division. It is assumed that most institutions have some type of 
internal research and self-appraisal in process continuously. The extent and 
diversity of this type of research will vary from institution to institution 
according to interest, time, and funds available. A review of the different 
techniques which are employed in an effort to ascertain the quality of insti- 
tutional service rendered is unnecessary in this report, but the importance ot 
providing for internal research should not be discounted. Provision should 
be made in the annual budget for this form of faculty and departmental 
growth, and even though the individual grants are small it is believed that 
they would serve as an incentive to the examination of teaching methods and 
to the promotion of productive scholarship. 

“The question may be raised as to the value of charts of organization. If a 
chart of organization is only an instance of diagrammatical art, it has no 
worth. A chart or outline may be useful if it helps to define and clarify 
responsibilities as well as lines of authority, if it assists the new members of 
a staff to become orientated, and if it shows where various functions are 
assigned. However, a chart of organization should be flexible, since in good 
practice it is subject to change. 

In the final analysis, any plan of internal administrative organization should 
be thought of as a unit composed of separate but related parts, which are 
dependent on each other for proper functioning of the whole. Experience 
has made it apparent that a plan which attempts to eliminate all overlapping 





® Walter R. Goetsch, ‘‘Organization of the University for Administration and Development,”’ 
Current Tens in Hig her Education, 1948 (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association of 
the United States, 1948), 160-166. 





























of functions may actually plant the seeds for disunity. Assuming that the per- 
sonnel is qualified and competent, the successful operation of the pattern 
adopted will depend on the cooperative efforts of all who are engaged in the 
enterprise. 


Formulation of Policy 


The basic role of the governing board (board of control or board of 
trustees) is the adoption and enunciation of the fundamental policies of the 
institution. It is generally agreed that authority and responsibility for the 
execution and administration of these policies should be delegated to the ad- 
ministrative head of the institution and through him to the other adminis- 
trative officials who are responsible for the functions and services of specific 
areas, 

Although ultimate authority in connection with all institutional affairs is 
vested in the board, the board is dependent in a large measure on the admin- 
istrative officers and the faculty for recommendations and suggestions as to 
the formulation of new policy and the revision of existing policy. 

The board is generally composed of laymen who are not experts in educa- 
tional matters but are qualified, because of their experience in business and 
the professions, to serve in an advisory capacity to the president, who may 
seek counsel of individual members or committees of the board on matters 
of a specialized nature. This mutual dependancy should be considered as a 
means of assuring a more effective educational program for the institution 
and not as an invasion of or infringement on the prerogatives of any admin- 
istrative officer or faculty member. 

In the final analysis, the control of the destiny of the college and univer- 
sity is in the hands of the board, but those who are affected by or responsible 
for application and execution of the policies should have a voice in the formu- 
lation of these policies. There seems to be little disagreement with the prin- 
ciple that one of the responsibilities of the administrative officials is to help 
form sound policy and to make the essential day-to-day decisions within the 
framework of the established organization. Furthermore, the responsibility 
and the prerogative of the faculty to formulate educational policy are recog- 
nized, There is not complete agreement, however, as to the desirability of 
having student participation in the development of basic educational policy. 

There seems to be an increasing interest on the part of student leadership 
in the various problems and policies which have been traditionally thought 
of as the exclusive concern and province of the faculty and the administrative 
officers. This interest has been evidenced by requests from student leadership 
for an opportunity to participate actively in the formulation of policy per- 
taining to areas other than the usual student activities, At present, the attitude 
on the part of college authorities toward this tendency is marked by a differ- 
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ence of opinion as to what extent, if any, student leadership should share in 
the over-all administration of the institution. In some instances, college au- 
thorities on their own initiative provided for a large measure of such partici- 
pation by having student representatives, appointed by student leadership, 
serve on faculty and administrative committees. Although the students do not 
determine final policy, they do have an opportunity to express opinion as to 
their needs from the student point of view. Those who advocate the extension 
of student participation do so on the basis of the feeling (a) that the student 
is the main interest in the whole matter of organization and administration and 
should be taken into partnership, (b) that the student has certain rights and 
duties as a citizen of the college community and in order to discharge this 
responsibility he needs to understand the philosophy and objectives of the 
institution, (c) that the exchange of student and faculty opinion affords an 
opportunity to develop a more cooperative spirit on the campus, and (d) that 
such a sharing in the making of decisions is a challenge to the initiative and 
sense of responsibility of the student group and is an additional means of 
training for leadership. 

The worth of such a relationship between faculty and students depends on 
more than lip-service by the faculty; there must be a feeling on the part of 
the students that their representation on a committee is meaningful and not 
just a “sop.” From the more or less liberal attitude which welcomes and 
invites student participation, opinion and practices vary to an attitude which 
holds that there is no need for such participation and students should confine 
their efforts to the conduct of student affairs. Those who resent any intrusion 
on what they consider as their proper authority and those who are not sym- 
pathetic with the idea of student partnership in general administration believe 
(a) that the increasing interest recently manifested by students is only tem- 
poraty because of the preponderance of mature veteran students, (b) that 
continuity would be too difficult to maintain, (c) that students as a whole 
are not vitally interested in curricular and administrative affairs, and (d) that 
experienced college authorities are more competent to determine what is best 
for the students. 

Some concern has been expressed relative to the possibility of student- 
faculty committees becoming legislative bodies. In all probability the ma- 
jority of faculty committees have only advisory powers, and any actions taken 
by such committees have the status only of recommendations and as such are 
subject to review and final adoption by a body representing the institution 
as a whole. 


Channels of Communication 


Some observers are of the opinion that many an institution of higher learn- 
ing could improve the channels of communication between its governing 
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board, administration, faculty, and students. Clearly defined, two-way—ver- 
tical and horizontal—lines of communication are essential to effective admin- 
istration. 

Both faculty leadership and student leadership should have the opportunity 
to communicate with the governing board. All executives should be accessible 
to individual students or student committees to hear, as an instance of last 
resort, their complaints. The fact that the students know they have the privi- 
lege of direct appeal after the regular channels have failed to give satisfac- 
tion seems to have a salutary effect. This right of appeal does not mean nec- 
essarily that the executive will overrule or reverse decisions which have been 
made previously by other administrative officers or faculty members. In some 
colleges, the executives have definite times scheduled when they are available 
for conferences with students. In addition to the more or less formal chan- 
nels of communications which may be established, opportunity should be 
provided for the student to talk over his problems informally with members 
of the staff. 

The privilege to hear or be heard and the opportunity for recourse through 
proper channels should not be interpreted as an infringement on the responsi- 
bilities and authority of any officer of the institution. 


Staff Manuals or Handbooks 


The practice, highly developed in industry, of placing a handbook in the 
hands of all faculty and staff members has been adopted by a number of 
colleges and universities. Such a manual, carefully prepared, can serve to 
clarify the rights and duties of a new staff member and assist in his orienta- 
tion into the college community. In addition to assisting the newcomer in 
becoming better acquainted with the institution, a manual or handbook should 
also be helpful to those already on the staff. 

The format and contents vary among the manuals which have been pub- 
lished. Some are rather comprehensive and include information pertaining 
to the policies, procedures, services, and activities of the various administra- 
tive areas as well as those of the college as a whole. Others are not so en- 
cyclopedic but do contain information pertinent to major aspects of the col- 
lege operation. In several institutions separate manuals are provided for the 
nonacademic personnel and for the faculty. 


Public Relations 


Public relations may be considered as encompassing the total attitude and 
relationship between the public and the institution, whether it is publicly 
supported or privately endowed. A comprehensive program of public rela- 
tions has many aspects. Briefly, the purpose of such a program is (a) to 
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inform the public of the aims, plans, activities, and achievements of the in- 
stitution and of higher education, (b) to make known the services available 
to the public, and (c) to encourage continued or increased public support. 

A competent director is an asset in the coordination and administration of 
a public-relations program. However, good public relations is the responsi- 
bility of every member of the staff and student body. Too little emphasis is 
placed on the important role that the college personnel has in gaining and 
maintaining the goodwill of the public. 


Summary 


Effective organization and administration for institutions of higher learn- 
ing can be achieved by (a) adopting a sound organizational plan, (b) estab- 
lishing good administrative procedures, (c) assembling competent personnel 
who are in accord with the broad objectives and policies of the institution, 
(d) developing through effective leadership a loyal and cooperating staff 
that works for the best interests of the institution, and (e) providing for 
periodic appraisal of both plan and procedures. 





CHAPTER 24 


Improving and Extending the 
Institutional Plant’ 


William E. Arnold 


Professor of Educational Administration and Director, Educational Service Bureau 
University of Pennsylvania 


MERICAN colleges and universities need an additional 78 percent of build- 
Aries space in order to accommodate enrollments anticipated by 1950. 
This increase is equivalent to 133 Empire State or 76 Pentagon buildings. 
At present prices the additional space would cost $2,650,000,000. With 
land, equipment, and miscellaneous costs added, the total would exceed 
$3,500,000,000. In addition, provision must be made for obsolescence cumu- 
lated during the war, for higher educational standards, and for the plant 
needs of new institutions. These capital costs added to the preceding esti- 
mates would bring the total to $5,000,000,000.? 

Little construction was undertaken on the campuses during the war except 
that of a temporary nature designed to house trainees in the armed services. 
Even prior to the war there had been far below the normal amount of new 
construction. The years of the depression were years of great trial to most 
higher institutions and, except for PWA and other government-aided con- 
struction, few new buildings were erected. Thus, an accumulated backlog of 
nearly twenty years has now brought about a serious shortage in all types 
of college and university buildings. 

A realistic consideration of the problem reveals little hope that the huge 
sums necessary to provide all the present and anticipated plant needs will be 
forthcoming in the near future. While many new buildings will be acquired, 
these probably will meet only a fraction of the needs. Intensive utilization of 
existing buildings is essential. While increased utilization of existing space 
will alleviate one problem somewhat, it also creates new problems. 

There are few college campuses that do not have old and obsolete struc- 
tures erected in a day when little attention was given to even the minimum 
standards of sanitation or safety. While many of these old ivy-covered struc- 
tures are objects of sentimental memories of generations of alumni, they may 
be totally unfit for present-day use. The tragic dormitory fire at Kenyon Col- 


1 Based on the findings of Group 35 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was Charles E. Grubb, business administrator, 
ae of Delaware; consultants were Herbert C. Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, and Ernest V. Hollis, chief of college administration, United States Office 
of Education. Other members of the Gfoee. are listed in the Appendix. 

2 Ernest V. Hollis, ‘‘College and University Building Needs for the Next Decade,’ American 
School and University (New York: American School Publishing Corporation, 1948-49). 
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lege early in 1949 should serve as a solemn warning that death traps exist 
in many of our old buildings. 

It may be impossible to abandon completely these obsolete buildings, but 
it is essential that they be made as safe as possible. Fire hazards should be 
detected and eliminated. While dormitories, now generally overcrowded, may 
be the greatest hazard, other buildings must not be overlooked. Many chapels, 
auditoriums, laboratories, and instruction buildings are in unsatisfactory con- 
dition. 

In the continued use of obsolete buildings there are other serious factors 
which require attention, such as service facilities which provide health and 
comfort. Plumbing may need complete replacement, as may also heating sys- 
tems and electric fixtures. 

In general, it may be observed that each institution which finds it neces- 
sary to continue to use old buildings has a grave responsibility to eliminate 
all hazards which may endanger the health or safety of students and faculty. 
No matter how pressing is the need for space, no institution can afford to 
jeopardize the life of a single person. 


Maintenance of Plant 


Scarcity and high cost of labor and materials as well as the necessity for 
economy have postponed much routine plant maintenance. Repairs of all 
kinds have been delayed until many institutions face the necessary expendi- 
ture of large sums in order to preserve existing buildings. In most cases 
repairs must have precedence over new construction. After a certain amount 
of neglect, deterioration may accelerate until minor repairs no longer suffice 
and major reconstruction becomes necessary. 

Once buildings are placed in condition, it is wise that an orderly main- 
tenance schedule be formulated and faithfully followed. To postpone repair 
work until there is outward evidence of need is to increase the resultant costs. 
Regular schedules of painting, for example, are economical, Pointing of 
masonry, attention to gutters and spouts, refinishing of floors, and similar 
repairs require attention at periodic intervals. 


New Buildings 


American college architecture traditionally has emphasized the monumental 
style. On many campuses practically all buildings are in such patterns as 
Gothic or Colonial. While the beauty of many of these structures cannot be 
questioned, it is doubtful, under present conditions of high construction costs 
and limited building funds, that these types of architecture are economically 
feasible or functionally efficient. 

The functional design of facilities of many college and university build- 
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ings leaves much to be desired. An educational building should serve to 
facilitate to the maximum degree the activities which are conducted within 
its walls. Too often buildings are designed with little regard for the activities 
which are to be housed. It is asking too much of any architect to plan an 
educational structure without the benefit of an intensive study and analysis 
of space and functional needs, made by all individuals concerned. Persons 
involved in the study should certainly include those who are to use the new 
building—faculty as well as administrators; even janitors and maintenance 
staff can be sources of valuable suggestions. 


Need for Research 


It seems a paradox that institutions which are the chief promoters of re- 
search into almost every conceivable area have done so little research on their 
own problems. Little scientific study has been made-of such problems as 
laboratory arrangement, space needs, library layout, instruction and lecture 
room requirements, dormitory arrangements, heating and ventilating, and 
many other problems, In any search into published literature on the subject 
of educational buildings, one finds a very considerable amoynt which is avail- 
able on the problems of elementary and secondary. school design but a sur- 
prisingly small amount on buildings for higher education. 

Too few higher institutions have made intensive studies of their needs 
prior to planning new buildings. Notable exceptions might be cited, such as 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve University and DePaul University. 
It is hoped that the example set by these and a few other institutions will be 
followed by an increasing number of colleges. 

A great need is for some medium for the exchange of information and 
results of studies of building design. The American Council on Education 
has for a number of years had a Committee on Educational Plant. This Com- 
mittee planned a comprehensive and cooperative study of plant planning to- 
gether with a center from which expert help might be available. Few of these 
worth while plans have materialized for lack of funds. 

It was the unanimous belief of the group considering physical plant prob- 
lems in the National Conference on Higher Education in April, 1949, that 
the United States Office of Education should expand its services related to 
school building so that it might render more advisory service to institutions 
of higher education as well as to elementary and secondary schools. Better 
support of the Office of Education on the part of the federal government 
would be necessary. 

In order to secure the maximum use of the limited building funds available 
to most colleges, it is essential that the greatest care be taken to assure that 
waste and extravagance be avoided and that the facilities of each building be 
so catefully planned that maximum utilization and service will result. 
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ISTORICALLY, the liberal arts college has played the major role in the 

development of higher education in the United States. Traditionally, 
it is the most characteristic type of American higher institution, although 
many outstanding liberal arts colleges have expanded into universities. In 
the discussion which follows, consideration is given only indirectly to the 
liberal arts college that is part of a university. It is recognized that the con- 
troversy over the nature of a liberal arts education concerns the liberal arts 
colleges in the universities, but the group discussion from which this report 
was derived was centered primarily around the problems and future of the 
privately supported liberal arts college that is independently organized. There 
are at present approximately six hundred such colleges in America. Two- 
thirds have church connections, with over two-fifths of the total affliated 
with protestant denominations and one-fourth with the Roman Catholic 
Church. The rest are wholly independent in their control, although a number 
of these were founded by protestant groups and have since severed their 
denominational ties. Liberal arts colleges vary greatly in other important 
respects, and because of this diversity, this report does not undertake to 
define a “privately supported liberal arts college.” 

It is apparent that many higher education officials and faculty members 
feel serious concern over the future of the privately supported liberal arts 
college. It might be said that the major problem facing this kind of institu- 
tion is its continued existence. 


Threats to the Liberal Arts College 


The present trends in higher education that seem to threaten the existence 
of the liberal arts college are three: (a) the increasing financial difficulties 


_ Chapter 25 includes the reports, independently developed, of two separate and parallel groups 
in the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. The reports 
are set forth as Part I and Part II, respectively. Since both groups considered the same topic, 
“The Privately Supported Liberal Arts College—Problems and Policies,’’ there is considerable 
overlapping in content between Part I and Part II, but the importance of the subject-matter 
justifies the inclusion of both full reports. Part I is the recorder’s report of Conference Group 36a. 
Chairman of the group was George H. Hand, president, Fairmont State College; consultant was 
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resulting from mounting costs and decreasing income from endowments; (b) 
the expansion of publicly controlled institutions; and (c) the development 
of the junior college or community college. 

Few liberal arts colleges are wealthy institutions. Of thirty-eight American 
higher institutions with over $10,000,000 in endowments, only seven? are 
independent liberal arts colleges. Only seventy-six liberal arts colleges have 
endowments of over $2,000,000 out of a total of 190 institutions with at 
least this amount. Income from endowment has been declining, and it has 
been increasingly difficult to raise new endowment funds. The latter difh- 
culty is being felt by all privately controlled institutions, but most of the new 
funds for higher education are going to those universities that already have 
the highest endowments. 

The majority of liberal arts colleges have financed their operations largely 
from student fees. A decline in enrollment, therefore, which seems certain 
for many liberal arts colleges as the number of veterans decreases and the 
educational opportunities in publicly supported institutions at much lower 
cost increase, poses serious financial problems. At the same time, the cost 
of everything the colleges must buy has risen tremendously. The need for 
higher faculty salaries is particularly acute in all colleges. Most colleges, more- 
over, have to catch up on delayed maintenance and many have to replace 
obsolete buildings and facilities in order to provide adequate physical plants. 
Where to find the funds for such expenditures is one of the major problems 
facing all higher institutions, but it is an especially difficult one for the 
privately supported liberal arts colleges. 

Many of these institutions see a threat to their existence in the growth of 
publicly supported institutions, which because of their increasingly generous 
appropriations from tax funds can provide education at considerably lower 
cost to the student. It is unlikely that all privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities will eventually become publicly controlled, as one administrator in a 
state university recently observed in conversation. Nevertheless, the liberal arts 
colleges take small comfort in the recommendation of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education that enrollments in privately controlled in- 
stitutions should remain stable whereas by 1960 there should be four times 
as many students enrolled in publicly controlled institutions. 

Finally, the liberal arts colleges are pondering what effect the further 
development of the junior college or the community college may have upon 
their future. If free public education through the fourteenth year becomes 
as prevalent as high school education is today—and in many communities, 
there seems no reason to doubt that it will be, what will happen to the fresh- 





Lloyd Blauch, associate chief, division of higher education, United States Office of Education. 
Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. i 
2 The seven are: Amherst, Berea, Dartmouth, Oberlin, Vassar, Wellesley, Williams. 
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man and sophomore years of the liberal arts colleges, particularly those in- 
stitutions which have been drawing a substantial number of their students 
from their local areas? 

These three trends point clearly to increasingly difficult days ahead for 
liberal arts colleges, even for the strongest of them; certainly the future of 
many liberal arts colleges is not assured, But is the privately controlled liberal 
arts college worth saving? Is it important for American higher education to 
maintain the independence of the private liberal arts college? What are the 
unique values, if any, that make its preservation important? These are some 
of the major questions to which attention is directed. 


The Values of the Liberal Arts College 


It is maintained that the liberal arts colleges have played a vital role in 
American society and that they should continue to perform important func- 
tions. They have significant values both for society and for the student. The 
former they share with all privately controlled higher institutions; the latter 
are considered to be particularly characteristic of the typical liberal arts col- 
lege, which generally is a small institution in comparison with the privately 
controlled universities or with publicly controlled institutions of various 
kinds. 

The major social value of the independent college or university is its free- 
dom: freedom to resist external pressures, especially political pressure; free- 
dom to experiment; freedom, conversely, to hold fast to traditional values 
when it wishes to do so. It is recognized that the privately controlled institu- 
tions have no monopoly on such conditions and that indeed some publicly 
controlled institutions have made notable contributions to the preservation 
of such freedoms. It is recognized, moreover, that some institutions classified 
as liberal arts colleges are subject to external pressures as inimical to the main- 
tenance of freedom in higher education as is political pressure. It is held, 
however, that because the privately supported college or university is indepen- 
dent of state or municipal control, the maintenance of these freedoms is 
more likely to be achieved in such institutions. The existence of the privately 
controlled institutions, moreover, has made it easier for the publicly con- 
trolled institutions to maintain their freedom. Much of the strength of 
American higher education has resulted from the dual system of privately 
controlled and publicly controlled institutions. Probably the most disturbing 
aspect of the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
therefore, is the proposal that the balance that has existed between the two 
groups of institutions should be radically upset. The duality of America’s 
system of higher education must be maintained; it is basic to America’s 
democratic way of life. 

The special values of the liberal arts college for the student stem pri- 
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marily from the greater emphasis upon what are usually thought of as moral 
and spiritual values. The primary functions of the liberal arts college are: 
to develop the intellect, so that the student will come to know the truth, 
which is wisdom; and to develop the will, so that he will come to select the 
good as he knows it, which is virtue. It is difficult to prove that the liberal 
arts colleges do develop moral and spiritual values in students to a greater 
degree than do other types of institutions. Sometimes the evidence is dis- 
tressingly weak that from this standpoint the product of the liberal arts col- 
lege is any different from the product of, for example, a large state univer- 
sity. Nevertheless, the greater emphasis on the moral and spiritual values is 
significant. 

The preservation of the independent liberal arts college in the face of 
trends which threaten its existence is highly important. The values which 
have accrued to our democratic society from this type of institution and the 
“something” extra which it may give to its students justify its place in Ameti- 
can higher education. But if liberal arts colleges are to render their most 
effective service to our democratic society, they must find the answers to a 
number of pressing problems in the areas of finance, faculty, and curriculum. 


The Problems in Finance 


The group agreed that in view of the difficult financial positions of all 
liberal arts colleges, which in many institutions will be aggravated as the 
veteran enrollment further decreases, some form of financial assistance for 
higher education from the federal government is necessary and desirable, 
provided that it is carried out with a minimum of administrative control and 
no academic control whatever. The most acceptable form of assistance was 
believed to be a system of federal scholarships such as that proposed by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, in which grants are to be made 
directly to the student on the basis of ability and need, with free choice for 
him to select his institution. It was emphasized that such a scholarship pro- 
gram should be designed primarily to assist worthy students to overcome the 
economic barriers to higher education and not to keep colleges solvent. 
Nevertheless, it was recognized that such a scholarship program would be of 
considerable financial assistance to many small liberal arts colleges and that 
it would help even those in the most favorable financial situation to maintain 
the higher caliber of student body that greater selectivity makes possible. 

It was recognized that liberal arts colleges should keep their fees at the 
lowest level commensurate with their needs for adequate funds. In view of 
the necessity for greater income, however, it was considered inevitable that 
tuition fees in many, if not all institutions, will be raised. Consequently, it 
is particularly important that liberal scholarship provisions be made for in- 
creasing numbers of students, and it is desirable that other forms of financial 
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assistance to students, such as work aid and loans, be increased. The signifi- 
cance of the liberal arts colleges in American higher education will be di- 
minished if they are allowed to become “class” institutions. Popular opinion 
to the contrary, even the most exclusive of our liberal arts colleges have al- 
ways had a surprising number of students receiving financial assistance and 
to some degree “working their way through college.” This democratic nature 
of the liberal arts college must be preserved. 

Even with a program of federal scholarships and with increased tuition 
fees, most liberal arts colleges will have difficulty in maintaining educational 
services of high caliber. They must therefore intensify their efforts to obtain 
increased funds both for endowments and for current operation. Most colleges 
have given inadequate attention to obtaining annual gifts and grants for the 
latter purpose. New sources of funds must be tapped, particularly from 
donors in the lower income groups. Annual alumni funds must be further 
developed, the possibilities of income-producing enterprises must be con- 
sidered, and greater efforts must be made to obtain funds from business and 
industry. It is easy to agree with the President’s Commission that “if more 
intensive and better organized appeals are made by colleges and universities, 
substantial increases in gifts and grants can be obtained for endowment, as 
well as for immediate expenditure.’ 


The Problems in Faculty 


Because of the emphasis that the typical liberal arts college places upon 
the moral and spiritual values, upon providing an education that is liberal 
in the traditional sense of liberating the mind, and upon the all-round de- 
velopment of each student, the teacher is the key to its success, Whether or 
not an institution is really a liberal arts college depends in the last analysis 
upon the individuals who teach in it. 

The liberal arts colleges face two major problems in connection with their 
need for faculties whose members possess high competence in their respec- 
tive fields, exceptional teaching ability, and sympathy with the ideals for which 
the liberal arts college stands. The first stems from the poorer financial posi- 
tion of the liberal arts college vis-a-vis the large universities, both publicly 
and privately controlled. It is increasingly difficult to retain the best faculty 
members in the face of much higher salaries and lower teaching loads fre- 
quently offered by the larger institutions, Higher faculty salaries in the col- 
leges are imperative, but the liberal arts colleges in general will probably 
never be able to offer either salary or prestige comparable to those in the 

3 President’s Commission on Higher Education, ‘‘Financing Higher Education,’’ Higher 


Education for American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1947), p. 32. 
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larger institutions. At least the best of them, however, have other satisfac- 
tions to offer faculty members. These vary from college to college; but if the 
liberal arts colleges are to continue to play the important role in American 
higher education that they have in the past, increasing attention must be paid 
to establishing conditions of work and environment which will hold teachers. 

The second problem is one that is now receiving considerable attention 
in many quarters, It relates to the kind of teachers needed by the colleges 
but extremely difficult to obtain because of the preparation now given in the 
graduate schools. These schools have concentrated upon the development of 
research scholars and scientists, with emphasis upon narrow specialization. 
Almost no emphasis has been placed upon teaching ability, and little oppor- 
tunity has been provided the prospective college teacher to obtain teaching 
experience. In some cases, products of this regimen have regarded their teach- 
ing as only a disagreeable adjunct to their research activities. 

The liberal arts colleges need men and women on their faculties who are 
vitally interested in teaching. If they can carry on competent research, so much 
the better, but their major responsibility is the teaching of students at the 
undergraduate level. This requires teachers who are broadly educated, who 
can grasp the relationship of their own specialties to other fields of knowl- 
edge and impart such understanding to their students. A new type of gradu- 
ate education is needed to produce this kind of college teacher. Whether or 
not it is necessary to set up a new institution to provide the colleges with such 
teachers, as Howard Mumford Jones has suggested,* remains to be seen. Some 
graduate schools are beginning to recognize the need for a different kind of 
preparation for teachers in the liberal arts colleges and are establishing ap- 
propriate programs, but there is much resistance to this change. It is essential 
for liberal arts colleges, therefore, to insist that the shackles of the Ph.D. 
octopus be broken, and that they be provided with liberally educated faculty 
members suited-to and desirous of teaching undergraduate students. 


Problems of the Curriculum 


This report is not intended to cover the current controversies on the nature 
of a liberal arts education, except to note that there is no one pattern of liberal 
education and that there are many disciplines which are liberal. The question 
of required versus elective subjects in the curriculum warrants extensive 
study, beyond the scope of this report; it may be noted, however, that the 
colleges must make provisions to provide a certain amount of liberal educa- 
tion, which can be varied in terms of the student’s interests, abilities, and 
future occupational or educational plans. The President’s Commission stated 


* Howard Mumford Jones, Education and World Tragedy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), p. 151. 
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that the crucial task of higher education is to provide a balance in education 
between greater specialization required by our complex technical civilization 
and broader general education required for our common citizenship. 

Some of the current problems of curriculum are pointed up by comments 
of representative faculty members. Domination of the graduate school over 
the curriculum of the liberal arts college is deplored. Opposition is expressed 
to many accrediting procedures, especially to the accreditation of an institu- 
tion by departments. The tendency of faculty members to determine the 
curriculum in the light of their vested interests instead of the needs of stu- 
dents is deplored. It is acknowledged that introductory courses are too often 
taught with emphasis upon technique rather than upon their philosophical 
and generalizing aspects. There is objection to the specialization in most 
colleges resulting from the present requirements for a major subject; the 
establishment of a general major for those not interested in narrow depart- 
mental specialization is advocated. Such comments receive substantial support 
in faculty circles. 


The Place of the Liberal Arts College in American 
Higher Education 


Among liberal arts college spokesmen there is a conviction that the op- 
portunities for higher education in America must be expanded, The complex 
civilization in which we live demands an adult population which is informed 
and intelligent if our democratic way of life is to survive. The huge task 
of providing and maintaining such an educated population requires the co- 
operation of many agencies, but the major responsibility lies with the col- 
leges and universities. More young people must have the chance for a col- 
lege education, and at the same time the colleges and universities must ex- 
pand their opportunities for the continuing education of adults. This latter 
area is one to which many liberal arts colleges have paid no attention, but 
they must do so in the future. 

The concern of the liberal arts colleges for their place in the pattern of 
higher education is not to be interpreted as opposition to the expansion of 
opportunities for higher education. But the disappearance of the traditional 
liberal arts college from American higher education would be regarded 
as a calamity of great magnitude. That many liberal arts colleges will cease 
to be such, however, is believed to be inevitable. Some of the weaker institu- 
tions should become junior colleges; some of the stronger institutions may 
become universities. If the projected development of the junior college occurs, 
undoubtedly some liberal arts colleges will give up their lower divisions. Some 
institutions that serve particular localities should become four-year com- 
munity colleges, in the sense that they should provide college education for 
all qualified young people of their own areas. Each liberal arts college should, 
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in the light of national trends in higher education, of the local situation, of 
its philosophy and objectives, and of its history and traditions, study its 
present purposes, its resources, and its potentialities and make those adjust- 
ments that will insure its most effective contribution to American higher 
education. 

It is essential that the system of higher education in America be a diversi- 
fied one, with many types of institutions, both publicly and privately con- 
trolled. It is essential, moreover, that the various kinds of colleges and 
univetsities cooperate more effectively in meeting their mutual problems and 
in tackling the challenge that faces higher education today. That challenge 
was long met in America by the liberal arts college alone. Today it shares 
the responsibility with many other types of institutions. But the demonstrated 
value of the liberal arts college, its significant contribution to its students 
and our society, should insure it an important place in our program of higher 
education in the future. 


PART II* 


Paul B. Anderson 


Academic Dean and Professor of English 
Otterbein College 


The Importance of the Private Liberal Arts College® 


AINTAINING and extending the present diversity of state and privately 
M supported liberal arts colleges will give young Americans the best 
chance to choose the kind of education suited to their needs. Though the 
prestige of numbers and the current emphasis on technical, scientific, and 
narrow vocational training may have diverted too many students from the 
small liberal arts colleges to the overcrowded state institutions, these small 
colleges are still offering to those who enroll in them and pay their higher 
tuition fees some distinctive contributions and advantages. They can and 
often do select a student body more carefully and provide better teachers 
and better classroom teaching in smaller classes. They make it possible for 


® Part II is based on the findings of Conference Group 36. Chairman of the group was Otto F. 
Kraushaar, pean. Goucher College; consultant was Francis M. Crowley, dean, school of edu- 
cation, Fordham University. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 

* Catholic, protestant, and independent four-year and two-year liberal arts colleges, Negro 
colleges, colleges for women, and coeducational colleges from the North, South, East, Middle 
West, and the Pacific coast sent representatives to Group 36. Notwithstanding their loyalties to 
their own groups and faiths, their active concern with the specific problems of particular colleges 
and their devotion to their own segment of higher education independent of state control an 
support, these men and women insisted on finding areas of agreement among themselves and on 
seeing the problems of their own colleges in relation to the common problems of education in the 
United States faced by all Americans together. 
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teachers and students to know each other as individuals and to teach and 
learn in an atmosphere of freedom, where each man has as much weight and 
influence as his character, mind, and conduct can win for him. 

The breadth and possibly the depth of the curriculum in these colleges 
may serve as a partial corrective to any deficiency of either quality in the state 
schools, where too many of the best minds are busy only in the sciences and 
in technical, specialized, vocational training. Private liberal arts colleges en- 
courage or require all their students to give balanced and almost equal at- 
tention to the sciences, the humanities, and the social studies. They remain 
free to face religious, moral, and social issues and to develop and accept moral 
and other kinds of responsibility in an institutional climate which favors 
the development of every human talent. 

The slow sifting and screening of students in the liberal arts colleges in- 
crease the chances for each student to make the right vocational choice for 
himself, and for the whole range of vocational choices to be more varied and 
socially useful. Some good minds in these colleges decide to enter fields that 
are undermanned and sometimes underpaid. But the high proportion of the 
graduates of small colleges who go on to graduate study in the arts and 
sciences or to professional training in law, medicine, and theology is amazing. 
One of the colleges in this group, having perhaps the best record in the 
nation in this respect but followed closely by others, found that more than 
40 percent of its graduates did just that in tie last twenty years and that, 
with a doubled enrollment in this college, recent graduates are continuing the 
past record. Such graduates in such proportions are rich human assets to the 
United States. 7 

In the long view of history the private colleges have pioneered in edu- 
cational experiment, vigorous teaching, the maturing of character, and the 
development of responsible human beings. In the present the state institu- 
tions have given to much larger numbers of students many of the educa- 
tional advantages previously given to smaller numbers of students in the 
private liberal arts colleges. But the state schools even now should be aware 
of their own self-interest and should be sufficiently American to favor keep- 
ing as much of diversity and of freedom from political and government con- 
trol as possible in the pattern of American education. They should fear, not 
seek, a government monopoly in higher education. The continued existence 
of the independent liberal arts colleges with a high degree of academic free- 
dom, high educational standards, and adequate financial support is a safe- 
guard and a guarantee that the state institutions will retain similar privileges. 
For example, The Ohio State University is stronger and freer because Oberlin, 
Hiram, Capital, Denison, Kenyon, Otterbein, and the other independent 
Ohio colleges are strong and free. 
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The survival of freedom in the United States may depend upon develop- 
ing the complementary and cooperative tendencies and minimizing the com- 
petitive tendencies in the work of the publicly and privately supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning. There is enough work for both kinds of in- 
stitutions in realizing democratic and humane ideals and helping more 
Americans to live the good life. 


Need for Extension of Opportunities 


But there is good reason to extend opportunities for higher education, if 
necessary through state and federal funds, to groups who do not now have 
these opportunities. The high cost of higher education to students at Ben- 
nington, Sarah Lawrence, and Goucher becomes more moderate in a church- 
related coeducational college, but is still high enough to be out of reach 
of large sections of the American population. Six measures to meet im- 
portant needs deserve prompt attention: (a) federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education; (b) state and federal-aid to junior and community 
colleges; (c) moderate expansion and lowering of costs in private liberal 
arts colleges; (d) more professional schools particularly to correct an un- 
reasonable monopoly like that maintained by organized medicine; (e) en- 
listment of the services of an impartial agency such as the American Council 
on Education or the National Education Association to survey the educational 
needs of an area when it is proposed that a new institution be established 
close to an institution now serving the area; (f) enactment of a national 
scholarship program in accord with the principles set forth in Resolution Six 
adopted by the Department of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association." 

These proposals are clearly -interrelated, and all are essential for better 
higher education in the near future. Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education will give a sounder foundation for the next generation of students 
who enter higher education and may correct some of the graver injustices in 
the American educational program, particularly in poorer sections like the 
South, blessed with an abundance of Negro and white children but handi- 
capped by a deficiency of educational facilities and taxable resources. Only 
two medical schools are operated for Negroes: Howard University at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tennessee. Since 
educational opportunities for Negroes are tragically inadequate, many of the 
applicants to these two institutions fall short of the qualifications for ad- 
mission, when quotas favorable to Negroes are administratively enforced. Last 
year these two medical schools were able to accept only four Negroes as defi- 








* Resolution Six, adopted by the Departueens of Higher Education at its annual meeting April 
7, 1949, is set forth in College and niversity Bulletin, Volume I: 9, April, 1949. 
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nitely superior to the white applicants who could easily have been accepted to 
fill all of the available places. More medical schools are needed, not only to 
give more adequate opportunities for professional training to the graduates of 
liberal arts colleges, but also to give Negro and white Americans of the next 
generation enough physicians, 

This need is documented by the helpful manual covering seven profes- 
sions prepared by Dean William S. Guthrie of Ohio State University, Ap- 
plications to the Professional Schools and Colleges for the Fall Term 1948, 
which was distributed to the deans of liberal arts colleges in the United 
States. Dean Guthrie asserts that approximately 75 percent of the applicants 
for admission to medical schools in 1948 had to be rejected, and that the 
Secretary of the Association of American Medical Colleges has been only 
partially successful in imposing an iron curtain on medical school informa- 
tion and in daring to assert that the medical schools have never rejected more 
than 50 percent of their applicants. 

Ways and means of achieving either moderate expansion or lower costs will 
need to be worked out by each liberal arts college in accord with its own 
resources and objectives. 

The growth of junior and community colleges will differ in each section 
of the country and have different effects on the private liberal arts colleges, 
but in the long run the four-year colleges may gain more students from the 
community colleges than they lose to them. Many young people not now 
able to attend college will enroll in community colleges, either in terminal 
and vocational programs or in general education programs somewhat like 
those of the first two years in a liberal arts college. It is reported that about 
20 percent of the students in California junior colleges go on for more higher 
education, about 40 percent from junior colleges in the South, and 70 percent 
from Stephens and Ward Belmont. Junior and community colleges are not 
now a significant source of transfer students in the senior colleges of most 
liberal arts institutions, but their numbers may soon increase. They will help 
to compensate for losses in the present retention pattern of many liberal arts 
colleges, now having heavy enrollments in the first two years and light en- 
follments in the last two years. This favorable change would improve the 
financial position of the colleges and lower the educational costs per student 
in the advanced courses in the liberal arts colleges. 

Strengthening the senior college curricula would be made easier by heavier 
enrollments in the junior and senior years and would be an excellent first 
step toward a five-year program and the offering of the master’s degree in 
the stronger liberal arts colleges. As soon as the present teacher shortage 
is lessened, many states will require five-year programs for certifying teachers 
for both secondary school and community college teaching. This is an area 
of professional training in which good general or liberal education is in- 
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dispensable, the type of education which the better liberal arts colleges can 
supply. A large future demand is expected for teachers capable of teaching 
successfully to meet the objectives of general education. 


Finance and the Future of Private Liberal Arts Colleges 


The future of the private liberal arts colleges will depend less on how 
well they have done their distinctive work in the past, or how well they 
are meeting the needs of their students in the present, than on the financial 
support they can secure now ard in the future. Increased costs, increased 
needs, diminishing income from endowment, and the undesirability of 
further increases in tuition compel the private colleges to examine every pos- 
sibility for improving their difficult financial position by adding to their in- 
come from either of the remaining sources: public tax support or private 
gifts. 

Despite the fact that the state-supported institutions have been widely 
successful in meeting some of their needs through larger legislative appro- 
ptiations and other needs through private gifts, it appears unlikely that federal 
aid will be given soon to the private liberal arts colleges in any of its desirable 
forms—federal scholarships and federal aid for buildings—much less in the 
form of Byron Hollinshead’s proposal for a federal contribution to current 
income every year equal at least to three percent of the value of buildings 
and equipment. 

Instead of waiting on the enactment of federal aid, the private colleges 
should realistically regard it as a welcome but not immediate possibility and 
set to work to get more financial support from their own constituency and 
the general public. A more significant fraction of the huge national income 
would go to education and to higher education if American citizens could 
be convinced that the best balance between too much and too little government 
can be secured by giving more and taxing less. A majority of Americans 
should join in restoring a balance between total giving and total taxing— 
first by actual giving, then by voting. 

Progress can be made towards restoring the balance by driving home to 
every American the reasons for giving more to higher education, including 
the private liberal arts colleges. Large untapped resources of philanthropy 
must exist, since less than two percent of the 15 percent deductible from 
taxes for contributions is now actually being claimed as deductions by Amerti- 
can income taxpayers. Church support of all but a few of the protestant 
colleges is meager and should be substantially increased. Corporations per- 
haps need legal aid, cogent argument, and “moral suasion” to get them to 
act now to check the trends toward government control and a socialistic state 
by making cash contributions to private and public institutions for general 
educational purposes, not merely for some specialized activities thought to be 
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closely related to specific interests of their particular lines of business. With 
rare exceptions, corporations have not realized the importance of giving 
regularly to private colleges in support of their entire educational programs. 
A sound future for the kinds of higher education needed by Americans de- 
pends upon keeping a nice balance in every generation between the larger 
half of higher education publicly supported and controlled and the slightly 
smaller but indispensable half of higher education privately supported and 
controlled. All Americans should learn now that dollars can be made to 
count as well as votes. 

Today there are examples of help of a generous and imaginative kind for 
private colleges, worthy of earlier Americans at their best. One college repre- 
sented in the group preparing this report meets 18-20 percent of its sizable 
budget through regular annual gifts from its alumni and former students. 
Another college has received $400,000 in cash from an anonymous alumnus 
for a new chapel-theater-auditorium in appreciation of the men who taught 
him when he was in college. A third college leased to one of its supporters 
for 75 years 12 acres of land as a site for a suburban department store and 
other buildings to constitute a shopping center in return for $3,000 annual 
rental, 50 percent of the profits, and ownership of the property after the ex- 
piration of the lease. A fourth college has received $15,000 from the United 
Negro College Fund and has resourcefully matched this sum with $15,000 
raised by its own students and faculty for “campus beautification.” Last, and 
perhaps most important, another college has begun to raise at least a half 
million dollar fund for four-year honor scholarships, larger than any now 
gtanted by the college, to be given to applicants for admission with ex- 
ceptional ability and promise of future leadership according to a plan like 
that used for the Rector Scholars at DePauw. 

It may be a mere accident, not a melancholy fact, but if only an accident 
a peculiarly unfortunate one, that no member of the group reported un- 
usual success at his college in raising faculty salaries to a point not too far 
below the scale in state-supported institutions, so that making replacements 
or new appointments on the teaching staff had become easy instead of re- 
maining as it is today the major problem in most privately supported liberal 
arts colleges. 


Public Relations 


In light of the evidence, the common rumors about the early disappear- 
ance of the private liberal arts colleges seem unfounded. But these colleges 
must tell their story to the public far more effectively. In Indiana the pri- 
vately supported colleges have organized an association to aid its members 
in achieving better public relations. In Ohio these colleges are thinking of 
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setting up a foundation to make it easier for business men to give to Ohio 
colleges with confidence that their dollars will be widely and wisely distributed 
to meet educational needs that will not otherwise be met. 

Several experienced college leaders report that fund raising is the best 
kind of public relations. Mrs. Dwight Morrow began it early with Smith 
College freshmen, and other colleges have found it expedient to include 
orientation in the costs of education at their colleges for all their freshmen 
to correct an impression that they had paid for their education by paying 
their tuition. The President’s Commission on Higher Education shows that 
students in publicly controlled institutions in paying tuition and fees supply 
9 percent of institutional income and in the privately controlled colleges sup- 
ply 53 percent of institutional income. The freshmen in these colleges are 
more than half right in thinking that their tuition pays for their education. 

In the past the private liberal arts colleges have endowed American life 
with the human richness and diversity which are the hall-marks of a free 
society. But good teachers no less than good students are major concerns of 
the privately supported liberal arts colleges in the present and the future. 
Neither good students nor good teachers will continue in the next generation 
to enter and live in these colleges unless institutions of this type can secure 
adequate financial support. They have a record, sound purposes, and a present 
and a future that carry strong appeal to all Americans who have faith in 
God, trust in their fellow men, and confidence in the methods of freedom. 
These Americans and their colleges should not postpone vigorous efforts to 
help themselves by intelligent, well-planned, and continuing campaigns for 
funds, based on anticipated needs and clearly defined objectives of service to 
their constituency and to the public. 














CHAPTER 2¢ 


The Administration of Veterans’ Affairs’ 


Stuart R. Clarkson 


Director of Veterans’ Affairs 
The City College of the City of New York 


HEN Congress passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in 1944, 

W institutions of higher learning throughout the country were faced 
with a new and somewhat formidable problem for which neither precedent 
nor machinery had been set up. They were, without experience and with no 
more knowledge of the law than the text of the Act itself afforded, to assume 
the gigantic task of administering educational benefits under Public Laws 
346 and 16 to the thousands of veterans who rapidly began to apply for col- 
lege and university training. There was no opportunity for planning long- 
term programs and procedures; institutions were confronted with the im- 
mediate and pressing problems caused by mushrooming enrollments. 

It was realized, however, that the nine slim pages of Public Law 346 
would require hundreds of interpretations and adjustments; that many forms, 
restrictions, and regulations would be necessary; and, above all, that a well- 
developed and integrated administrative machinery would have to be worked 
out before a stable and smoothly operating triple relationship could be es- 
tablished among the Veterans Administration, the institution, and the 
veteran-trainee himself. 

In the five years which have elapsed since the days of the first feverish 
activities, it has been hoped that the Veterans Administration could make 
capital of its experience and evolve, in the course of solving questions and 
problems which arose, an effective organization. This, unfortunately, does not 
seem to have been the case. Quite the contrary, problems are daily growing 
more complex and solutions more erratic. Abrupt changes have been 
frequent and baffling. Along the rocky, uncertain road which the Veterans 
Administration has nebulously constructed, the institution, saddled with in- 
creased administrative burdens, travels toward destinations which are ever 
in doubt. The veteran-trainee, himself a befuddled traveler, lags along in the 
rear. Long-range plans and their adequate execution are, for both the institu- 
tion and its trainees, impossibly difficult under these conditions which, to date, 
have shown little tendency toward improvement. 

1 Based on the findings of Group 37 of the Fourth National Conference on Higher Education, 


Chicago, April 4-7, 1949. Chairman of the group was W. C. Toepelman, director, division 0 
veterans’ affairs, University of Colorado. Other members of the group are listed in the Appendix. 
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Veterans Administration Versus Veteran-Trainee 


Both Veterans Administration and institutions agree that veteran enroll- 
ment has already passed its peak. On the supposition of full employment, 
it has been estimated that there will be an approximate decline between now 
and 1952 of two hundred thousand trainees annually. Veterans Administra- 
tion has estimated that, to date, there have been approximately two and one- 
half million certificates of eligibility issued which have yet to be put to use. 
This figure is not of great significance, however, since many of these, issued 
without assignment of claim numbers, were later duplicated by certificates 
which trainees submitted to approved schools. About 50 percent of the entire 
veteran population has initiated and used veterans’ benefits to some extent. 
Although there may be a slight increase in veteran enrollment during the first 
months of 1951 due to the stipulation that, in most instances, benefits must 
be put into effect by July 25 of that year, the general trend is not expected 
to be significantly altered. 

The Veterans Administration has indicated that, of the 1,020,000 veterans 
in training as of September 1948, the average trainee had fifteen months 
remaining in entitlement. This decrease in the immense numbers with which 
the Veterans Administration has been confronted in the past should logi- 
cally lead to more efficient, thorough, and personalized services for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the individual veteran. At present, this logical expectation is 
indeed a far cry from the actual outcome. The huge, unwieldy and rather 
impersonal machinery daily becomes less and less justifiable; but unfortu- 
nately it still operates in all its creaking inaccuracy. In his dealings with it, 
the veteran still feels himself to be a voice in the wilderness, a victim of what 
he philosophically calls “the old army game.” 

The rather slim legislation on educational benefits gave birth to a large 
and labyrinthine literature of interpretation which has yet to resolve itself 
into a reasonably workable system. Before a Veterans Administration repre- 
sentative can act on the claim of a veteran, he must take into account some 
five hundred pages of regulations, well over a hundred pages of correspond- 
ence from the Washington office, and about the same number of pages of 
interpretations from his branch office, in addition to an approximate three 
hundred pages issued by his section chief. Once he has successfully survived 
this ordeal of the thousand pages, he must consider which of the current, 
seventy-odd forms should then be filled out. 

Such procedures do not make for a satisfactory liaison; and the institution 
more often than not is forced to share the brunt of a trainee’s dissatisfaction. 
The man who takes time off from his school or job to return a subsistence 
payment mistakenly made by the Veterans Administration, who very often 
waits several hours to do it, and who may receive several weeks later a 
strongly worded letter from the Administration demanding that he make this 
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same repayment or have his benefits terminated, is not inclined to entertain 
a high opinion of the organization. It is still impossible for a trainee to expect 
reasonably satisfactory results on any problem which is not altogether covered 
by one of the existing forms. At times, these forms give the impression of 
creating more problems than they were originally designed to solve. The 
Veterans Administration has apparently done its utmost to perpetuate the 
former serviceman’s proverbial distaste for form and red tape. 

All too often the Administration, in devising forms or procedures, neglects 
to consult the institutions for whose use they are intended, The result is in- 
evitably chaotic, Operating under unfavorable circumstances, the institution 
itself is often severely limited in its efforts to help a trainee. It is not a healthy 
sign when a veteran faced with a formidable problem in subsistence or in- 
correct entitlement tends to think in terms of enlisting the aid of a veterans’ 
organzation or of trying to contact somebody who knows somebody who 
knows somebody else in the Veterans Administration hierarchy. Until such 
time as an adequate liaison is effected among the three participants—trainee, 
institution, and Veterans Administration office—the administration of Public 
Laws 346 and 16 will continue to be something less than satisfactory. 


Veterans Administration Versus Institution 


In the matter of assessing for charges incurred by a trainee, the institution 
fares no better than the problem-beset veteran himself. It has hardly ever 
been possible to induce the Veterans Administration to state a clearly defined 
policy or to take any stand but an ambiguous one where the vouchering for 
tuition and fees is concerned. Abrupt and unpredictable changes continue to 
emanate from the Veterans Administration, and little thought is given to the 
havoc these work on the institution. Since part of an institution’s future plans 
must necessarily hinge on the reimbursement which it expects from the Vet- 
erans Administration, major changes in payment policy, unexpected and often 
retroactive, cannot help but seriously impair such plans. An institution, con- 
demned to that uncertain future, cannot help but entertain, if not a feeling 
of mistrust, one of uneasiness and caution in its dealings with the Veterans 
Administration. That feeling of mutual confidence, so necessary for doing a 
good job, is one that is sought after but seldom found. 

Among the more important problems facing colleges and universities today 
is the current restrictive action which the Veterans Administration has im- 
posed on those institutions which charge published nonresident tuition fees. 
Many of the institutions which elected to use this method of payment have 
been subsequently forced by changed regulations to substitute an adjusted 
tuition scheme based on estimated costs of teaching personnel and supplies 
for instruction, Such a plan of payment, institutions feel, is far from sufh- 
ciently inclusive; nor is the Veterans Administration’s conception of what 
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constitutes teaching personnel an adequate one. It is further felt by these insti- 
tutions that the additional allowance of 15 percent is not enough to cover the 
allied costs for which it was intended. 

The entire scheme of payment to nonprofit institutions has, whenever ques- 
tioned, resulted in a number of contradictory statements of justification by 
Veterans Administration officials. It is nothing short of a herculean labor to 
trace the responsibility for such interpretations or rulings. Ludicrously enough, 
the institution faces as insurmountable a difficulty in its simple desire to reg- 
ister a complaint or to present a problem before the officials in whose province 
it falls as it does in getting something done about the problem itself. 

At a recent meeting, a resolution protesting this unfair treatment was 
adopted by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the National Education 
Association's Department of Higher Education. It vigorously opposed any 
such changes detrimental to nonprofit institutions and recommended that, 
should the Veterans Administration be legally or otherwise incapable of tak- 
ing action, Congressional legislation be inaugurated. 

The Veterans Administration has been arbitrary and often unduly severe. 
It is the opinion of institutions that the Veterans Administration, in its failure 
to inform them within a reasonable period of time of such major changes in 
policy, has not acted in good faith. As time goes on, proper adjustments in 
proposed college and university budgets are progressively more difficult to 
make. In many cases, institutional budgets, submitted to state legislatures on 
the basis of income estimated from rulings which had been in existence since 
1946, had already met with approval and were in operation when suddenly 
curtailed by these last-hour changes. This sort of restrictive regulation would 
not seem to fall in line with the spirit or intent of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. Institutions feel that it was not the desire of Congress to place 
upon them the financial burden of increased enrollments caused by the wide- 
spread use of veterans educational benefits. 

Institutional administrators of veterans’ affairs have been further concerned 
by the rise in incidental costs to educational institutions caused by the addi- 
tional reports which the Veterans Administration currently requires. In most 
cases, such reports do nothing to enhance the educational program of the 
trainee. For example, if institutions of higher learning are required to report 
any and all changes in semester-hour credits, rather than follow the current 
procedure of reporting only those changes which affect the veteran’s subsist- 
ence or training time, the amount of paper work would easily be tripled with 
no advantage whatever to either the veteran, the institution, or the Veterans 
Administration itself. In the past, unfortunately, this consideration has not 
deterred Veterans Administration from adopting such changes. Ill-considered 
actions of questionable value inevitably result in additional costs and head- 
aches for both the institution and the Veterans Administration. 
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Veterans Administration Versus Veterans Administration 


The Veterans Administration consists of a large network of branch, re- 
gional, and local offices which are in continual contact with the many ap- 
proved institutions and with an even greater number of trainees. Under such 
a heavily decentralized system, governed ultimately by central controls, it is 
of paramount importance to establish a proper method for the distribution of 
those notices pertaining to new and revised regulations which may affect both 
institution and trainee. At the present writing, such a method has yet to be 
adopted. Not only does one hand not know what the other is doing; it is 
virtually impossible to say which hands belong to what body. 

Many regulations are received months after they are issued; and, even in 
these cases, institutions have often to resort to indirect and devious methods 
in order to obtain copies of them. The copy itself is usually of little use or 
meaning until the numerous interpretations, clarifications, and limitations are 
made by higher Veterans Administration authorities, Institutions meanwhile 
are expected to administer benefits and prepare vouchers in strict adherence 
to Veterans Administration regulations. This practice obviously works ex- 
treme hardship on the institution, placing it in a continual state of faltering 
uncertainty, and causing it the expense and loss of time involved in preparing 
the same vouchers over and over again in accordance with never-ending 
changes. 

Requests have been made time after time and year after year that institu- 
tions be advised of pertinent changes in regulations sufficiently ahead of time 
to allow for the necessary adjustments. In fact, if institutions had been per- 
mitted in the past to consult with responsible authorities on the impracticable 
or superfluous aspects of this or that ruling, a good many problems could have 
been by-passed. The difficulties were to some degree alleviated when institu- 
tions moved to establish regional or area liaison committees composed of 
institutional representatives which met periodically with Veterans Adminis- 
tration branch office personnel. At these meetings attempts were made to es- 
tablish uniform procedures based on a clear understanding of the opera- 
tional problems involved. Adequate dissemination of information as well as 
continued clarification of reguiations were also dealt with and acted upon. 

In February of 1949 branch offices were eliminated, and institutions were 
again deprived of the opportunity to consult with any coordinating or central 
body. Again, they were left unprotected and exposed to the differences of 
opinion and the discrepancies of fact which existed between regional offices 
within the same area. A comparable situation apparently exists on the national 
scale. Between the regional offices and the Veterans Administration Central 
Office one discovers the same alarming divergence in interpretation of regula- 
tions. This problem is, as it well should be, of major concern to institutions 
throughout the country. To any payments already made, the General Account- 
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ing Office might later take exception. Payments to institutions are continually 
in danger of being questioned, altered, or even rescinded. 

Two questions of prime importance which institutions must consider at 
present are: (a) What assurance have they that the General Accounting Office 
will unconditionally confirm all decisions and interpretations promulgated by 
the various regional offices? (b) What recourse have they should the General 
Accounting Office fail to do so? The Veterans Administration has stated that 
it will defend its own regulations and administrative decisions; but that offer 
of defense is not as consoling as it might be when one considers the over- 
whelming and contradictory variety of interpretations which at present exist 
within that organization. 

It is of the utmost importance that an effective standardization of Veterans 
Administration controls be achieved and that the body of interpretations and 
decisions on regulations pertaining to the administration of educational bene- 
fits under Public Laws 346 and 16 be put in some semblance of logical and 
functional order. Institutions should strive to induce the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Central Office to follow along such paths. Unless this is done, the 
institution in its relations with the Veterans Administration will continue to 
face a bleak and uncertain future. 


Recommendation 


In proposing the establishment of a central committee to operate on a 
country-wide scale, the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Education Association has attempted to 
create a possible antidote to the sort of problems which have been discussed. 
This unifying committee would represent all institutions in any particular 
problem sufficiently important and wide enough in implication to warrant the 
attention of the Veterans Administration Central Office. It is further recom- 
mended that the various regional or area liaison groups of colleges and uni- 
versities present their problems to the national committee. The national com- 
mittee in turn would screen the petitions and questions and take directly to 
Washington all matters of national significance involving institutions affected 
by the Veterans Administration’s use or misuse of rules and regulations, The 
central Committee would also prepare informational bulletins containing the 
results of such conferences for general distribution to all institutions. 

Although regional offices are the ones which involuntarily irritate institu- 
tions with unjustifiable and often illogical judgments and decisions, it is the 
Central Office which gives birth to them. The national committee proposed 
would not only be in an excellent position, therefore, to cope with most 
problems at their source, but might also be effective in resolving them before 
the confusion filters down to the many regional offices. Through such an or- 
ganization it would also be possible to release copies of all current regulations 
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and decisions emanating from the Central Office within a short time after 
their publication. In this manner institutions would, at the very least, be 
provided with enough advance notice so that discussion and preparation for 
sudden changes in Veterans Administration policy could be adequately accom- 
plished; at best, it would provide them with a cohesive central body which 
could efficaciously represent them in all matters of dispute ‘and disagreement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Appendix A 


Resolutions Adopted by the Fourth Annual National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, Illinois, April 7, 1949 


Resolution I 
—General Education 


WHEREAS, General education is essential as a part of the program of 
each college student, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department of Higher Education endorses 
the action of its Executive Committee in establishing a special committee to 
study the problems of general education and to promote the development of 
adequate offerings in this area. 


Resolution II 
—Academic Freedom 


WHEREAS, Members of college faculties have a responsibility, both to 
their students and to the society of which they are a part, to encourage open 
and searching analysis of all significant institutions and systems of thought, 
and 


WHEREAS, The teaching profession, committed to the principle of free 
inquiry, research, and expression which is part of our American heritage, in 
some instances has been singled out for special investigation and restrictive 
legislation, and 


WHEREAS, The teaching profession, first to be suppressed in Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy and presently controlled in Communist Russia, con- 
stitutes a major force in the defense of freedom in America, and 


WHEREAS, Abridgment of freedom to carry on their work impedes the 
competence of teachers, and 


WHEREAS, Insuring the teacher's loyalty to truth is a responsibility of 
the teaching profession, 


BE IT RESOLVED: (1) That the profession reaffirms its obligation to in- 
sure responsible professional conduct in teaching and to sustain the traditional 
loyalty and intellectual integrity of teachers by the self-examination of 
faculties, (2) That whenever a demand arises for the academic discipline of 
a teacher suspected of subversive behavior or adherence to organizations 
which might corrupt his integrity, the action to be taken should be recognized 
as the function of the profession, and the profession should prevent the use 
of academic freedom as a cloak for activities which are not consistent with 
public trust inherent in higher education. (3) That it is the responsibility of 
federal and state legislative bodies through appropriate legislation to make 
clear beyond any reasonable doubt what acts or associations are subversive and 
to provide for prosecution and penalty of violators under the laws of our 
country, without prejudice to any profession or other group. (4) That the 
Department of Higher Education of the National Education Association con- 
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demns legislative actions which restrict freedom of learning and freedom of 
lawful association and by implication make the American teacher suspect by 
virtue of his calling. 


Resolution Ill 
—Effective College Teaching 


WHEREAS, A primary function of an institution of higher learning is to 
provide effective teaching for its students, as well as to encourage research 
and publication, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That colleges and universities be urged to recognize 
excellency of teaching as a basic factor in the promotion and advancement 
of teaching personnel. 


Resolution IV 
—General Federal Aid 


WHEREAS, The greatest aid that could be rendered to American educa- 
tion at the present time would be the strengthening of the basic education 
provided in elementary and secondary schools, and 

WHEREAS, Federal support is required as a supplement to local and state 
efforts in order to reduce inequalities in educational opportunity and to pro- 
vide all youth with a sound basic education, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the ry ween of Higher Education express 
its full support of current proposed federal legislation designed to assist the 
states and territories in financing a foundation program of public elementary 
and secondary education. 


Resolution V 
—Regional Cooperation 


WHEREAS, Various areas, such as the New England states, and Middle 
Western states, and the Southern states are giving attention to regional edu- 
cational problems and methods of meeting them through interstate action, and 

WHEREAS, The regional approach to problems of higher education ap- 
pears to present great promise as a method for implementing planning and 
action, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the appropriate state, regional, and national 
agencies concerned with higher education be urged to explore systematically 
methods of interstate cooperation to improve higher education in accord 
with the best American traditions. 


Resolution VI 


—National Scholarship Program 


WHEREAS, This nation is committed to a program designed to provide 
educational opportunity for all youth to the full extent of their respective 
abilities and interests, and 


WHEREAS, Such opportunities today are limited in many cases by the lack 
of economic support to the individual, 
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BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department of Higher Education urge the 
establishment of a national scholarship program within the framework of 
the following principles recently adopted by its Executive Committee: (1) 
That such legislation recognize the responsibilities of the states for the control 
and administration of the program; (2) That such scholarships be granted 
and administered by a state educational committee or authority designated 
or established by the state for that purpose, to students of demonstrated 
competence to benefit from the type of program sought, with such additional 
factors taken into account as may be deemed necessary by the state educa- 
tional committee or authority; (3) That funds be distributed among the 
states on the basis of a formula which takes into account both the popula- 
tion of college age and the number of high school graduates within the 
state; (4) That the funds go directly from the state authority to the in- 
dividual student to be used for any necessary expenses in attending any higher 
education institution approved by the state authority or by a voluntary re- 
gional accrediting association; (5) That the legislation recognize that the 
scholarships must be of sufficient value to afford real relief to the able stu- 
dent who is now unable to attend for economic reasons, and at the same time 
be sufficiently flexible to permit recognition of the variability in costs of dif- 
ferent 80 of programs at different levels of higher education; (6) That 
the legislation provide for periodic revision of any specific basis of allocation, 
such as average or maximum scholarship amounts, and that it take into ac- 
count the need for increasing annual amounts to provide for renewals; (7) 
That the program be designed to encourage even greater support of scholar- 
ships from philanthropy and from state sources; (8) That the legislation 
include the requirement that the funds be used in such manner that there be 
no discrimination with regard to sex, creed, or race. 


Resolution VII 
—Federal Studies 


WHEREAS, The complexity of the federal government in its several re- 
lationships to higher education makes difficult the administration of federal 
programs, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association urge the Congress to grant without delay the 
funds requested by the President to make a factual study of the need for, 
and the best method of, appropriating and administering funds for the pro- 
grams of higher education in America; that this study be conducted with 
the aid of lay personnel thoroughly conversant with federal governmental 
and large scale management problems as well as of professional education 
specialists, and that consideration be given to the need for the formulation 
of an over-all federal fiscal policy for higher education ; and that, to the extent 
possible, the facts disclosed by such study be well considered and used in 
determining action on federal legislation to support higher education (as 
distinguished from arrangements for special services rendered to the federal 
government by higher educational institutions) with all the complex a:l- 
ministrative problems involved therein. 
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Appendix B 


List of Additional Participants’ 
in the 
Fourth Annual National Conference on Higher Education 


April 4-7, 1949 


Name, Position, Institution, and 
Address 

Apams, G. P., Jr., Professor of 

Economics, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York 


ApaMs, WALTER H., Dean, Abi- 
lene Christian College, Abilene, 
Texas 

Apkins, Epwin P., Dean, Glen- 


ville State College, Glenville, West 
Virginia 


ALLEN, Epwarp J., Dean of Aca- 
demic Administration, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 


ALLMAN, H. B., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 


ANDERS, J. M., Professor of History, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Alabama 


ANDERSON, A. EpwINn, Associate 
Professor of English, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


ANDERSON, W. E., Chairman, De- 
partment of Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Montgomery, Alabama 


Anpruss, Harvey A., President, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


ANGELL, JOHN H., Dean, Eureka 


College, Eureka, Illinois 


ANGELO, REVEREND ALBERT A., 
O.F.M., Dean, Siena College, Lou- 
donville, New York 


ANSELM, GEORGE, State Teachers 
College, Brockport, New York 


President, 
Redlands, 


ARMACOST, GEORGE H., 
University of Redlands, 
California 


ARNASON, A. F., Commissioner of 
Higher Education, State Department 
of Education, Bismarck, North 
Dakota 
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22a 


37 


24, 25 


Reporter 
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Position, Institution, and 


Address 


ARNOLD, Pau J., Professor of Sci- 
ence, State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 


Name, 


AuvIL, REVEREND Oscar F., S. J., 
Regional Director of Jesuit Educa- 
tion, Seattle and Gonzaga Universi- 
ties, Portland, Oregon 


Ayres, W. L., Dean of Sciences, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


BACON, THEODORE S., Jr., Assistant 
Dean, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 


Battor, Forp L., Assistant to the 
President, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Illinois 


Baker, Roy N., President, Bethel 


College, McKenzie, Tennessee 


BatpuF, Emery W., Dean of Stu- 
dent Services, Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Batt, C. S., Finance Secretary, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota 


Batty, L. H., Dean, Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


BaricH, Dewey F., Coordinator of 
Veterans Affairs, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio 


Barnes, RicHarp A., Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois 


BaRNETT, Max G., S. J., Vice Presi- 
dent, Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 


BarrETT, JosePH A., Jr., Instructor, 
United States Air Force Special Staff 
School, Craig Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama 


BartH, REVEREND Pius J., O.F.M., 
Chairman, Department of Education, 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 


1 Recorders, chairmen, and consultants of Conference study groups are named in the headings 


and footnotes of the chapters setting forth their respective reports. 
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Position, and 


Address 


Beat, K. MALcoLM, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida 


Name, Institution, 





Bearp, MARSHALL R., Registrar, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 


Beck, E. W., President, Ashland 
Junior College, Ashland, Kentucky 


Beck, James L., Dean, Thornton 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois 


Be.tcHer, V. Howarp, Treasurer and 
Business Manager, Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia 


BENDER, PAUL, Dean of Men, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 


Beu, FRANK A., President, Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, Illi- 
nois 


Beveripce, H. R., Professor of 
Mathematics, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois 


BIMSON, OLIvER H., Dean, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa 


Bittinc, Harowp L., Dean, Lyons 
Township Junior College, La Grange, 
Illinois 


Biepsoz, LuTHER E., Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 


BLUFORD, FERDINAND D., President, 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 


BoATMAN, ~- Conway, President, 
Union College, Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky 


Bopine, M. G., Head, Department 
of Social Science, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Illinois 


BocGAN, HERMAN L., Chemistry De- 
partment, Little Rock Junior College, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


BorRGMAN, WILLIAM M., Assistant 
Dean of Administration, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston, ALvIN D., Dean, School of 
Arts and Sciences, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, State College, New Mexico 


Bowie, L. W., Director of Student 
Personnel, St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Position, Institution, and 


Address 


Boyp, G. R., Dean, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama 


Name, 


BoykIN, LEANDER, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Brabcey, R. J., Professor of Educa- 
tion and Registrar, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota 


15, 20, 21 Brapy, THomas A., Vice President, 


29, 30 


36 


24, 25 


36 


34 


University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 


Brastep, F. KENNETH, Director, 
Education Department, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, New 
York, New York 


BRAWLEY, JAMES P., President, Clark 
College, Atlanta, Georgia 


BREENE, AGNES, Critic Teacher, 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin 


BrEITWIESER, J. V., Dean, Grad- 
uate Division, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


BrEMBECK, Cote, Assistant to the 
President, Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana 


BRENNEMAN, E stg, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Briccs, EucENne S., President, Phil- 
lips University, Enid, Oklahoma 


15, 20, 21 Brown, Gtapys K., Department of 


Keynote 
Addr. 
Sec. IV 


34 


36 


33 


English, Little Rock Junior College, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


BROWNELL, S. M., President, New 
Haven State Teachers College; Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, 
Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


BUNN, JoHN W., Registrar, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 


BurGH, FrepericK J., Vice Presi- 
dent .and Business Manager, North 
Park College, Chicago, Illinois 


Burns, JAMEs J., Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Nazareth College, 
Nazareth, Michigan 


Burns, RIGHT REVEREND VINCENT 
L., Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania 


Burrett, NaTetKKA E., Director of 
Education, Oakwood College, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama 
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35 


11 


10 


36 


24, 25 


14 


26 


34 


Gen. Con- 
sultant 


37 


Position, Institution, and 


Address 


BusH, GeorGe H., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Name, 


Buzzarp, Rosert G., President, 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois 


CALLAHAN, BEATRICE, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Francis Xavier 
College for Women, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 


CAMPBELL, O. K., Dean of Students, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


CarLeTon, R. H., Executive Secre- 
tary, National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C. 


CARLETON, WILLIAM G., Chairman, 
Social Sciences, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Carson, W. P., Dean of Instruction, 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas 


CarTER, RAYMOND L., Dean of Ad- 
ministration, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Carter, T. C., Dean of Administra- 
tion, Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Case, GILBERT E., Professor, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island 


CaszE, R. M., Professor of Biology, 
Lindsay Wilson College, Columbia, 
Kentucky 


CuHEVILLE, Roy A., Chairman, Social 
Science Division, Graceland College, 
Lamoni, Iowa 


Cuitpers, Erskine B., Chairman, 
U. S. National Student Association, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii Region, 
Stanford, California 


Cuitpress, A. B., Dean and Reg- 
istrar, Connors State Agricultural 
College, Warner, Oklahoma 


CHOPPESKY, REVEREND J. C., S. J., 
Dean, Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska 


CuRISTIAN, P, W., President, Pacific 
Union College, Angwin, California 


CLarK, FELTON G., President, South- 
ern University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana 


Coper, Wiii1aM D., Director, Vet- 
erans Service, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Group 


37 


37 


31, 32 


36a 


Reporter 
Sec. II 


8,9 


34a 


Keynote 
Addr. 
Sec. III 


Position, Institution, and 


Address 


Comte, SAM H., Director, Registra- 
tion and Research Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Name, 


Co.perT, J. P., Director, Veterans 
Affairs, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 8, Nebraska 


Cottetr, A. R., Head, Chemistry 
Department, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Co.LuirrR, KENNETH, Director of 
Men's Activities, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 


Cottins, REVEREND CHARLES L., 
S.M., Dean of Admissions and Stu- 
dent Affairs; Head, Department of 
Psychology, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio 


COLLINS, REVEREND WILLIAM J., 
Chairman, Committee on Educational 
Policy, St, Ambrose College, Daven- 
port, Iowa 


Comss, W. H., Administrative As- 
sistant to the President on Academic 
Affairs, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


ConraD, T. E., Associate Professor, 
Head, Greek and Latin Departments, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota 


Cook, Lester, Humanities Instruc- 


tor, Chicago City Junior College, 
Woodrow ilson Branch, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Cook, Rosert C., President, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 

Coopsr, Russet M., Head, General 
Studies College of Science, Literature, 
and Arts, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


15, 20, 21 Cooper, SHIRLEY, Associate Profes- 


35 


31, 32 
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sor of Education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 


CORRIGAN, REVEREND A. B., S. J., 
Dean of Faculties, Seattle University, 
Seattle, Washington 


Cory, JOHN MACKENZIE, Executive 
Secretary, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 


CostLey, Lioyp, Treasurer and Busi- 
ness Manager, Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Illinois 


Cowpen, T. K., Director of Re- 
search, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Illinois 


Group 


34a 


Reporter 
Sec. I 


16 


18 


15, 20, 21 


13 


15, 20, 21 


29, 30 


24, 25 


Chm. 
Sec. IV 
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Name, Position, Institution, and 
Address 


CrapaucH, A. J., 
Polytechnic 
Arkansas 


Dean, Arkansas 
College, Russellville, 


CressMAN, L. S., Head, Anthropol- 
ogy Department, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon 


Crimi, JAMES E., Department of 
Sociology and Personnel, Aurora 
College, Aurora, Illinois 


CuLpepPeR, J. Broward, Dean of 
Student Welfare, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 


CuMINGS, Epcar C., Dean, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana 


CUNLIFFE, Rex B., Professor of Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Curry, Epwarp M., Assistant Di- 
rector, Evanston Community College, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Curtis, GRANT E., Assistant to the 
Dean, School of Liberal Arts, Tufts 
College, Medford, Massachusetts 


Dare, K., Associate Professor of 
Commerce, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Davipson, A. O., Chairman, Educa- 
tion Department, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Davipson, Rosert L. D., Assistant 
Dean, Community College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Davies, W. R., President, State 
Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 


Davis, CHARLES F., Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Davis, GRANVILLE D., Instructor in 
History, Little Rock Junior College, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Davis, Harvey H., Executive Dean 
and Dean of the Graduate School, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


Davis, Lawrence A., President, 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor- 
mal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Davis, LoutsE FARWELL, Director of 
Guidance, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois 


15, 20, 21 Davis, W. A., President, Vincennes 


University, Vincennes, Indiana 


Group 


34 


Name, Position, Institution, and 
Address 


Dawson, Ear E., Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Deakins, C. E., Dean of Students, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


15, 20, 21 Dgat, Miss J. V., Head, Depart- 


16 


13 


8,9 


nN 


24, 25 


13 


33 


29, 30 


29, 30 


16 


34 
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ment of Business Education, Morton 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 


DegaRBOoRN, Donato C., Dean, Ca- 
tawba College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina : 


DeHart, Donatp C., Lecturer in 
Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


DeLone, O. A., Dean, State Teach- 
ers College, Minot, North Dakota 


Dennis, W. H., Jr., Instructor, 
Albany State College, Albany, Georgia 


Derrick, CLARENCE, Assistant to 
Examiner, Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege, Woodrow Wilson Branch, 6800 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois 


DeRRYBERRY, EVERETT, President, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cook- 
ville, Tennessee 


Devine, MaArGaRET, Associate Di- 
rector, Mills School for Teachers, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York 


DsYounc, C. A., Dean, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 


Drxon, Paut T., Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dopp, Paut A., Dean, College of 
Letters and Science, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California 


Do.iarD, REVEREND Stewart E., 
S. J., Dean, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois 


Dononugz, REVEREND THOMAS C., 
S.J., Executive Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Doo.ey, RAYMOND N., President, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois 


Dore, REVEREND VINCENT, O.P., 
Dean of Studies, Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Drake, J. F., President, State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Institute, 
Normal, Alabama 








Group 
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22 


22 


34a 


34 


33 


15, 20, 21 


Gen. Con- 


sultant 


27, 28 


15, 20, 21 


34a 


10 


33 


31, 32 


7a 


and 


Position, Institution, 


Address 


Drew, J. M., Dean, Prairie View 
University, Prairie View, Texas 


Name, 


DRUMMOND, REVEREND Epwarp J., 
S.J., Dean of the Graduate School, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


DucpaLe, C. E., Dean, School of 
Arts and Sciences, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Duncan, C, I., Secretary-Treasuter, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 


Duncan, J. F., Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 


DuNLop, JOHN A., Dean, Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York, Platts- 
burg, New York 


Duryea, E. D., Jr., Director of 
Student Activities, University of 
Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 


Eastvotp, S. C., President, Pacific 
Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash- 
ington 


EBERLY, CHARLES H., Chairman, Ad- 
ministrative Policies Com:nittee, 
Junior College of Commerce, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


Eckert, RutH E., Professor of 
Higher Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Evens, W. J., President, Arkansas 
State College, State College, Arkan- 
sas 


ELBERFELD, JOHN, Dean, Worcester 
Junior College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts 


E._per, ALPHONSO, President, North 
Carolina College, Durham, North 
Carolina 


Etuts, JoHN L., Head, Department 
of Business Administration, Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, Chester, 
Pennsylvania 


Emick, GLENN O., Dean, Academic 


Administration Section, U. S. Air 
Force Institute of Technology, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Emmons, Lioyp C., Dean of Arts 
and Sciences, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


ERFFMEYER, C, E., Dean, North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Illinois 


Group 
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Position, Institution, and 


Address 


ERICKSON, ALBIN H., Dean, North 
Park College, Chicago, Illinois 


Name, 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E., Professor of 
Education and Director, Institute of 
Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan 


Evans, Howarp R., Dean, College 
of Education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 


FAHRER, WALTER, Professor of Lan- 
guages, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kansas 


FAIRCHILD, R. W., President, Illinois 


State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 
Fatt, Paut H., President, Hiram 


College, Hiram, Ohio 


FERRELL, HARRISON H., Dean, West 
Virginia State College, Institute, 
West Virginia 


FincHer, J. A., Head of Biology 
Department, Howard College, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama 


Fo.zy, ReveREND Ernest B., S.J., 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts 


Fort, M. K., Head, Department of 
Education, Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma 


*FosTer, LUTHER H., President, Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia 


FRANKLIN, C. M., Executive Vice 
President, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


FRASER, JAMES A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Science, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama 


Frasier, CLARK M., Director of 
Student Teaching, Eastern Washing- 
ton College of Education, Cheney, 
Washington 


FREEMAN, VERNE C., Associate 
Dean, School of Agriculture, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 


FRENCH, C. C., Vice President, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia 


FrIESNER, Ray C., Dean of Liberal 
Arts, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
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FrITSCHEL, W. C., Registrar, Wart- 
burg College, Waverly, Iowa 


Frog, Otis D., Dean of Students, 
College of Education and Industrial 
Arts, Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio 


Futter, Epwarp C., President, Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New 
York 


GappuM, LEONARD W., Chairman, 
Physical Sciences, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


GALVARRO, PAULINE, Dean of Stu- 
dents, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois 


GarDNER, J. F., Head, Department 
of Commerce, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma 


GauL, _REVEREND MéEINRAD _J., 
O.S.B., Dean of Instruction, St. Mar- 
tin’s College, Olympia, Washington 


GeNTZLER, W. EMERSON, Bursar, 
Columbia University, New York 


GrorGE, SAMUEL S., Dean, Univer- 
sity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


Geyer, DENTON L., Chairman, De- 
partment of Education, Chicago 
Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


Grsson, Dantet Z., Dean, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


Gut, J. Goopner, Vice President 
and Registrar, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 


Gitt, Witson C., Registrar, Upper 
Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa 


Gitmorg, R. C., Registrar, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


GoetscH, WALTER R., Director of 
Student Affairs, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Gore, Georce W., Jr., Dean, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Gou.Lp, NATALIE, Department of 
Higher Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


Gove, Fioyp S., Head, Department 
of Education, Oberlin College, 172 
Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohio 


GraBeR, ELDON W., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


Group 
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Name, Position, Institution, and 


Address 


GRAFMAN, DayTON F., Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wisconsin 


GraHAM, E, E., Academic Dean, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


GRAHAM, Epwarp K., Acting Dean 
of Faculties, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GRIFFIN, RussELL A., Dean of Men, 
Adelbert College, Schools of Archi- 
tecture and Pharmacy, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Griccs, Inw1N C., Associate Profes- 
sor of English, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Grizze_t, E. Duncan, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Grow, RussEtt, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Guess, R. Matcotm, Dean of Men, 
University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi 


GusTAFSON, WAINO, Instructor, De- 
partment of History, Dearborn Junior 
College, Dearborn, Michigan 


Haatvept, R. A., Registrar, Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa 


15, 20, 21 Hate, Ropert M., Dean, Morton 


37 


7a 


N 
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Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 


Hatt, Froyp, Registrar, Ashland 
Junior College, Ashland, Kentucky 


HaMILTON, R. R., Dean, College of 
Law, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming 


HAMMELL, GrRAcE, Assistant Dean, 
School of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Michigan Avenue and Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Hanson, Ernest E., Dean of Men, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, Illinois 


HaARBRECHT, Paut P., Director of 
Student Counsel and Veterans Bureau, 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 


Harpy, J. Garrick, Dean of the 
Junior College, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama 


Hartess, W. H., President, Gila 
Junior College of Graham County, 
Thatcher, Arizona 
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Gen. Con- HarrkINGton, M. T., Dean of Arts 
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Staff 
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and Sciences, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas 


Harris, JAMES T., President, U. S. 
National Student Association, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 


Harrison, G. L., President, Langs- 
ton University, Langston, Oklahoma 


Hart, R. W., Placement Director, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 


Hart, THomas A., Dean, Arts and 
Sciences, Roosevelt College, 430 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois 


Harvey, Ray F., Professor of Gov- 
ernment, New York University, New 
York 


Harvitt, HALBERT, President, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee 


Haskew, L. D., Dean, School of 
Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Hauer, I. B., Dean, Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Haupert, RAYMOND S., President, 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania 


Hawkins, Earte T., President, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 


HAWKINSON, Eta A., Head, De- 
partment of History and Political 
Science, Hope College, Holland, 
Michigan 


Hayes, James L., Director of Guid- 
ance, St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, New York 


Haycoop, Marcaret C., Assistant to 


the Executive Secretary, Department 
of Higher Education, Nations Educa- 
tion iation, Washington, D. C. 


HazieTton, H. A., Business Man- 
ager, Chicago Colleges and Divi- 
sions, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Hecore, Ricuarp G., U. S. National 
Student Association, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


Hetrer, Hosart F., Dean, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, 
Illinois 


HeEtsaBeck, Frep, Dean, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Position, Institution, and 


Address 
Hemry, J. Scorr, Director of Ad- 


Name, 


missions, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Henry, V. P., President, Lindsey 
Wilson Junior College, Columbia, 


Kentucky 


Herrinc, M. F., Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, 
Mississippi 


Hiccins, REVEREND JOHN J., S.J., 
Dean, Rockhurst College, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Hix, Carrot L., President, Milton 
College, Milton, Wisconsin 


Hitt, S. S., President, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Kentucky 


Hosart, Lots, Associate Job Editor, 
Glamour, The Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York, New York 


Hossa, ALsgrt, Department of Eco- 
nomics, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania 


Hopces, CLARENCE A., Associate 
Professor of Physics, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HOLLENBACH, JOHN W., Dean, 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan 


HOLLERAN, Mary P., Director of 
Public Relations, Saint Joseph's Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Hotm, Mepora, Department of 
Higher Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


Homes, Leste A., President, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, Illinois 


HouzHauser, Emit K., Professor, 
Political Science and Philosophy, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio 


Horcan, Gertrupe M., Director of 
Humanities Program and Associate 
Professor of English, Incarnate Word 
College, San Antonio, Texas 


Horscn, M. J., President, West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia 


Hostiter, Amy, Director, Mills 
School, New York, New York 


Howe, Jerome W., Dean of Stu- 


dents and Admissions, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 





Group 


24, 25 


29, 30 


Gen. 
Con- 
sultant 


1 


34 


29, 30 


16 


8,9 


Staff 





Position, Institution, and 
Address 


Hrupka, L. M., Personnel Director, 
Herzl Branch, Chicago City Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois 


Name, 


HueGu, Apert G., Dean of Stu- 
dents, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


Assistant to the 
University, Des 


Hurr, GEorGz, 
President, Drake 
Moines, Iowa 


HucuHes, ARTHUR H., Dean, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut 


HucuHes, Rees H., President, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 


HULBERT, MARSHALL B., Dean of 
Administration, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Humpurey, Georce D., President, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 


Hunoate, T. L., Controller, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, 
New York 


HUTCHINSON, JAMES H., Dean, 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Monticello, Arkansas 


Hype, Roy E., Professor of Soci- 
ology, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, Louisiana 


INGRAM, WALTER, Staff Representa- 
tive, Kiwanis International, Chicago, 
Illinois 


InviNE, W. Bay, President, Marietta 
College, Marietta, Ohio 


JENKINS, Martin D., President, 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Jensen, Gate, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 


JoHNSON, Ernest A., President, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois 


Mrs. Ernest, Member, 
Board, Young Women’s 
Lake Forest, 


JOHNSON, 
National 
Christian Association, 
Illinois 


JOHNSON, Frei, Assistant Profes- 
sor of English, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


JOHNSON, Mrs. RAtpH A., Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D.c, 


Group 


7 


15, 20, 21 Jones, 


31, 32 


24, 25 


36 


22a 


16 


29, 30 
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Name, Position, Institution, and 


Address 


Jones, Ronatp D., Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Education, Taylor University, 
Upland, Indiana 


THELMA £E., Dean of 
Women; Assistant Professor of 
Speech, Drama, University of Tampa, 
Tampa, Florida 


Jones, THomMas E., President, Earl- 
ham College, Earlham, Indiana 


ONES, WENDELL P., Dean, State 
‘eachers College, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina 

Jones, WrtttAM H., President, 


Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 


Jox, MarsHALt J., Dean of Men 
and Personnel, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


KAMMER, REVEREND Epwarp J., 
Vice President, DePaul University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


KANA, RAYMOND W., Registrar, U. 
S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, New York 


KgatInc, Water, Instructor, Train- 
ing Division, United States Air Force 
Special Staff School, Craig Air Force 
Base, Alabama 


Keerer, Dartye E., Director of Ad- 
missions, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Keeng, A. T., President, Indiana 
Technical College, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana 


KEeNNERLY, W. J., Head, Depart- 
ment of Physical Sciences, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Kitey, REVEREND BONAVENTURE, 
T.O.R., Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, College of Stuebenville, Stue- 
benville, Ohio 


Kitcore, Rupert, Director, School 
of Art, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Kirkpatrick, F. H., Dean of Stu- 
dents, Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia 


KLINEFELTER, DoNALD H., Director 


of Admissions, Carleton College, 


Northfield, Minnesota 


Krart, Mitton E., Chairman, Aca- 
demic Affairs, Earlham College, Earl- 
ham, Indiana 


*KRIMMEL, HARRY, Business Manager, 
Westminster Choir College, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 





Group 


37 


29, 30 


18 


34a 


7a 


15, 20, 21 


13 


33 


37 


Gen. 
Con- 
sultant 


14 


15, 20, 21 


34 


Position, Instuution, and 


Address 


Krusg, WILFrep F., Registrar, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Illinois 


Name, 


LANDFIELD, SHERWIN, Assistant to 
the Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois 


LANE, Bpvanane Jou] C.3.c., 
Dean, Ki ngs College, iikes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania 


Lanier, R. O’HarA, President, The 
Texas State University for Negroes, 
Houston, Texas 


Larsen, A. H., Assistant Dean, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


Lawson, R. W., Business Manager, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minnesota 


LEHMAN, CHESTER K., Dean, East- 
ern Mennonite College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia 


LEHMAN, GEORGE W., Assistant to 
the Director, Sinclair College of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Dayton, Ohio 


LeiresTB, BERTHA V., Department of 
Supervision, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois 


LESSENGER, W. E., Dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan 


Lipsy, P. A., Director of Veterans 
Affairs, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University Park, Los Angeles, 
California 


Litre, J. KENNETH, Director of 
Student Personnel Services, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Lirrte, Witson, Dean, School of 
Education, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 


Liroyp, Wesizy P., Dean of Stu- 
dents, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 


LockHarT, A. V., Superintendent, 
Thornton Township High School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois 


LouGHegED, V. R., Director of Edu- 
cation, Detroit Institute of Tech- 
nology, Detroit, Michigan 


Love, M. A., Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 


Group 


3 


37 


13 


8,9 


37 


36a 


15, 20, 21 


Staff 


11 


14 


33 


Staff 
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Position, Institution, and 


Address 


Lucas, JoHN W., Dean of Students, 
Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Name, 


Lucxy, L. B., Director, Veterans 
Education, Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


LupEMAN, W. W., Dean of the Col- 
lege, Southern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, South Dakota 


Lyte, Ctypg F., Dean, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania 


MacMitcHeELL, T. Leste, Assistant 
to the Registrar, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 
3, New York 


MacRag, J. B., Director of Public 
Relations, Professor of Education, 
Lincoln University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania 


McCatuisTerR, J. M., Dean, Herzl 
Branch, Chicago City Junior College, 
3711 Douglas Boulevard, Chicago 23, 
Illinois 


McCaskILL, J. L., Associate Secre- 
tary, Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


McCLoskEyY, REVEREND MICHAEL B., 
O.F.M., Chairman, Arts Division, 
Siena College, Loudonville, New 
York 


McC.uskgy, K. LuctLie, Professor 
of Chemistry, St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege for Women, Chicago, Illinois 


McConNELL, RoperT E., President, 
Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Washington 


McCug, REVEREND Epwarp C., S.J., 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


McDonaLp, RALPH, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 


McGratH, Eart J., United States 
Commissioner of Education, United 
States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


McGuire, RgveREND FRaNcis X. 
N., President, Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Group 


il 


10 


24, 25 


22a 


15, 20, 21 


31, 32 


37 


36a 


Chm. 
Sec. I 


15, 20, 21 


34 


36a 


36a 


Position, Institution, and 


Address 


McKENNEY, JAMzs L., O.P., Chair- 
man, Mathematics Department, 
Providence Providence 
Rhode Island 


Name, 


College, 


McMAcKIN, HELEN, Librarian Gen- 
eral, National Society D.A.R., 413 
North Broadway, Salem, Illinois 


Macau.ay, J. M., Director of Public 
Relations, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa 


MACFARLANE, JEAN WALKER, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Department of 
Clinical Psychology, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


Man gy, A. E., Dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, North Carolina 
College, Durham, North Carolina 


Masiko, Pgter, Jr., Administrative 
Assistant, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Maxay, C. R., Registrar, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Maxson, THERON B., Dean of Men, 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 


May, E.izaBeTH ECKHARDT, Aca- 
demic Dean, Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland 


Maynarp, S. B., Treasurer, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


Mays, Morey, Dean, Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


MELpRUM, JAMEs A., Coordinator of 
Veterans Affairs, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illi- 
nois 


MEREDITH, FLORA Mariz, Dean of 
Women, Professor of Psychology, 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Ten- 
nessee 


East 
Green- 


Messick, J. D., President, 
Carolina Teachers College, 
ville, North Carolina 


MetzeL, GeorceE V., Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Business 
Brooklyn 


MILLARD, STEPHEN H., 
Manager, Pratt Institute, 
5, New York 


Miter, Earve B., Head, Department 
of Mathematics, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Mitigr, F, K., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, Pennsylvania 
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27, 28 


8, 9 


8,9 


7a 


37 


33 


34a 


35 


36 


33 


22a 





Position, Institution, and 
Address 


Mitisr, J. Hiruts, President, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Name, 


MILLER, RAYMOND R., Professor of 
Education, Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, North Carolina 


Mitier, Rosert D., Chairman of 
Humanities, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Mitts, GLENN E., School of Speech, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 
MILTNER, REVEREND CHARLES C., 


C.S.C., Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Portland, Port- 
land, Oregon 


MitcHett, Guy C., Professor of 
Education and Psychology, Missis- 
sippi College, Clinton, Mississippi 


Monk, A. H., Director, Training 
Facilities Services for Vocational Re- 
habilitation and Education, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


MonrTcoMERY, Rosert N., President, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio 


Moor, HELEN S., Dean of Women, 


Northern [Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Illinois 
Moore, FRANKLIN F., President, 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Moorz, W. J., Dean, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 


Morey, Vicror P., President, State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 


Moron, ALonzo G., Acting Presi- 
dent, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia 


Morritt, Miron A., Acting Dean, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Morse, Horace T., Dean, General 
College, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mortvept, RoBerT, Vice President, 
University of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


MULLEN, REVEREND CRONAN, 
O.F.M., Chairman, Division of 
Science, Siena College, Loudonville, 
New York 


Mutter, Emma F., Director of Per- 
sonnel, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


















Group 


34a 


26 


29, 30 


35 


27, 28 


11 


22 


35 


29, 30 


22a 


29, 30 


31, 32 


8,9 


Position, Institution, and 
Address 


MurpHy, RAYMOND J., Associate 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 


Name, 


NgILt, J. Donatp, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Netson, A. C., Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


NELSON, ERLAND, President, Carth- 
age College, Carthage, Illinois 


NETTERVILLE, GLENN, Business Man- 
ager, Southern University and Agri- 


cultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
NEWLUN, CHESTER O., President, 


State Teachers College, Platteville, 
Wisconsin 


NicHotas, W. L., President, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska 


NicuHots, Aubert S., Director of Ad- 
missions, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 


Nicuots, J. C., Dean, Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


No.anp, Lowe. E., Professor of 
Zoology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Norris, Ropert, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


NortH, Carrot, W., Comptroller, 
University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi 


Norton, REVEREND JAMES, C.S.C., 
Assistant Director of Studies, Uni- 


versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 


Noyer, RALPH, Dean, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Oakey, F, C., Vice President, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 


OHLSEN, MERLE M., Associate Dean 
of Students, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington 


O’LaucHLIN, ANpREW A., Dean, 
Springfield Junior College, Spring- 
field, Illinois 


Ott, Russgtt, Dean, Andeison Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, An- 
derson, Indiana 


Orr, Guss, Professor of English, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond, Louisiana 


Group 


36 


22a 


11 


13 


22 


22a 


34a 


8,9 


29, 30 


22a 


27, 28 


36a 


37 


29, 30 
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Position, Institution, and 
Address 


Orr, JoHN, Acting President, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 


Name, 


Ostar, ALLAN W., United States 
National Student Association, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 


Ortun, Atice, Dean, Pace College, 
New York, New York 


Pace, C, Rosert, Associate Director, 
Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 


Paps, Mary E., Instructor of Bio- 
logical Sciences, Little Rock Junior 
College, Little Rock, Arkansas 


ParK, Jog, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


PaRKINSON, B. L., President, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi 


Parsons, RIcHARD T., President, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 


Patrick, W. R., Professor of Eng- 
lish, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 


Paut, BroTHer G., F.S.C., Presi- 
dent, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Peck, RicHarp C., Professor of 
English, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


PerKINS, JOHN A., Assistant Prov- 
ost, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


PERLMUTTER, O. W., Instructor in 
Political Science, St. Francis Xavier 
College for Women, Chicago, Illinois 


Peters, InviIN L., Dean of Adminis- 
tration and Instruction, Central Mis- 
souri College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri 


Peterson, A. W., Vice President, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
PHOENIX, REVEREND JosePH G., 


Dean, College of Liberal Arts, De- 
Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 


PLoENGcES, E. W., Veterans Officer, 
The James Millikin University, De- 
catur, Illinois 


Porrker, RevereND A. H., S.J., 
Executive. Dean, University of De- 
troit, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 


22a 


7a 


11 


14 


27, 28 


22a 


34a 


34a 


10 


22 


26 


13 


13 


Name, Position, Institution, and 


Address 


Po.K, Forrest R., President, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin 


Poo.ey, Rosert C., Chairman, De- 
partment of Integrated Studies, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


PRESNELL, ROBERTA E., Instructor in 
Mathematics, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Illinois 


Price, J. St. Cratr, Dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Proctor, MILTON D., President, 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 
Maine 


Purrer, Ciaupe E., Dean of Ad- 
ministration, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 


Pucstey, ALBERT L., Dean of Ad- 
ministration, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Puturas, ATHENS CLay, President, 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Putiias, E. V., Dean, George Pep- 
perdine College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


QuInTERO, ANGEL G., Assistant 
Dean, General Studies, University of 


Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 
RANDALL, WILLIAM M., Dean, 


United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, Kings Point, New York 


RecHaRD, O. H., Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Repp, Georce N., Head, Department 
of Education, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 


Regs, C. N., Director of Student 
Personnel, Washington Missionary 
College, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D.C, 


Rew, Fiorence E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Campus Elementary School, 
Charleston, Illinois 


REINHARDT, EMMA, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois 
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Group 


22 


22a 


36 


13 


10 


22 


14 


36a 


15, 20, 21 


13 


36a 


34a 





Position, and 


Address 


REINHART, Rosert S., Dean of Men, 
Highland Park Junior College, High- 
land Park, Michigan 


Name, Institution, 


RemoMers, H. H., Director, Division 
of Education Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana 


RENTON, Paut H., Dean of Instruc- 
tion, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, West Vir- 
ginia 


Reuss, Cart F., Dean, Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa 


RuHopes, PgyYTON N., Professor of 
Physics, Southwestern at Memphis, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


RICHARDSON, IRA, President, Adams 
State College, Alamosa, Colorado 


RICHARDSON, N. E., Jr., Department 
of Philosophy, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


RICHTMEYER, CLEON C., Director of 
Instruction, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mt. Pleasant. 
Michigan 


Riccs, Lawrence A., Dean, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


RIGNEY, REVEREND J. F., Dean of 
the Graduate School, St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, New York 


RoacH, REVEREND VIRGIL, Dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Roperts, JOHN C., Director of 
Training and Placement, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois 


Roserts, L. E., Dean of Administra- 
tion, West Georgia College, Carroll- 
ton, Georgia 


RogscH, W. L., Assistant Education- 
ist, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Rocers, HELEN JEAN, United States 
National Student Association, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 


Rotter, HerMAN OD., Assistant 
Dean, Chicago City Junior College, 
Woodrow Wilson Branch, Chicago, 


Illinois 


Root, Trent C., Financial Assistant 
to the President, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas 


Rosg, Forrest H., Dean, Southeast 
Missouri State College, Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri 















Group 


31, 32 


24, 25 


27, 28 


33 


Gen. Con- 
sultant 


16 


14 


24, 25 


34 


13 


31, 32 


16 


26 


Ja 


Position, Institution, and 


Address 


Rosg, Homer C., Head, Curriculum 
and Instructor Training Section, 
Bureau of Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Name, 


Rutkoetrer, A. H., Dean, Em- 
manuel Missionary College, Berrien 
Springs, Michigan 


Russett, Davip W., Coordinator of 
Extension Courses; Director, The 
Avery Coonley School, The National 
College of Education, Evanston, IIli- 
nois 


RussgE., JOHN, Dean, Frances Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Russet, JoHN Date, Director of 


Higher Education, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, 
Db. <, 

RYAN, WILLIAM GRANGER, President, 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania 


Sanvers, J. P., Dean, David Lips- 
comb College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Sayre, MILpReD B,, Dean, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona 


Scu.eier, Louis M., Head, Depart- 
ment of Education and Director of 
Research, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois 


Scurac, WittiaM A., _ Assistant 
Dean, School of Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


ScHULTZ, Frank G., Dean of Gen- 
eral Science, South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts, Brookings, South Dakota 


ScHwartz, Eucengs G., United 
States National Student Association, 
304 North Park Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Scuwarz, A. R., Head, Department 
of Education, North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois 


Scripner, A, F., Registrar and Busi- 
ness Manager, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


Sgars, L. C., Dean, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas 


SEIBERT,- RUSSELL, Professor of His- 
tory and Chairman, Educational Poli- 
cies Committee, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


SELLEN, ArTHUR G., Dean, Wash- 
burn Municipal University, Topeka, 
Kansas 


Group 


18 


29, 30 


33 


34 


22a 


37 


7a 


31, 32 


36 


29, 30 


33 
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Name, Position, Institution, and 
Address 
SEVERIN, REVEREND FRANCIS. T., 


S.J., Assistant Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SEVRINSON, C. A., Dean of Students, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
State College, North Dakota 


SEWELL, RicHaRD H., Dean of In- 


struction, Lane College, Jackson, 
Tennessee 
SHARER, Davin M., Comptroller, 


DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 


SHEA, ROBERT SMITH, Executive Sec- 
retary to the President, Xavier Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana 


SHELBURNE, JAMEs C., Deputy Di- 
rector, Educational Advisory Staff, 
The Air Institution, United States 
Air Force, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 


SHEPARD, EUGENE L., Dean of Stu- 
dent Personnel, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 


SHERIFF, J. R., Acting Dean, College 
of Commerce, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


SHoBER, Everett R., Dean and 
Registrar, Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 


SHUMWAY, WALDO, Dean, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey 


Suute, M. F., Acting Dean, Living- 
stone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina 


SuutTt, C. N., Director of Guidance, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


Sims, JOHN E., Assistant to the 
Chancellor, Regents of the University 
System of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


Sister Dotoretta, Dean, Villa 
Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Sister IGNatius, Professor of Chem- 
istry, College of Mount St. Joseph, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


Sister Louise Marta, Bursar, Col- 
lege of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. 
Joseph, Ohio 


Sister M. AuGusTINe, O.S.F., Presi- 
dent, Alverno College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


StsteR M. Aurg.iA, Dean, 
College, River Forest, Illinois 


Rosary 


Sister M. EILEEN, Dean, Immaculate 
Heart College, Hollywood, California 





Group 


33 





13 


31, 32 


36 


33 


36a 


36 


36 


33 
37 


8,9 


| 31, 32 


31, 32 


Name, Position, Institution, and 
Address 


Sister M. EucuartA, President, Im- 
maculate Heart College, Hollywood, 
California 


Sister M. LiaM, Assisting Registrar, 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


StsteR M. Prerre, Business Man- 
ager, Mount Mercy Junior College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sister M. ScHorastica, A.M., As- 
sistant Professor of Social Science, 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich- 
igan 


Sister M. Ursuta, O.S.F., Assistant 
Professor of English, Alverno Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sister Marta Renata, C.S.C., Head, 
Department of Social Sciences, Saint 
Mary’s College, Holy Cross, In- 
diana 


Sister Marte Artuur, S.S.J., Dean, 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich- 
igan 


StsTER Mary ANNE, Bursar, Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 


SisteR Mary CarMet, Librarian, 
Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 


SisteR MARY. Denis, Dean, Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 


SisreR Mary Freperick, C.S.C., 
President, Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Sister Mitprep Do orgs, C.S.C., 
Director of Admissions, Saint Mary's 
College, Holy Cross, Indiana 


StsteR VERDA CLARE, Vice President, 
Saint Mary’s College, Holy Cross, 
Indiana 


SmitH, Deriot E., Dean of Men, 
Central State College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa 


SMITH, Frepgrick D., Dean of In- 
struction, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas 


SMITH, Maxwe tt A., Dean, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


SmitH, W. C.. Director, Division of 
Field Service, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 


SouTHWIcK, ARTHUR F., Registrar 
and Director of Counseling, The Col- 
lege of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
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Address 


SPAULDING, WILLARD B., Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois 


STABLER, CAREY V., Dean, Shepherd 
College, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia 


STAMM, FREDERICK W., Vice Presi- 
dent, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 


STANISLAUS, BROTHER E., F.S.C., 
Dean, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


STANTON, ELtzaBeTH B., Dean of 
Women; Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Beloit College, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin 


StarcHER, G. W., Dean, University 
College, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 


STEPHENS, ROTHWELL C., Registrar, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


STEPHENS, T. P., President, Aurora 
College, Aurora, Illinois 


STIANSEN, PEDER, Dean, North Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois 


SticKLerR, W. HucGH, Chairman of 
General Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 


Stinnett, T. M., Associate Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


StoaKes, J. P., Associate Professor 
of English, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


STOCKARD, ORPHA, Dean, 
College, Nevada, Missouri 


Cottey 


StopparD, Harriet, Head, Depart- 
ment of English, Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Illinois 


Stoker, SPENCER, Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas 


STongE, L. Gorpon, Director, Divi- 
sion of Professional Education, State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wis- 
consin 


Stout, IrvinG, Director of Training 
School, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Straw, WaLteR E., President, Madi- 
son College, Madison College, Ten- 
nessee 
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29, 30 
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36 


18 
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27, 28 
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31, 32 


Name, Position, Institution, and 
Address 


Strevey, Tracy, Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California 


StTROZIER, RoBERT M., Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


SULLIVAN, REVEREND MATTHEW G., 
S.J., Dean, Loyola College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Summers, R. E., Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SUNDERMEYER, WILLIAM K., Profes- 
sor of German, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Swanson, A. M., Dean, Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Missouri 


TascH, RevereEND A. W., Professor 
of Higher Education, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


TeaD, Orpway, Chairman, Board of 
Higher Education, New York City, 
New York 


Taytor, HucH S., Dean of the 
Graduate School, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey 


TemMPERO, Howarp E., Dean, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska 


TENNEY, E. A., Dean of the 
Faculty, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- 
consin 


Tuistep, M. N., Dean of Men, 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois 


Tuomas, OLIN E., Executive Secre- 


tary, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 
THOMPSON, C. H., Dean of the 


Graduate School, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


THOMPSON, FRENCH W., President, 
Greenbrier Junior College, Lewisburg, 
West Virginia 


THOMPSON, RONALD B., Registrar 
and University Examiner, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Turirt, CHARLES T., Vice Presi- 
dent, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Tiner, HuGH M., President, George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
California 
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37 


10 


10 


14 


34a 


8,9 


36a 
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34a 


22a 


16 


34a 
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Name, Position, 


Address 


TiscHLER, Hans, Associate Professor 
of Music History, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Institution, and 


TostLese, M. F., Veterans Coun- 
selor, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


TOWNSEND, ANDREW J., Dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 


TOWNSEND, Everett B., Director of 
Courses, Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


TOWNSEND, L. G., Dean, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


TRENHOLM, H. COUNCILL, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 


Tripp, PHiuip A., Chairman, Com- 
munications Panel, Frances Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Troup, Cornetius V., 
Fort Valley State 
Valley, Georgia 


President, 
College, Fort 


Turck, CHARLES J., President, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


ALMA J., Representative, 
Chicago Chapter, National Council 
of Negro Women, Chicago, Illinois 


UpRICHARD, JANE, Head, Department 
of Education, Rosemont College, 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


Van ANTWERP, CHILES, Dean, 
Junior College, Ward-Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


VANDER Bexe, Georce E., Registrar 
and Director of Admissions, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 


Van Houten, L. H., 
State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania 


President, 
Edinboro, 


Von EsCHEN, CLARENCE, Chairman, 
Department of Education, Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wisconsin 


VosxkuyYL, Rocer J., Dean, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois 


Watsu, J. H., Dean, College of 
Education, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 


WAaLTeR, Mase R., National Di- 
rector, College Activities, American 
National Red Cross, Washington, 
Do 
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36 


14 


35 


22 


22 


13 


16 


36a 


11 


26 


24, 25 
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Position, Institution, 


Address 


WANGLER, REVEREND THEODORE J., 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, DePaul University, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Name, 


WarvEtt, M. L., Professor of His- 
tory, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma 


Wass, RAYMOND C., President, La- 
sell Junior College, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts 


Warkins, Levi, Admissions Officer, 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, 
Alabama 


Weaver, P. C., Assistant Dean, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania 


Weber, RONALD G., Business Man- 
ager, Mount Union College, Alli- 
ance, Ohio 


Wettons, R. D., President, Pem- 
broke State College, Pembroke, North 
Carolina 


Wetts, C. O., Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 


WHEELER, ARMAND M., University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


WHELAN, REVEREND JaMEs F., S.J., 
Professor of Education, Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana 


WHITEHEAD, FRANCES, Assistant 
Professor of Business, Western Illi- 
nois State College, Macomb, Illinois 


W. Terry, President, 
Tiffin, Ohio 


WICKHAM, 
Heidelberg College, 


Wrecanp, G. C., Assistant Professor, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


Witcox, G. M., Dean, Youngstown 
College, Youngstown, Ohio 


Witkins, W. D., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois 


WILKINSON, RICHARD, Professor of 
Psychology, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri 


Witturre, W. Lyie, Dean of Stu- 
dents and Chairman, Department of 
Economics and Business Administra- 
tion, Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois 


WituraMs, D. S., Wilson College, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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36 


8, 9 
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34 


7a 
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34 


Staff 


34 


36 
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Address 


WituraMs, Davin B., Director of In- 
tramurals, Detroit Institute of Tech- 
nology, Detroit, Michigan 


Wiutiams, J. D., Chancellor, Uni- 


versity of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi 
Witurams, James UH., _ Assistant 


Superintendent of Schools, Alameda 
County, Oakland, California 


WituraMs, L, A., DEAN and Actin 
President, College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Idaho 


WituraMms, Minerva R., Dean of 
Women, Black Hills Teachers Col- 
lege, Spearfish, South Dakota 


Wiiurams, O. S., Dean, Chicago 
City Junior College, Woodrow Wil- 
son Branch, Chicago, Illinois 


Witson, JoHN L., Dean, Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, and Normal Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Witson, Laura J., Chicago Office 
Representative, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Woop, WituraM R., Chairman, Eng- 
lish Department, and Director, Com- 
munity College, Evanston, Illinois 


Woops, JoHN E., Director, Voca- 
tional uidance and Placement, 
Municipal University of Omaha, 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Woops, REVEREND JULIAN, O.F.M., 


Dean of Men, Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 
Woops, Rosert W., President, 


Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Woopwarp, Hersert P., Dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Rutgers 
University, Newark, New Jersey 


Wooster, Lyman D., President, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Kansas 


Wricut, S. J., Dean of the Faculty, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia 


Yates, ANNE, Department of Higher 
Education, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


Yocuum, H. L., President, Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Younc, WituraM L., Executive Sec- 
retary, Board of Higher Education, 
American Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
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13 
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Address 


ZANOLAR, REVEREND ALFRED J., 
C.PP.S., President, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Indiana 


Zimpars, Epwarp, Director of 
Guidance, Lyons Township Junior 
College, La Grange, Illinois 


ZIMMERMAN, RuTH L., Dean of 
Women, Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb, Illinois 


Zu.tauF, RoMEO M., Dean of the 
Faculty, Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 


Press and Radio Representatives 


ArMsEY, JAMES W., Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Illinois 


Brapy, Lioyp, Associated Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


CARROLL, Luke P., New York 
Herald Tribune, New York, New 
York 


Cuturp, Scorr, Assistant to the 
President, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Eatnspury, Ep, United Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


EckxeLt, Grorce, New York Times, 
New York, New York 


EINSTEIN, CHARLES, International 
News Service, Chicago, Illinois 


ERICKSON, Gtapys A., Chicago 
Herald-American, Chicago, Illinois 
FLEMING, HELEN, Chicago Daily 


News, Chicago, Illinois 


FRIEDMAN, HARRIETT, Managing Edi- 
tor, Michigan Daily, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Hapas, RALPH, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Name, Position, Institution, and 
dress 


Hayes, Frank L., Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago, Illinois 


HERMAN, HAL, Managing Editor, 
College and University Business, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


LyKxes, NorMANn, United Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


LisKA, Jerry, Associated Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


McCartuy, Daniet B., The Mar- 
quette Tribune, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Miter, Gracr, Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts 


NuNN, RICHARD, Western Courier, 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois 


PLaATER, WILLIAM, Editor, The 
Egyptian, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois 


SMITH, CHARLES M., United Press, 
Chicago, Illinois 


SmitH, Harriet J., Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Stock, Ropert, Editor, Notre Dame 
Scholastic, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


THOMSON, J. R., Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Witson, Roy K., Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, National Edu- 


cation Association, | Washington, 
Dp, Cc. 
Woopstrup, THomas E.,, Editor, 


Northern Illinois, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, IIli- 
nois 





* Deceased 





